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MIDST the varied reflections 
which the nineteenth century 

is in the habit of making on its 
condition and its prospects, there is 
one common opinion in which all 
parties coincide—that we live in an 
era of progress. Larlier ages, 
however energetic in action, were 
retrospective in their sentiments. 
The contrast between a degenerate 
present and a glorious past was the 
theme alike of poets, moralists, and 
statesmen. When the troubled 
Israelite demanded of the angel 
why the old times were better than 
the new, the angel admitted the fact 
while rebuking the curiosity of the 
questioner. ‘ Ask not the cause,’ he 
answered. ‘Thou dost not enquire 
wisely concerning this.’ As the hero 
of Nestor’s youth flung thestone with 
ease which twelve of the pigmy 
chiefs before Troy could scarcely 
lift from the ground, so ‘ the wis- 
dom of our ancestors’ was the re- 
ceived formula for ages with the 
English politician. Problems were 
fairly deemed insoluble which had 
baffled his fathers, ‘who had more 
wit and wisdom than he.’ Wenow 
know better, or we imagine that we 
know better, what the past really 
was. We draw comparisons, but 
rather to encourage hope than to 
indulge despondency or foster a de- 
luding reverence for exploded errors. 
The order of the ages is inverted. 
Stone and iron came first. An age 
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of gold, if the terms of our existence 
on this planet permit the contempla- 
tion of it as a possibility, lies un- 
realised in the future. Our lights 
are before us, and all behind is 
shadow. In every department of life 
—in its business and in its pleasures, 
in its beliefs and in its theories, in its 
material developments and in its 
spiritual convictions— we thank 
God that we are not like our fathers. 
And while we admit their merits, 
making allowance for their dis- 
advantages, we do not blind our- 
selves in mistaken modesty to our 
own immeasurable superiority. 
Changes analogous to thosewhich 
we contemplate with so much satis- 
faction have been witnessed already 
in the history of other nations. 
The Roman in the time of the 
Antonines might have looked back 
with the same feelings on the last 
years of the Republic. The civil 
wars were at an end. From the 
Danube to the African deserts, 
from the Euphrates to the Irish 
Sea, the swords were beaten into 
ploughshares. The husbandman 
and the artisan, the manufacturer 
and the merchant, pursued their 
trades under the shelter of the 
eagles, secure from arbitrary vio- 
lence, and scarcely conscious of their 
masters’ rule. Order and law 
reigned throughout the civilised 
world. Science was making rapid 
strides. The philosophers of Alex- 
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andria had tabulated the move- 
ments of the stars, had ascertained 
the periods of the planets, and were 
anticipating by conjecture the great 
discoveries of Copernicus. The 
mud cities of the old world were 
changed to marble. Greek art, 
Greek literature, Greek enlighten- 
ment, followed in the track of the 
legions. The harsher forms of sla- 
very were modified. The bloody 
sacrifices of the Pagan creeds were 
suppressed by the law ; the coarser 
and more sensuous superstitions 
were superseded by a broader philo- 
sophy. The period between the ac- 
cession of Trajan and the death of 
Marcus Aurelius has been selected 
by Gibbon as the time in which 
the human race had enjoyed more 
general happiness than they had ever 
known before, or had known since, 
up to the date when the historian 
was meditating on their fortunes. 
Yet during that very epoch, and 
in the midst of all that prosperity, 
the heart of the empire was dying 
out of it. The austere virtues of 
the ancient Romans were perishing 
with their faults. The principles, 
the habits, the convictions, which 
held society together were giving 
way, one after the other, before 
luxury and selfishness. The entire 
organisation of the ancient world 
was on the point of collapsing into 
a heap of incoherent sand. 

If the merit of human institu- 
tions, therefore, is at all measured 
by their strength and stability, the 
increase of wealth, of production, of 
liberal sentiment, or even of know- 
ledge, is not of itself a proof that 
we are advancing on the right road. 
Theunanimity of the belief therefore 
that we are advancing at present 
must be taken as a proof that we dis- 
cern something else than this in the 
changes which we are undergoing. 
It would be well, however, if we 
could define more clearly what we 
precisely do discern. It would at 
once be a relief to the weaker 
brethren whose minds occasionally 
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misgive them, and it would throw 
out into distinctness the convictions 
which we have at length arrived at 
on the true constituents of human 
worth, and the objects towards 
which human beings ought to direct 
theirenergies. We are satisfied that 
we are going forward. Thatis to be 
accepted as no longer needing proof. 
Let us ascertain or define in what 
particulars and in what direction we 
are going forward, and we shall 
then understand in what improve- 
ment really consists. 

The question ought not to be a 
difficult one, for we have abundant 
and varied materials. The advance 
is not confined to ourselves. France, 
we have been told any time these 
twenty years, has been progressing 
enormously under the beneficent rule 
of Napoleon III. Lord Palmerston 
told us, as a justification of the 
Crimean war, that Turkey had made 
more progress in the two preceding 
generations than any country in the 
world, From these instances we 
might infer that Progress was some- 
thing mystic and invisible, like the 
operation of the graces said to be 
conferred in baptism. The distinct 
idea which was present in Lord 
Palmerston’s mind is difficult to 
discover. In the hope that some en- 
lightened person will clear up an 
obscurity which exists only perhaps 
in our own want of perception, I 
proceed to mention some other in- 
stances in which, while I recognise 
change, I am unable to catch the 
point of view from which to re- 
gard it with unmixed satisfaction. 
Rousseau maintained that the primi- 
tive state of man was the happiest, 
that civilisation was corruption, and 
that human nature deteriorated with 
the complication of the conditions 
of its existence. A paradox of that 
kind may be defended as an enter- 
taining speculation. I am not con- 
cerned with any such barren gene- 
ralities. Accepting social organisa- 
tion as the school of all that is 
best in us, I look merely to the 
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alterations which it is undergoing ; 
and if in some things passing away 
it seems to me that we are lightly 
losing what we shall miss when 
they are gone and cannot easily re- 
place, I shall learn gladly that I 
am only suffering under the pro- 
verbial infirmity of increasing years, 
and that, like Esdras, I perplex 
myself to no purpose. 

Let me lightly, then, run over a 
list of subjects on which the believer 
in progress will meet me to most 
advantage. 

I 


I wit begin with the condition 
of the agricultural poor, the rela- 
tion of the labourer to the soil, and 
his means of subsistence. 

The country squire of the last 
century, whether he was a Squire 
Western or a Squire Allworthy, 
resided for the greater part of 
his life in the parish where he 
was born. The number of free- 
holders was four times what it is 
at present; plurality of estates was 
the exception; the owner of land, 
like the peasant, was virtually 
ascriptus glebe—a practical reality 
in the middle of the property com- 
mitted to him. His habits, if he 
was vicious, were coarse and brutal 
— if he was a rational being, were 
liberal and temperate ; but in either 
case the luxuries of modern genera- 
tions were things unknown to him. 
His furniture was massive and en- 
during. His household expenditure, 
abundant in quantity, provided no- 
thing of the costly delicacies which 
it is now said that everyone expects 
and.everyone therefore feels bound 
to provide. His son at Christ- 
church was contented with half the 
allowance which he now holds to be 
the least on which he can live like 
a gentleman. His servants were 
brought up in the family as appren- 
tices, and spent their lives under 
the same roof. His wife and his 
daughters made their own dresses, 
darned their own stockings, and 
hemmed their own handkerchiefs. 
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The milliner was an unknown entity 
at houses where the milliner’s bill 
has become the unvarying and not 
the most agreeable element of 
Christmas. A silk gown lasted a 
lifetime, and the change in fashions 
was counted rather by generations 
than by seasons. A London house 
was unthought of—a family trip to 
the Continent as unimaginable as 
an outing to the moon. If the 
annual migration was something 
farther than, as in Mr. Primrose’s 
parsonage, from the blue room to 
the. brown, it was limited to the 
few weeks at the county town. 
Enjoyments were less varied and 
less expensive. Home was a word 
with a real meaning. Home occu- 
pations, home pleasures, home asso- 
ciations and relationships filled up 
the round of existence. Nothing 
else was looked for, because nothing 
else was attainable. Among other 
consequences, habits were far less 
expensive. The squire’s income 
was small as measured by modern’ 
ideas. If he was self-indulgent, it 
was in pleasureswhich lay at his own 
door, and his wealth was distributed 
among those who were born depend- 
ent on him. Every family on the 
estate was known in its particu- 
lars, and had claims for considera- 
tion which the better sort of gentle- 
men were willing to recognise. If 
the poor were neglected, their means 
of taking care of themselves were 
immeasurably greater than at pre- 
sent. The average squire may have 
been morally no better than his 
great-grandson. In many respects 
he was probably worse. He was 
ignorant, he drank hard, his lan- 
guage was not particularly refined, 
but his private character was com- 
paratively unimportant; he was 
controlled in his dealings with his 
people by the traditionary English 
habits which had held society to- 
gether for centuries—habits which, 
though long gradually decaying, 
have melted entirely away only 
within living memories. 
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At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury an Act passed obliging the land- 
lord to attach four acres of land to 
every cottage on his estate. The 
Act itself was an indication that the 
tide was on the turn. The English 
villein, like the serf all over Europe, 
had originally rights in the soil, 
which were only gradually stolen 
from him. The statute of Elizabeth 
was @ compromise reserving so 
much of the old privileges as ap- 
peared indispensable for a healthy 
life. 

The fouracres shrivelled like what 
had gone before; but generations 
had to pass before they had dwindled 
to nothing, and the labourer was 
inclosed between his four walls to 
live upon his daily wages. 

Similarly, in most country pa- 
rishes there were tracts of common 
land, where every householder 
could have his flock of sheep, his 
cow or two, his geese or his pig; 
and milk and bacon so produced 
went into the limbs of his children, 
and went to form the large English 
bone and sinew which are now be- 
coming things of tradition. The 
thicket or the peat bog provided 
fuel. There were spots where the 
soil was favourable in which it was 
broken up for tillage, and the poor 
families in rotation raised a scanty 
crop there. It is true that the 
common land was wretchedly cul- 
tivated. What is everyone’s pro- 
perty is no one’s property. The 
swamps were left undrained, the 
gorse was not stubbed up. The 
ground that was used for husbandry 
was racked. An inclosed common 
taken in hand by a man of capital 
produces four, five, or six times what 
it produced before. But the land- 
lord who enters on possession is the 
only gainer by the change. The cot- 
tagers made little out of it, but they 
made something, and that some- 
thing to them was the difference 
between comfort and penury. The 
inclosed land required some small 
additional labour. A family or two 
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was added to the population on the 
estate, but it was a family living at 
the lower level to which all had 
been reduced. The landlord’s rent 
roll shows a higher figure, or it may 
be he has only an additional phea- 
sant preserve. The labouring poor 
have lost the faggot on their hearths, 
the milk for their children, the slice 
of meat at their own dinners. 

Even the appropriation of the com- 
mons has not been sufficient without 
closer paring. When the commons 
went, there was still the liberal 
margin of grass on either side of 
the parish roads, to give pickings to 
the hobbled sheep or donkey. The 
landlord, with the right of the 
strong, which no custom can resist, 
is now moving forward his fences, 
taking possession of these ribands 
of green and growing solid crops 
upon them. The land is turned to 
better purpose. The national wealth 
in some inappreciable way is sup- 
posed to have increased, but the 
only visible benefit is to the lord of 
the soil, and appears in some added 
splendour to the furniture of his 
drawing-room. 

It issaid that men are much richer 
than they were, that luxury is its 
natural consequence, and is directly 
beneficial to the community as creat- 
ing fresh occupations and employing 
more labour. The produce of hu- 
man industry, however, has not ma- 
teriallyincreasedin proportion tothe 
growth of population. ‘If riches in- 
crease, they are increased that eat 
them.’ If all the wealth which is 
now created in this country was dis- 
tributed among the workers in the 
old ratio, the margin which could 
be spent upon personal self-indul- 
gence would not be very much 
larger than it used to be. The 
economists insist that the growth 
of artificial wants among the few 
is one of the symptoms of civilisa- 
tion—is a means provided by nature 
to spread abroad the superfluities 
of the great. If the same labour, 
however, which is now expended 
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in the decorating and furnishing 
a Belgravian palace was laid out 
upon the cottages on the estates 
of its owner, an equal amount of 
labour would find employment, an 
equal fraction of the landlord’s 
income would be divided in wages. 
For the economist’s own purpose, 
the luxury could be dispensed with 
if the landlord took a different view 
of the nature of his obligations. 
Progress and civilisation conceal 
the existence of his obligations, 
and destroy at the same time the 
old-fashioned customs which limited 
the sphere of his free will. The 
great estates have swallowed the 
small, The fat ears of corn have 
eaten up the lean. The same 
owner holds properties in a dozen 
counties. He cannot reside upon 
them all, or make personal acquaint- 
ance with his multiplied depend- 
ants. He has several country 
residences. He lives in London 
half the year, and most of the rest 
upon the Continent. Inevitably he 
comes toregard hisland as aninvest- 
ment; his duty to it the develop- 
ment of its producing powers; the 
receipt of his rents the essence of 
the connection; and his personal 
interest in it the sport which it 
will provide for himself and his 
friends. Modern landlords frankly 
tell us that if the game laws are 
abolished, they will have lost the 
last temptation to visit their country 
seats. Ifthis is their view of the 
matter, the sooner they sell their 
estates and pass them over to others 
to whom life has not yet ceased to 
be serious the better it will be for 
the community. They complain of 
the growth of democracy and in- 
subordination. The fault is wholly 
in themselves. They have lost the 
respect of the people because they 
have ceased to deserve it. 


II 


Ir it be deemed a paradox to main- 
tain that the relation between the 
owners of land and the peasantry 
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was more satisfactory in the old 
days than in the present, additional 
hardiness is required to assert that 
there has been no marked improve- 
ment in the clergy. The bishop, 
rector, or vicar of the Established 
Church in the eighteenth century 
is a by-word in English ecclesias- 
tical history. The exceptional dis- 
tinction of a Warburton or a Wilson, 
a Butler or a Berkeley, points the 
contrast only more vividly with the 
worldliness of their brothers on the 
bench. The road to honours was 
through political subserviency. The 
prelates indemnified themselves for 
their ignominy by the abuse of their 
patronage, and nepotism and simony 
were too common to be a reproach. 
Such at least is the modern concep- 
tion of these high dignitaries, which 
instances can be found to justify. In 
an age less inflated with self-esteem, 
the nobler specimens would have 
been taken for the rule, the meaner 
and baser for the exception. Enough, 
however, can be ascertained to jus- 
tify the enemies of the Church in 
drawing an ugly picture of the 
condition of the hierarchy. Of the 
parochial clergy of those times 
the popular notion is probably 
derived from Fielding’s novels. 
Parson Trulliber is a ruffian who 
would scarcely find admittance into 
a third-rate farmers’ club of the 
present day. Parson Adams, a low- 
life Don Quixote, retains our esteem 
for his character at the expense of 
contempt for his understanding. 
The best of them appear as hangers- 
on of the great, admitted to a pre- 
carious equality in the housekeeper’s 
room, their social position being 
something lower than that of the 
nursery governess in the establish- 
ment of a vulgar millionaire. 

That such specimens as these were 
to be found in England in the last 
century is no less certain than that 
in some parts of the country the 
type may be found still surviving. 
That they were as much exceptions 
we take to be equally clear. Those 
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who go for information to novels 
may remember that there was a 
Yorick as well as a Phutatorius 
or a Gastripheres. Then, more 
than now, the cadets of the great 
houses were promoted, as a matter 
of course, to the family livings, 
and were at least gentlemen. 
Sydney Smith’s great prizes of the 
Church were as much an object 
of ambition to men of birth as 
the high places in the other pro- 
fessions; and between pluralities 
and sinecures, cathedral prebenda- 
ries, and the fortunate possessors of 
two or more of the larger benefices, 
held their own in society with the 
county families, and lived on equal 
terms with them. If in some places 
there was spiritual deadness and 
slovenliness, in others there was 
energy and seriousness. Clarissa 
Harlowe found daily service in the 
London churches as easily as she 
could find it now. 

That the average character of 


the country clergy, however, was 
signally different from what it is 
at present, is not to be disputed. 
They were Protestants to the back 


bone. They knew nothing and 
cared nothing about the Aposto- 
lical Succession. They had no 
sacerdotal pretensions; they made 
no claims to be essentially dis- 
tinguished from the laity. Their 
official duties sate lightly on 
them. They read the Sunday ser- 
vices, administered the Communion 
four times a year, preached com- 
monplace sermons, baptised the 
children, married them when they 
grew to maturity, and buried them 
when they died; and for the rest 
they lived much as other people 
lived, like country gentlemen of 
moderate fortune, and, on the whole, 
setting an example of respectability. 
The incumbents of benefices over 
a great part of England were 
men with small landed properties 
of their own. They farmed their 
own glebes. They were magis- 
trates, and attended quarter ses- 
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sions and petty sessions, and in 
remote districts, where there were 
no resident gentry of consequence, 
were the most effective guardians 
of the public peace. They affected 
neither austerity nor singularity. 
They rode, shot, hunted, ate and 
drank, like other people; occasion- 
ally, when there was no one else to 
take the work upon them, they kept 
the hounds. In dress and habit 
they were simply a superior class of 
small country gentlemen; very far 
from immaculate, but, taken alto- 
gether, wholesome and solid mem- 
bers of practical English life. It 
may seem like a purposed affront to 
their anxious and pallid successors, 
clad in sacerdotal uniform, absorbed 
in their spiritual functions, glorying 
in their Divine commission, pas- 
sionate theologians, occupied from 
week’s end to week’s end with 
the souls of their flocks, to con- 
trast them unfavourably with secu- 
lar parsons who, beyond their me- 
chanical offices, had nothing of the 
priest to distinguish them; yet it is 
no less certain that the rector of 
the old school stood on sounder 
terms with his parishioners, and 
had stronger influence over their 
conduct. He had more in common 
with them. He understood them 
better, and they understood him 
better. The Establishment was far 
more deeply rooted in the affections 
of the people. The measure of its 
strength may be found in those 
very abuses, so much complained 
of, which nevertheless it was able 
to survive. The forgotten toast of 
Church and King was a matter of 
course at every county dinner. The 
omission of it would have been as 
much a scandal as the omission of 
grace. Dissenters sate quiescent 
under disabilities which the general 
sentiment approved. The revival 
of spiritual zeal has been accom- 
panied with a revival of instability. 
As the clergy have learnt to mag- 
nify their office, the laity have be- 
come indifferent or hostile. 
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Many causes may be suggested 
to explain so singular a phenome- 
non, It is enough to mention one. 
The parson of the old school, how- 
ever ignorant of theology, however 
outwardly worldly in character, did 
sincerely and faithfully believe in 
the truth of the Christian religion ; 
and the congregation which he ad- 
dressed was troubled with as few 
doubts as himself. Butler and 
Berkeley speak alike of the spread of 
infidelity ; but it was an infidelity 
confined to the cultivated classes— 
to the London wits who read Boling- 
broke or Hume’s Essays or Candide. 
To the masses of the English people, 
to the parishioners who gathered on 
Sundays into the churches, whose 
ideas were confined to the round of 
their common occupations, who 


never left their own neighbourhood, 
never saw a newspaper or read a 
book but the Bible and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the main facts of the 
Gospel history were as indisputably 


true as the elementary laws of the 
universe, That Christ had risen 
from the dead was as sure as that 
the sun had risen that morning. 
That they would themselves rise 
was as certain as that they would 
die; and as positively would one 
day be called to judgment for the 
good or ill that they had done in life. 
li is vain to appeal to their habits 
as a proof that their faith was un- 
real. Every one of us who will 
look candidly into his own con- 
science can answer that objection. 
Every one of us, whatever our 
speculative opinions, knows better 
than he practises, and recognises a 
better law than he obeys. Belief 
and practice tend in the long run, 
and in some degree, to correspond ; 
but in detail and in particular in- 
stances they may be wide asunder as 
the poles. The most lawless boys at 
school, and the loosest young men at 
college, have the keenest horror of 
intellectual scepticism. Their pas- 
sions may carry them away; but they 
look forward to repenting in the end. 
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Later in life they may take refuge 
in infidelity if they are unable to 
part with their vices; but the com- 
patibility of looseness of habit withan 
unshaken conviction of the general 
truths of religion is a feature of our 
nature which history and personal 
experience alike confirm. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the change which has passed over 
us all during the last forty years. 
The most ardent ritualist now 
knows at heart that the ground is 
hollow under him. He wrestles 
with his uncertainties. He conceals 
his misgivings from his own eyes 
by the passion with which he flings 
himself into his work. He recoils, 
as every generous-minded man must 
recoil, from the blankness of the 
prospect which threatens to open 
before him. To escape the cloud 
which is gathering over the founda- 
tions of his faith he busies himself 
with artificial enthusiasm in the 
external expressions of it. He buries 
his head in his vestments. He is 
vehement upon doctrinal minutiz, 
as if only these were at stake. He 
clutches at the curtains of mediseval 
theology to hide his eyes from the 
lightning which is blinding him. 
His efforts are vain. His own con- 
victions are undermined in spite 
of him. What men as able as 
he is to form an opinion doubt 
about, by the nature of the case is 
made doubtful. And neither in 
himself nor in the congregations 
whom he adjures so passionately is 
there any basis of unshaken belief 
remaining. He is like a man toil- 
ing with all his might to build a 
palace out of dry sand. LEcclesias- 
tical revivals are going on all over 
the world, and all from the same 
cause. The Jew, the Turk, the 
Hindoo, the Roman Catholic, the 
Anglo-Catholic, the Protestant Eng- 
lish Dissenter, are striving with all 
their might to blow into flame the 
expiring ashes of their hearth fires. 
They are building synagogues and 
mosques, building and restoring 
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churches, writing books and tracts ; 
persuading themselves and others 
with spasmodic agony that the 
thing they love is not dead, but 
sleeping. Only the Germans, only 
those who have played no tricks 
with their souls, and have carried 
out boldly the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Reformation, are meet- 
ing the future with courage andman- 
liness, and retain their faith in the 
living reality while the outward 
forms are passing away. 


Ill 


To turn to another subject. 

The Education question is part 
of the Church question, and we find 
in looking at it precisely the same 
phenomena. Education has two 
aspects. On one side it is the cul- 
tivation of man’s reason, the de- 
velopment of his spiritual nature. 
It elevates him above the pressure 
of material interests. It makes him 
superior to the pleasures and the 
pains of a world which is but his tem- 
porary home, in filling his mind 
with higher subjects than the occu- 
pations of life would themselves pro- 
vide him with. One man in a 
million of peculiar gifts may be 
allowed to go no farther, and may 
spend his time in pursuits merely 
intellectual. A life of speculation to 
the multitude, however, would be a 
life of idlenessand uselessness. They 
have to maintain themselves in in- 
dustrious independence in a world in 
which it has been said there are but 
three possible modes of existence, 
begging, stealing, and working; and 
education means also the equip- 
ping a man with means to earn 
his own living. Every nation 
which has come to anything con- 
siderable has grown by virtue of a 
vigorous and wholesome education. 
A nation is but the aggregate of the 
individuals of which it is composed. 
Where individuals grow up igno- 
rant and incapable, the result is 
anarchy and torpor. Where there 


has been energy and organised 
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strength, there is or has been also 
an effective training of some kind. 
From a modern platform speech one 
would infer that before the present 
generation the schoolmaster had 
never been thought of, and that the 
English of past ages had been left 
to wander in darkness. Were this 
true, they would have never risen 
out of chaos. The problem was un- 
derstood in Old England better 
probably than the platform orator 
understands it, and received a more 
practical solution than any which 
on our new principles has yet been 
arrived at. Five out of six of us 
have to earn our bread by manual 
labour, and will have to earn it so 
to the end of the chapter. Five 
out of six English children in 
past generations were in conse- 
quence apprenticed to some trade 
or calling by which that neces- 
sary feat could be surely accom- 
plished. They learnt in their cate- 
chisms and at church that they 
were not beasts of the field, but 
moral and responsible beings. They 
were taught that there was an im- 
mortal part of them, the future of 
which depended on their conduct 
while they remained on earth. The 
first condition of a worthy life was 
to be able to live honestly ; and in 
the farm or at the forge, at the 
cobbler’s bench or in the carpen- 
ter’s yard, they learnt to stand on 
their own feet, to do good and valu- 
able work for which society would 
thank and pay them. Thencefor- 
ward they could support themselves 
and those belonging to them with- 
out meanness, without cringing, 
without demoralising obligation to 
others, and had laid in rugged self- 
dependence the only foundation 
for a firm and upright character. 
The old English education system 
was the apprentice system. In 
every parish in England the larger 
householders, the squire and the 
parson, the farmers, smiths, joiners, 
shoemakers, were obliged by law to 
divide among themselves according 
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to their means the children of the 
poor who would otherwise grow up 
unprovided for, and clothe, feed, 
lodge, and teach them in return for 
their services till they were old 
enough to take care of themselves. 
This was the rule which was acted 
upon for many centuries. It broke 
down at last. The burden was found 
disagreeable ; the inroad too heavy 
upon natural liberty. The gentlemen 
were the first to decline or evade 
their obligations. Their business 
was to take boys and girls for house- 
hold service. They preferred to have 
their servants ready made. They 
did not care to encumber their esta- 
blishments with awkward urchins or 
untidy slatterns, who broke their 
china and whom they were unable 
to dismiss. The farmers and the 
artisans objected naturally to bear- 
ing the entire charge—they who 
had sufficient trouble to keep their 
own heads above water: they had 
learnt from the gentlemen that their 
first duties were to themselves, and 
their ill humour vented itself on the 
poor little wretches who were flung 
upon their unwilling hands. The 
children were ill-used, starved, 
beaten. In some instances they 
were killed. The benevolent in- 
stincts of the country took up their 
cause. The apprenticeship under 
its compulsory form passed away 
amidst universal execrations. The 
masters were relieved from the 
obligation to educate, the lads them- 
selves from the obligation to be 
educated. They were left to their 
parents, to their own helplessness, to 
the chances and casualties of life, 
to grow up as they could, and drift 
untaught into whatever occupation 
they could find. Then first arose 
the cry for the schoolmaster. The 
English clergy deserve credit for 
having been the first to see the 
mischief that must follow, and to 
look for a remedy. If these forlorn 
waifs and strays could no longer be 
trained, they could not be permitted 
to become They could 
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learn, at least, to read and write. 
They could learn to keep themselves 
clean. They could be broken into 
habits of decency and obedience, 
and be taught something of the 
world into which they were to be 
flung out to sink or swim. De- 
mocracy gave an impulse to the 
movement. ‘ We must educate our 
masters,’ said Mr. Lowesarcastically. 
Whether what is now meant by 
education will make their rule more 
intelligent remains to be seen. Still 
the thing is to be done. Children 
whose parents cannot help them are 
no longer utterly without a friend. 
The State charges itself with their 
minds, if not their bodies. Hence- 
forward they are to receive such 
equipment for the battle of life as 
the schoolmaster can provide. 

It is something, but the event 
only can prove that it will be as 
useful as an apprenticeship to a 
trade, with the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Commandments at its back. 
The conditions on which we have 
our being in this planet remain 
unchanged. Intelligent work is 
as much a necessity as ever, and 
the proportion of us who must 
set our hands to it is not reduced. 
Labour is the inevitable lot of the ma- 
jority, and the best education is that 
which will make their labour most 
productive. I do not undervalue 
book knowledge. Under any aspect 
it is a considerable thing. If the 
books be well chosen and their 
contents really mastered, it may be 
a beautiful thing; but the stubborn 
fact will remain, that after the years, 
be they more or be they less, which 
have been spent at school, the pupil 
will be launched into life as unable 
as when he first entered the school 
door to earn a sixpence, possessing 
neither skill nor knowledge for 
which any employer in England 
will be willing to hire his services. 
An enthusiastic clergyman who had 
meditated long on the unfairness of 
confining mental culture to the 
classes who had already so many 
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other advantages, gave his village 
boys the same education which he 
had received himself. He taught 
them languages and literature, and 
moral science, and art and music. 
He unfitted them for the state of 
life in which they were born. He 
was unable to raise them into a 
better. He sent one of the most 
promising of them with high recom- 
mendations to seek employment in a 
London banking house. The lad 
was asked what he could do. It 
was found that, allowing for his 
age, he could pass a fair examina- 
tion in two or three plays of Shake- 
speare. 

Talent, it is urged, real talent, 
crippled hitherto by want of oppor- 
tunity, will be enabled to show 
itself. It may be so. Real talent, 
however, is not the thing which we 
need be specially anxious about. It 
can take care of itself. If we look 
down the roll of English worthies 
in all the great professions, in 
church and law, in army and navy, 
in literature, science, and trade, we 
see at once that the road must have 
been always open for boys of 
genius to rise. We have to consider 
the million, not the units; the 
average, not the exceptions. 

It is argued again that by edu- 
cating boys’ minds, and postponing 
till later their special industrial 
training, we learn better what each 
is fit for; time is left for special 
fitnesses to show themselves. We 
shall make fewer mistakes, and boys 
will choose the line of life for which 
nature has qualified them. This 
may sound plausible, but capacity 
of a peculiarly special kind is the 
same as genius, and may be left to 
find its own place. A Canova ora 
Faraday makes his way through all 
impediments into the occupation 
which belongs to him. Special 
qualifications, unless they are of the 
highest order, do not exist to a 
degree worth considering. A boy’s 
nature runs naturally into the 
channel which is dug for it. Teach 
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him to do any one thing, and in 
doing so you create a capability ; 
and you create a taste along with it ; 
his further development will go as 
far and as wide as his strength of 
faculty can reach ; and such varied 
knowledge as he may afterwards 
accumulate will grow as about a 
stem round the one paramount oc- 
cupation which is the business of 
his life. 

A sharp lad, with general ac- 
quirements, yet unable to turn his 
hand to one thing more than another, 
drifts through existence like a leaf 
blown before the wind. Even if he 
retains what he has learnt, it is 
useless to him. The great majority 
so taught do not retain, and cannot 
retain, what they learn merely as 
half-understood propositions, and 
which they have no chance of test- 
ing by practice. Virgil and Sopho- 
cles, logic and geometry, with the 
ordinary university pass-man, are 
as much lost to him in twenty 
years from his degree as if he 
had never construed a line or 
worked a problem. Why should 
we expect better of the pupil 
of the middle or lower class, whose 
education ends with his boyhood ? 
Why should his memory remain 
burdened with generalities of popu- 
lar science, names and dates from 
history which have never been more 
than ~vords to him, or the common- 
places of political economy, which, 
if he attaches any meaning at all to 
them, he regards as the millionaire’s 
catechism, which he will believe 
when he is a millionaire himself? 
The knowledge which a man can 
use is the only real knowledge, the 
only knowledge which has life and 
growth in it, and converts itself 
into practical power. Therest hangs 
like dust about the brain, or dries 
like raindrops off the stones. 

The mind expands, we are told; 
large information generates larger 
and nobler thoughts. We must look 
to the facts. General knowledge 
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ignorance, unfortunately, which is 
unconscious of itself. Quick wits 
are sharpened up. Young fellows 
so educated learn that the world is 
a large place, and contains many 
pleasant things for those who can 
get hold of them. Their ideas 
doubtless are inflated, and with them 
their ambitions and desires. They 
have gained nothing towards the 
wholesome gratifying of those de- 
sires, while they have gained con- 
siderable discontent at the inequa- 
lities of what is called fortune. 
They are the ready-made prey of 
plausible palaver written or spoken, 
but they are without means of self- 
help, without seriousness, and with- 
out stability. They believe easily 
that the world is out of joint be- 
cause they, with their little bits of 
talents, miss the instant recognition 
which they think their right. Their 
literature, which the precious art of 
reading has opened out to them, is 
the penny newspaper ; their creed, 
the latest popular chimera which has 
taken possession of the air. They 
form the classes which breed like 
mushrooms in the modern towns, 
and are at once the scorn and the 
perplexity of the thoughtful states- 
man. They are Fenians in Ireland, 
trades-unionists in England, rabid 
partisans of slavery or rabid aboli- 
tionists in America, socialists and 
red republicans on the Continent. 
It is better that they should have 
any education than none. The 
evils caused by a smattering of in- 
formation, sounder knowledge may 
eventually cure. I refuse only to 
admit that the transition from the 
old industrial education to the mo- 
dern book education is, for the pre- 
sent or the immediate future, a sign 
of what can be called progress. 

Let there be more religion, men 
say. Education will not do without 
religion. Along with the secular 
lessons we must have Bible lessons, 
and then all will go well. It is 
perfectly true that a consciousness 
of moral responsibility, a sense of 
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the obligation of truth and honesty 
and purity, lies at the bottom of all 
right action—that without it know- 
ledge is useless, that with it every- 
thing will fall into its place. But it 
is with religion as with all else of 
which I am speaking. Religion can 
be no more learnt out of books than 
seamanship, or soldiership, or en- 
gineering, or painting, or any prac- 
tical trade whatsoever. The doing 
right alone teaches the value or the 
meaning of right; the doing it will- 
ingly, if the will is happily consti- 
tuted ; the doing it unwillingly, or 
under compulsion, if persuasion fails 
to convince. The general lesson lies 
in the commandment once taught 
with authority by the clergyman; 
the application of it in the details 
of practical life, in the execution 
of the particular duty which each 
moment brings with it. The book 
lesson, be it Bible lesson, or com- 
mentary, or catechism, can at best 
be nothing more than the commu- 
nication of historical incidents of 
which half the educated world have 
begun to question the truth, or 
the dogmatic assertion of opinions 
over which theologians quarrel and 
will quarrel to the end of time. 
France has been held up before us 
for the last twenty years as the 
leader of civilisation, and Paris as 
the head-quarters of it. The one 
class in this supreme hour of trial 
for that distracted nation in which 
there is most hope of good is 
that into which the ideas of Paris 
have hitherto failed to penetrate. 
The French peasant sits as a child 
at the feet of the priesthood of an 
exploded idolatry. His ignorance 
of books is absolute; his supersti- 
tions are contemptible; but he has 
retained a practical remembrance 
that he has a Master in Heaven 
who will call him to account for his 
life. In the cultivation of his gar- 
den and vineyard, in the simple 
round of agricultural toil, he has 
been saved from the temptation of 
the prevailing delusions, and has 
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led, for the most part, a thrifty, 
self-denying, industrious, and useful 
existence. Keener sarcasm it would 
be hard to find on the inflated en- 
thusiasm of progress. 


IV 
ApMiTTING—and we suspect very 
few of our readers will be inclined 
to admit—that there is any truth 
in these criticisms, it will still be 
said that our shortcomings are on 
the way to cure themselves. We 
have but recently roused ourselves 
from past stagnation, and that a 
new constitution of things cannot 
work at once with all-sided perfec- 
tion is no more than we might 
expect. Shortcomings there may 
be, and our business is to find them 
out and mend them. The means 
are now in our hands. The people 
have at last political power. All 
interests are now represented in 
Parliament. All are sure of con- 
sideration. Class government is at 
anend. Aristocracies, landowners, 
established churches can abuse their 
privileges no longer. The age of 
monopolies is gone. England be- 
longs to herself. We are at last 
free. 

It would be well if there were 
some definition of freedom which 
would enable men to see clearly 
what they mean and do not mean by 
that vaguest of words. The English 
Liturgy says that freedom is to be 
found perfectly in the service of God. 
‘ Intellectual emancipation,’ says 
Goethe, ‘ if it does not give us at the 
same time control over ourselves 
is mischievous.’ Undoubtedly the 
best imaginable state of human 
things would be one in which 
everybody thought with perfect 
correctness and acted perfectly 
well of his own free will, uncon- 
strained, and even unguided, by 
external authority. But inasmuch 
as no such condition as this can be 
looked for this side of the day of 
judgment, the question for ever arises 
how far the unwise should be go- 
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verned by the wise—how far society 
should be protected against the 
eccentricities of fools, and fools be 
protected against themselves. There 
is a right and a wrong principle on 
which each man’s life can be or- 
ganised. There is a right or a 
wrong in detail at every step which 
he takes. Much of this he must 
learn for himself. He must learn 
to act as he learns to walk. He 
obtains command of his limbs by 
freely using them, To hold him 
up each time that he totters is to 
deprive him of his only means 
of learning how not to fall. There 
are other things in which it is 
equally clear that he must not be 
left to himself. Not onlymayhe not 
in the exercise of his liberty do what 
is injurious to others—he must not 
seriously injure himself. A stumble 
or a fall is a wholesome lesson 
to take care, but he is not left 
to learn by the effects that poison 
is poison, or getting drunk is 
brutalising. He is forbidden to 
do what wiser men than he know 
to be destructive to him. If he re- 
fuses to believe them, and acts on his 
own judgment, he is not gaining 
any salutary instruction—he is 
simply hurting himself, and, has a 
just ground of complaint ever after 
against those who ought to have 
restrained him. As we ‘become 
our own masters,’ to use the popu- 
lar phrase, we are left more and 
more to our own guidance, but weare 
never soentirely masters of ourselves 
that we are free from restraint al- 
together. The entire fabric of hu- 
man existence is woven of the double 
threads of freedom and authority, 
which are for ever wrestling one 
against the other. Their legitimate 
spheres slide insensibly one into the 
other. The limits of each vary with 
time, circumstances, and character, 
and no rigid line can be drawn which 
neither ought to overpass. There 
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forcibly to check or punish. There 
are actions again—actions like sui- 
cide—which may concern noone but 
a man’s self, yet which nevertheless 
it may be right forcibly to prevent. 
Precise rules cannot be laid down 
which will meet all cases. 

The private and personal habits 
of grown men lie for the most part 
outside the pale of interference. It 
is otherwise, however, in the re- 
lations of man to society. There, 
running through every fibre of 
those relations, is justice and in- 
justice—justice which means the 
health and life of society, injustice 
which is poison and death. As a 
member of society a man parts with 
his natural rights, and society in 
turn incurs a debt to him which it 
is bound to discharge. Where the 
debt is adequately rendered, where 
on both sides there is a conscious- 
ness of obligation, where rulers and 
ruled alike understand that more is 
required of them than attention 
to their separate interests, and 
where they discern with clearness in 
what that ‘more’ consists, there at 
once is good government, there is 
supremacy of law—law written in 
the statute book, and law written in 
the statute book of Heaven; and 
there, and only there, is freedom. 


Das Gesetz soll nur uns Freiheit geben. 


As in personal morality liberty is 
self-restraint, and self-indulgence is 
slavery, so political freedom is pos- 
sible only where justice is in the 
seat of authority, where all orders 
and degrees work in harmony with 
the organic laws which man neither 
made nor can alter—where the un- 
wise are direeted by the wise, and 
those who are trusted with power 
use it for the common good. 

A country so governed is a free 
country, be the form of the consti- 
tution what it may. A country not so 
governed is in bondage, be its suffrage 
never so universal. Where justice 
1S supreme, no subject is forbidden 
anything which he has a right to 
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do or to desire ; and therefore it is 
that political changes, revolutions, 
reforms, transfers of power from one 
order to another, from kings to 
aristocracies, from aristocracies to 
peoples, are in themselves no neces- 
sary indications of political or 
moral advance. They mean merely 
that those in authority are no longer 
fit to be trusted with exclusive 
power. They mean that those high 
persons are either ignorant and so 
incapable, or have forgotten the 
public good in their own pleasures, 
ambitions, or superstitions; that 
they have ceased to be the repre- 
sentatives of any superior wis- 
dom or deeper moral insight, and 
may therefore justly be deprived 
of privileges which they abuse for 
their own abasement and for public 
mischief. Healthy nations when 
justly governed never demand con- 
stitutional changes. Men talk of 
entrusting power to the people as a 
moral education, as enlarging their 
self-respect, elevating their imagina- 
tions, making them alive to their 
dignity as human beings. It is 
well, perhaps, that we should dress 
up in fine words a phenomenon 
which is less agreeable in its naked- 
ness. But at the bottom of things 
the better sort are loyal to go- 
vernments which are doing their 
business well and impartially. They 
doubt the probability of being them- 
selves likely to mend matters, and 
are thankful to let well alone. The 
growth of popular constitutions 
in a country originally governed 
by an aristocracy implies that 
the aristocracy is not any more 
a real aristocracy—that it is alive 
to its own interests and blind to 
other people’s interests. It does 
not imply that those others are es- 
sentially wiser or better, but only 
that they understand where their 
own shoe pinches ; and that if it be 
only a question of interest, they 
have a right to be considered as 
well as the class above them. In 
one sense it may be called an 
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advance, that inthe balance of power 
so introduced particular forms of ag- 
gravated injustice may be rendered 
impossible ; but we are brought no 
nearer to the indispensable thing 
without which no human society 
can work healthily or happily—the 
sovereignty of wisdom over folly— 
the pre-eminence of justice and 
right over greediness and self-seek- 
ing. The unjust authority is put 
away, the right authority is not 
installed in its place. People sup- 
pose it a great thing that every 
English householder should have a 
share in choosing his governors. 
Is it that the functions of govern- 
ment being reduced to zero, the 
choice of its administrators may be 
left to haphazard? The crew ofa 
man-of-war understand something 
of seamanship; the rank and file 
of a regiment are not absolutely 
without an inkling of the nature of 
military service ; yet if seamen and 
soldiers were allowed to choose 
their own leaders, the fate of fleets 
and armies so officered would not 
be hard to predict. Because they 
are not utterly ignorant of their 
business, and because they do not 
court their own destruction, the 
first use which the best of them 
would make of such a privilege 
would be to refuse to act upon it. 
No one seriously supposes that 
popular suffrage gives us a wiser 
Parliament than we used to have. 
Under the rotten borough system 
Parliament was notoriously a far 
better school of statesmanship than 
it is or ever can be where the merits 
of candidates have first to be recog- 
nised by constituencies. The rotten 
borough system fell, not because it 
was bad in itself, but because it was 
abused to maintain injustice—to en- 
rich the aristocracy and the land- 
owners at the expense of the people. 
We do not look for a higher mo- 
rality in the classes whom we have 
admitted to power; we expect them 
only to be sharp enough to under- 
stand their own concerns. We in- 
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sist that each interest shall be repre- 
sented, and we anticipate from the 
equipoise the utmost attainable 
amount of justice. It may be called 
progress, but it is a public confes- 
sion of despair of human nature. It 
is as much as to say that although 
wisdom may be higher than folly 
as far as heaven is above earth, the 
wise man has no more principle 
than the fool. Give him power and 
he will read the moral laws of the 
universe into a code which will only 
fill his own pocket, and, being no 
better than the fool, has no more 
right to be listened to. The entire 
Civil Service of this country has 
been opened amidst universal ac- 
clamations to public competition. 
Anyone who is not superannuated, 
and has not incurred notorious dis- 
grace, may present himself to the 
Board of Examiners, and win him- 
self a place in a public department. 
Everyone knows that if the heads 
of the departments were honestly 
to look for the fittest person that 
they could find to fill a vacant office, 
they could make better selections 
than can be made for them under 
the new method. The alteration 
means merely that these superior 
persons will not or cannot use their 
patronage disinterestedly, and that 
of two bad methods of choice the 
choice by examination is the least 
mischievous. 

The world calls all this progress. 
I call it only change; change which 
may bring us nearer to a better 
order of things, as the ploughing 
up and rooting the weeds out of a 
fallow is a step towards growing a 
clean crop of wheat there, but with- 
out a symptom at present showing 
of healthy organic growth. When 
a block of type from which a book 
has been printed is broken up into its 
constituent letters the letters so dis- 
integrated are called ‘pie.’ The pie, 
a mere chaos, is afterwards sorted 
and distributed, preparatory to being 
built up into fresh combinations. 
A distinguished American friend 
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describes Democracy as ‘ making 
pie.’ 

Meanwhile, beside the social con- 
fusion, the knowledge of outward 
things and the command of natural 
forces are progressing really with 
steps rapid, steady, and indeed gi- 
gantic. ‘ Knowledge comes’ if ‘ wis- 
dom lingers.’ The man of science 
discovers; the mechanist and the 
engineer appropriate and utilise each 
invention as it is made; and thus 
each day tools are formed or form- 
ing, which hereafter, when under 
moral control, will elevate the mate- 
rial condition of the entire human 
race. The labour which a hundred 
years ago made a single shirt now 
makes a dozen or a score. Ulti- 
mately it is possible that the harder 
and grosser forms of work will be 
done entirely by machinery, and 
leisure be left to the human drudge 
which may lift him bodily into 
another scale of existence. For the 
present no such effect is visible. 
The months to be fed and the backs 
to be covered multiply even faster 
than the means of feeding and 
clothing them ; and conspicuous as 
have been the fruits of machinery 
in the increasing luxuries of the 
minority, the level of comfort in the 
families of the labouring millions 
has in this country been rather 
declining than rising. The im- 
portant results have been so far 
rather political and social. Watt, 
Stephenson, and Wheatstone, al- 
ready and while their discoveries 
are in their infancy, have altered the 
relation of every country inthe world 
with its neighbours. The ocean bar- 
riers between continents which Na- 
ture seemed to have raised for eternal 
separation have been converted into 
easily travelled highways; mountain- 
chains are tunnelled ; distance, once 
the most troublesome of realities, 
has ceased to exist. The inventions 
of these three men determined the 
fate of the revolt of the Slave States. 
But for them and their work the 
Northern armies would have crossed 
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the Potomac in mere handfuls, ex- 
hausted with enormous marches. 
The iron roads lent their help. The 
collected strength of all New Eng- 
land and the West was able to fling 
itself into the work ; negro slavery 
is atanend; andthe Unionis not to 
be split like Europe into a number 
of independent states, but is to 
remain a single power, to exer- 
cise an influence yet unimaginable 
on the future fortunes of mankind. 
Aided by the same mechanical 
facilities, Germany obliterates the 
dividing lines of centuries. The 
Americans preserved the unity 
which they had. The Germans 
conquer for themselves a unity 
which they had not. France inter- 
feres, and half a million soldiers are 
collected and concentrated in a 
fortnight; armies, driven in like 
wedges, open rents and gaps from 
the Rhine to Orleans; and at the 
end of two months the nation whose. 
military strength was supposed to 
be the greatest in the world is reel- 
ing paralysed under blows to which 
these modern contrivances have 
exposed her. So far we may be 
satisfied ; but who can foresee the 
ultimate changes of which these 
are but the initial symptoms ? Who 
will be rash enough to say that they 
will promote necessarily the happi- 
ness of mankind? They are but 
weapons which may be turned to 
good or evil, according to the cha- 
racters of those who best understand 
how to use them. 

The same causes have created as 
rapidly a tendency no less mo- 
mentous towards migration and in- 
terfusion, which may one day produce 
a revolution in the ideas of alle- 
giance and nationality. English, 
French, Germans, Irish, even 
Chinese and Hindus, are scat- 
tering themselves over the world ; 
some bona fide in search of new 
homes, some merely as temporary 
residents—but any way establishing 
themselves wherever a living is to 
be earned in every corner of the 
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globe, careless of the flag under 
which they have passed. Far the 

largest part will never return; 

they will leave descendants, to 

whom their connection with the old 

country will be merely matter of 
history: but the ease with which 

we can now go from one place to 

the other will keep alive an inten- 

tion of returning, though it be never 
carried out; and as the numbers of 
these denizens multiply, intricate 
problems have already risen as to 
their allegiance, and will become 
more and more complicated. The 
English at Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai have no intention of becoming 
Chinese, but their presence there 
has shaken the stability of the 
Chinese empire, and has cost that 
country, if the returns are not enor- 
mously exaggerated, in the civil 
wars and rebellions of which they 
have been the indirect occasion, two 
hundred million lives. 

From the earliest times we trace 
migrations of nationsor the founding 
of colonies by spirited adventurers ; 
but never was the process going on 
at such a rate as now, and never 
with so little order or organised 
communion of purpose. No inge- 
nuity could have devised a plan for 
the dispersion of the superfluous 
part of the European populations 
so effective as the natural working 
cf personal impulse, backed by these 
new facilities. The question still 
returns, however, To what purpose? 
Are the effects of emigration to 
be only as the effects of ma- 
chinery? Are a few hundred mil- 
lions to be added to the popula- 
tion of the globe merely that they 
may make money and spend it ? 
In all the great movements at present 
visible there is as yet no trace of 
the working of intellectual or moral 
ideas—no sign of a conviction that 
man has more to live for than to 
labour and eat the fruit of his 
labour. 

So far, perhaps, the finest result 
of scientific activity lies in the 
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character which devo- 
tion of a life to science seems to 
produce. While almost every other 
occupation is pursued for the money 
which can be made out of it, and 
success measured by the money re- 
sult which has been realised—while 
even artists and men of letters, with 
here and there a brilliant exception, 
let the banker’s book become more 
and more the criterion of their being 
on the right road, the men of 
science alone seem to value know- 
ledge for its own sake, and to be 
valued in return for the addition 
which they are able to make to it. 
A dozen distinguished men might 
be named who have shown intel- 
lect enough to qualify them for 
the woolsack, or an archbishop’s 
mitre: external rewards of this 
kind might be thought the natural 
recompense for work which produces 
results so splendid; but they are 
quietly and unconsciously indiffer- 
ent—they are happy in their own 
occupations, and ask no more; and 
that here, and here only, there is 
real and undeniable progress is a 
significant proof that the laws 
remain unchanged under which ex- 
cellence of any kind is attainable. 

To conclude. 

The accumulation of wealth, with 
its daily services at the Stock Ex- 
change and the Bourse, with inter- 
national exhibitions for its religious 
festivals, and political economy for 
its gospel, is progress, if it be pro- 
gress at all, towards the wrong 
place. Baal, the god of the mer- 
chantsof Tyre, counted four hundred 
and fifty prophets when there was 
but one Elijah. Baal was a visible 
reality. Baal rose in his sun-cha- 
riot in the morning, scattered the 
evil spirits of the night, lightened 
the heart, quickened the seed in 
the soil, clothed the hill-side with 
waving corn, made the gardens 
bright with flowers, and loaded the 
vineyard with its purple clusters. 
When Baal turned away his face 

the earth languished, and dressed 






































herself in her winter mourning 
robe. Baal was the friend who held 
at bay the enemies of mankind, 
cold, nakedness, and hunger; who 
was kind alike to the evil and the 
good, to those who worshipped him 
and those who forgot their bene- 
factor. Compared to him, what was 
the being that ‘hid himself,’ the 
name without a form—that was 
called on, but did not answer— 
who appeared in visions of the 
night, terrifying the uneasy sleeper 
with visions of horror? Baal was 
god. The other was but the crea- 
tion of a frightened imagination—a 
phantom that had no existence out- 
side the brain of fools and dreamers. 
Yet in the end Baal could not save 
Samaria from the Assyrians, any 
more than M. Periere and the 
Crédit Mobilier can rescue Paris 
from Von Moltke. Paris, if saved 
at all, must be saved by a return to 
the uninviting virtues of harder and 
simpler times. The modern creed 
bids every man look first to his cash- 
box. Fact says that the cash-box 
must be the second concern—that a 
man’s life consists not in the abun- 
dance of things that he possesses. 
The modern creed says, by the 
mouth of Mr. Bright, that cheating 
was reasonable competition, and 
false weights, once called an abomi- 
nation, were venial delinquencies. 
Fact says that this vile belief has 
gone like poison into the marrow 
of the nations. The modern creed 
looks complacently on luxury as a 
stimulus to trade. Fact says that 
luxury has disorganised society, 
severed the bonds of goodwill which 
unite man to man, and class to 
class, and generated distrust and 
hatred. The modern creed looks 
on impurity with an approbation 
none the Jess real that it dares not 
openly avow it, dreading the dark- 
est sins less than over-population. 
Fact—which if it cannot otherwise 
secure a hearing, expresses itself at 
last in bayonets and bursting shells 
—declares that if our great mush- 
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room towns cannot clear themselves 
of pollution, the world will not long 
endure their presence. 

A serious person, when he is in- 
formed that any particular country 
is making strides in civilisation, will 
ask two questions. First personally, 
Are the individual citizens growing 
more pure in their private habits ? 
Are they true and just in their deal- 
ings? Is their intelligence, if they 
are becoming intelligent, directed 
towards learning and doing what 
is right, or are they looking only for 
more extended pleasures and for the 
means of obtaining them? Are 
they making progress in what old- 
fashioned people used to call the fear 
of God, or are their personal selves 
and the indulgence of their own in- 
clinations the end and aim of their 
existence? That is one question, 
and the other is its counterpart. 
Each nation has a certain portion 
of the earth’s surface allotted to it, 
from which the means of its sup- 
port are being wrung : are the pro- 
ceeds of labour distributed justly, 
according to the work which each 
individual has done; or does one 
plough and another reap in virtue 
of superior strength, superior clever- 
ness or cunning ? 

These are the criteria of progress. 
All else are merely misleading. In 
a state of nature there is no law 
but physical force. As society be- 
comes organised, strength is coerced 
by greater strength ; arbitrary vio- 
lence is restrained by the policeman; 
and the relations between man and 
man, in some degree, are human- 
ised. That is true improvement. 
But large thews and sinews are only 
the rudest of the gifts which en- 
able one man to take advantage of 
his neighbour. Sharpness of wit 
gives no higher title to superiority 
than bigness of muscie and bone. 
The power to overreach requires 
restraint as much as the power to 
rob and kill; and the progress of 
civilisation depends on the extent 
of the domain which is reclaimed 
3B2 
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under the moral law. Nations 
have been historically great in pro- 
portion to their success in this di- 
rection. Religion, while it is sound, 
creates a basis of conviction on 
which legislation can act; and where 
the legislator drops the problem, 
the spiritual teacher takes it up. 
So long as a religion is believed, and 
so long as it retains a practical di- 
rection, so long the moral idea of 
right is the principle of the govern- 
ment. When religion degenerates 
into superstition or doctrinalism, 
the statesman loses his ground, and 
laws intended, as it is scornfully 
said, to make men virtuous by Act of 
Parliament, either sink into desue- 
tude or are formally abandoned. 
How far modern Europe has tra- 
velled in this direction would be too 
large an enquiry. Thus much, 
however, is patent, and, so far as 
our own country is concerned, 

proudly avowed: Provinces of ac- 
tion once formally occupied by law 
have been abandoned to anarchy. 
Statutes which regulated wages, 
statutes which assessed prices, 
statutes which interfered with per- 
sonal liberty, in the supposed in- 
terests of the commonwealth, have 
been repealed as mischievous. It 
is now held that beyond the pre- 
vention of violence and the grossest 
forms of fraud, government can 
meddle only for mischief—that crime 
only needs repressing—and that a 
community prospers best where 
every one is left to scramble for 
himself, and find the place for which 
his gifts best qualify him. Justice, 
which was held formerly to be co- 
extensive with human conduct, is 
limited to the smallest corner of 
it. The labourer or artisan has a 
right only to such wages as he can 
extort out of the employer. The 


purchaser who is cheated in a shop 
must blame his own simplicity, and 
endeavour to be wiser for the future. 

Habits of obedience, moral con- 
victions inherited from earlier times, 
have enabled this singular theory to 
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work for a time; men have sub- 
mitted to be defrauded rather than 
quarrel violently with the institu- 
tions of their country. There are 
symptoms, however, which indicate 
that the period of forbearance is 
waning. Swindling has grown to 
a point among us where even Mr. 

Bright preaches patience unsuccess- 
fully, and Trades-Unionism indi- 
cates that the higgling of the market 
is not the last word on the wages 
question. Government will have to 
take up again its abandoned func- 
tions, and will understand that the 
cause and meaning of its existence 
is the discovery and enforcement 
of the elementary rules of right 
and wrong. Here lies the road of 
true progress, and nowhere else. 
It is no primrose path—with 
exhibition flourishes, _ elasticity 
of revenue, and shining lists of ex- 
ports and imports. The upward 
climb has been ever a steep and 
thorny one, involving, first of all, 
the forgetfulness of self, the worship 
of which, in the creed of the econo- 
mist, is the mainspring of advance. 
That the change will come, if not to 
us in England, yet to our posterity 
somewhere upon the planet, expe- 
rience forbids us to doubt. The 
probable manner of it is hopelessly 
obscure. Men never willingly ac- 
knowledge that they have been ab- 
surdly mistaken. An indication of 
what may possibly happen may be 
found, perhaps, in a singular pheno- 
menon of the spiritual development 
of mankind which occurred in a far 
distant age. The fact itself is, at 
all events, so curious that a passing 
thought may be usefully bestowed 
upon it. 

The Egyptians were the first peo- 
ple upon the earth who emerged 
into what is now called civilisation. 
How they lived, how they were 
governed during the tens or hun- 
dreds of generations which inter- 
vened between their earliest and 
latest monuments, there is little 
evidence to say. At the date when 
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they become historically visible they 
present the usual features of effete 
Oriental societies ; the labour exe- 
cuted by slave gangs, and a rich, 
luxurious minority spending their 
time in feasting and revelry. Wealth 
accumulated, Art flourished. Enor- 
mous engineering works illustrated 
the talent or ministered to the 
vanity of the priestly and military 
classes. The favoured of fortune 
basked in perpetual sunshine. The 
millions sweated in the heat under 
the lash of the taskmaster, and 
were paid with just so much of 
the leeks and onions and fleshpots 
as would continue them in a con- 
dition to work. Of these despised 
wretches some hundreds of thon- 
sands were enabled by Providence 
to shake off the yoke, to escape 
over the Red Sea into the Arabian 
desert, and there receive from Hea- 
ven a code of laws under which 
they were to be governed in the 
land where they were to be planted. 

What were those laws ? 

The Egyptians, in the midst of 
their corruptions, had inherited the 
doctrine from their fathers which 
is considered the foundation of all 
religion. They believed in a life 
beyond the grave—in the judgment 
bar of Osiris, at which they were to 
stand on leaving their bodies, and 
ina future of happiness or misery as 
they had lived well or ill upon earth. 
It was not a speculation of philo- 
sophers—it was the popular creed; 
and it was held with exactly the 
same kind of belief with which it 
has been held by the Western 
nations since their conversion to 
Christianity. 

But what was the practical effect 
of their belief? There is no 
doctrine, however true, which 
works mechanically on the soul 
like a charm. The expectation of 
a future state may be a motive 
for the noblest exertion, or it may 
be an excuse for acquiescence in 
evil, and serve to conceal and 
perpetuate the most enormous 
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iniquities. The magnate of Thebes 
or Memphis, with his huge estates, 
his town and country palaces, 
his retinue of eunuchs, and his 
slaves whom he counted by thon- 
sands, was able to say to himself, if 
he thought at all, ‘True enough, 
there are inequalities of fortune. 
These serfs of mine have a miser- 
able time of it, but it is only a time 
after all; they have immortal souls, 
poor devils! and their wretched 
existence here is but a drop of 
water in the ocean of their being. 
They have as good a chance of 
Paradise as I have—perhaps better. 
Osiris will set all right hereafter ; 
and for the present rich and poor 
are an ordinance of Providence, and 
there is no occasion to disturb 
established institutions. For my- 
self, I have drawn a prize in the 
lottery, and I hope I am grateful. 
I subscribe handsomely to the temple 
services. I am myself punctual in 
my religious duties. ‘The priests, 
who are wiser than I am, pray for 
me, and they tell me I may set my 
mind at rest.’ 

Under this theory of things the 
Israelites had been ground to 
powder, They broke away. They 
too were to become a nation. A 
revelation of the true God was 
bestowed on them, from which, as 
from a fountain, a deeper know- 
ledge of the Divine nature was to 
flow out over the earth; and the 
central thought of it was the reali- 
sation of the Divine government— 
not in a vague hereafter, but in the 
living present. The unpractical 
prospective justice which had be- 
come an excuse for tyranny was 
superseded by an immediate justice 
in time. They were to reap the 
harvest of their deeds, not in heaven, 
but on earth. There was no life in 
the grave whither they were going. 
The future state was withdrawn 
from their sight till the mischief 
which it had wrought was for- 
gotten. It was not denied, but it 
was veiled ina cloud. It was left 
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to private opinion to hope or to 
fear ; but it was no longer held out 
either as an excitement to piety or 
a terror to evil-doers. The God of 
Israel was a living God, and His 
power was displayed visibly and 
immediately in rewarding the good 
and punishing the wicked while 
they remained in the flesh. 
Without pressing the parallel, 
phenomena are showing themselves 
which indicate that an analogous 
suspension of belief provoked by 
the same causes may possibly be 
awaiting ourselves. The relations 
between man and man are now sup- 
posed to be governed by natural 
laws which enact themselves inde- 
pendent of considerations of justice. 
Political economy is erected into a 
science, and the shock to our moral 
nature is relieved by reflections 
that it refers only to earth, and that 
justice may take effect hereafter. 
Science, however, is an inexorable 
master. The evidence for a here- 


after depends on considerations 
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which science declines to entertain. 
To piety and conscientiousness it 
appears inherently probable; but 
to the calm, unprejudiced student 
of realities, piety and conscientious- 
ness are insufficient witnesses to 
matters of fact. The religious pas- 
sions have made too many mistakes 
to be accepted as of conclusive autho- 
rity. Scientific habits of thought, 
which are more and more con- 
trolling us, demand external proofs 
which are difficult to find. It 
may be that we require once 
more to have the living certainties 
of the Divine government brought 
home to us more palpably; that 
a doctrine which has been the 
consolation of the heavy-laden for 
eighteen hundred years may have 
generated once more a practical 
infidelity; and that by natural and 
intelligent agencies, in the further- 
ance of the everlasting purposes of 
our Father in heaven, it may again 
be about to be withdrawn. 


J. A, F. 











TR. WILKIE COLLINS, in his 
\ amusing novel Man and Wife, 
has recently made an onslaught 
upon the sect who were formerly 
known as ‘muscular Christians,’ 
but who seem inclined to drop the 
substantive from their title. Their 
brief day of general favour is over, 
and we are now going through the 
familiar process of breaking in 
pieces the idol which we had set 
up. The sect, indeed, flourishes and 
spreads as rapidly as ever; but itis 
no longer the object of universal 
petting and flattery. People have 
suddenly waked up to the conviction 
that cricket and rowing should not 
monopolise the whole of a youth’s 
energy till the day when he puts 
on a wig or a surplice. They bave 
found out that the whole duty of man 
does not consist in ‘fearing God 
and walking a thousand miles in a 
thousand hours;’ and Mr. Wilkie 
Collins represents the consequent 
reaction against the athletic part of 
the world in its most intense shape. 
There is a difficulty in understand- 
ing that kind of advice which comes 
to us in the equivocal shape of fic- 
tion. We do not know precisely 
whether the monster set up for our 
execration is intended to be a fair 
specimen of the normal type, or a 
more or less humorous exaggeration 
of its worst peculiarities. If Mr. 
Collins’s hero were designed as an 
average specimen of our University 
oarsmen, or even as a not very ex- 
ceptional development of thespecies, 
we should have little trouble in 
convicting him of gross caricature. 
After all, few of the young men who 
have won the applause of the 
British public at Putney have ended 
by the brutal murde: of their wives. 
Some of them have become bishops 
and judges, and the immense ma- 
jority have settled down into quiet, 
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respectable clergymen, lawyers, and 
country gentlemen. But not to 
take Mr. Collins too seriously, it 
may be doubted whether his hero 
can be justified as an ideal ex- 
aggeration of qualities which are 
common amongst the class assailed. 
He is, we are told, a magnificent 
animal; amass of bone and muscle 
capable of performing incredible 
feats of strength and endurance. 
Even as an animal, however, he is 
a failure in the most important 
respects; for his constitution has 
been sacrificed to the development 
of muscular tissue. He is an ad- 
mirable piece of machinery for de- 
veloping muscle, as a prize pig is a 
wonderful machine for laying on 
fat; but he is really ill qualified 
for the struggle for existence ; just 
as the same pig would be incapable 
of picking up a living in the forests 
where his ancestors flourished. 
Meanwhile his moral and intellec- 
tual nature have been atrophied. 
He knows absolutely nothing, ex- 
cept the correct theory of running 
a race, or applying his strength to 
an oar ; he has read nothing, except 
Bell's Life, Fistiana, and the Row- 
ing Calendar. His mental powers 
would be equal to carrying on a 
conversation with the successors 
of Tom Sayers in the back parlour 
of a public-house, and he is good 
enough at arithmetic to be able to 
keep a betting-book. With such 
exceptions, literature and art are 
a simple blank to him, and any 
intellectual energy he retains has 
dwindled into the shape of low 
cunning. His highest triumph, in 
fact, is to jockey an antagonist, 
and keep a good thing dark till he 
has been able to get his money on. 
Mr. Collins will not even allow that 
he can appreciate the merits of fair 
play, frequently as that advantage 
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is claimed for the lovers of athletic 
sports. He urges (rather absurdly, 
as most people will think) that 
judicious running in a race, for ex- 
ample, is simply one mode of trick- 
ing an antagonist. When this repre- 
sentative of the ancient gladiator 
comes into society, he behaves much 
as a London rough might be ex- 
pected to do, with the additional 
disadvantage that he is sufficiently 
familiar with external regulations 
not to be cowed into modesty. The 
fine gentleman of the old school 
by whom he is contrasted is per- 
fectly shocked by the ruffianly slang 
which he permits himself in the 
presence of ladies, and his habit of 
smoking a short pipe in their faces 
during the most thrilling conversa- 
tions. His best notion of paying a 
compliment to the lady to whom he 
is engaged is to allow her to see 
him trying his powers over a short 
race-course. That fine gentleman, 
by the way, might have been re- 
minded of some of the scenes of his 
own youth—of the Tom and Jerry 
school of manners, of the days in 
which princes associated with prize- 
fighters, and of the good old three- 
bottle heroes who kept a regular 
attendant to loosen their neckcloths 
under the after-dinner table. To 
let this pass, however, it is not 
wonderful that the athlete is only 
at his ease when consorting with 
grooms professional trainers 
His morals are as vile as his man- 
ners. He may for a time, and in 
view of a definite object, restrain 
his vicious propensities; but it is 
only to become more grovelling and 
sensual when the period of training 
is over. He is as unconscious of the 
more delicate sentiments as a dog, 
and is about as gracious to his wife 
as the ruffians who every now and 
then trample their women into 
shapelessness with hobnailed boots. 
When his father is dying, he calmly 
lights his pipe and gives thanks 
that it is not his favourite horse. 
And finally, to cap this pleasant 


or 
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combination of qualities, this com- 
pound of brutality, meanness, stu- 
pidity, and bad manners is an object 
of such universal admiration from 
all but a faithful few, that the 
seduction of an admirable and re- 
fined young lady is represented as 
a natural and (in her) pardonable 
consequence of the glory which he 
has acquired from winning a Uni- 
versity race. Mr. Collins lays on 
his colours pretty thickly. 

It would of course be absurd to 
judge too severely of the accuracy 
of this picture. Mr. Collins is 
quite justified in painting a very 
hideous caricature in order to rouse 
us from our lethargy. His imagin- 
ary athlete is merely a reproduc- 
tion of the little boy of nursery tales 
who takes a walk on Sunday, and 
ends by being handed over to Jack 
Ketch. Some little boys run that 
career, but even the moralist who 
describes their fate does not mean 
to assert that it is an average 
ease. The worst qualities of Mr. 
Collins’s hero are those of the 
premature betting-man, and not of 
the overgrown schoolboy. The 
love of gambling and of all the 
dirty practices by which the turf 
has been degraded to its present 
state are not characteristic, and we 
may hope that they never will be, 
of the ordinary athlete. If the 
poison of the betting-ring should 
extend its contagion to. cricket, 
rowing, and other sports, they will 
indeed be as demoralising as Mr. 
Collins could possibly suppose. 
This has not yet happened; but 
any symptoms of approaching 
danger should be watched with 
vigilant care. It is unpleasant, 
for example, to see the odds on the 
University boat race quoted in the 
regular lists of betting. It may, 
however, be said with great con- 
fidence, that genuine lovers of ath- 
letic sports are thoroughly alive to 
the evil, and that the two types of 
the athlete and the sporting man 
are stillentirely distinct at the Uni- 
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versities. Any approach to a fusion 
would undoubtedly be a fatal symp- 
tom. For the present it is enough 
to say that Mr. Collins seems to 
have confounded these distinct ten- 
dencies, and has put upon the 
shoulders of his unlucky athlete a 
heavy burden of imputations to 
which he is not justly liable. 

When we have subtracted these 


qualities from the awful roll of 


vices attributed by Mr. Collins to 
his ideal athlete, he is no longer so 
revolting a character. He has his 
faults and his weaknesses, but he 
need not be painted with quite so 
black a brush. He is, indeed, for 
the most part a very good, simple 
creature. He has some of the merits 
as well as the faults of boyhood. 
The stroke of the University boat 
has, for the time, succeeded the 
cock of the.school in his imagination 
as occupying the most enviable 
position in England. But though 
paying a rather overstrained re- 
verence to muscular development, 
he is, as a rule, a harmless and 
pleasant youth enough. He knows 
that he is grossly ignorant, though 
he does not quite appreciate the 
disadvantages of the defect. He is 
generally modest to a painful degree 
in the presence of the class de- 
scribed by the Oxford Conservative 
as the ‘damned intellectuals;’ and 
recognises, though rather too dimly, 
his inferiority. It would indeed 
be as well if the clever young gen- 
tlemen sometimes learnt a lesson 
from him. He may be a little at a 
loss for topics of conversation in 
the society of ladies, and a little apt 
to lapse into decided slang; but 
that he is habitually brutal and 
offensive must be rejected as a 
misrepresentation. If he is rough, 
it is the roughness of the full. 
blooded young male animal, with 
the cerebral action rather insufii- 
ciently developed; but thought- 
lessness and clumsiness are among 
the worst sins to be laid to his 
charge. Such a man may occa- 
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sionally develop into a ruffian ; but 
in nine cases out of ten he is more 
likely to turn out into a simple 
English gentleman of the eupeptic 
variety, distinguished, it may be, 
by a rather excessive share of that 
glorious ignorance of things in 
general which is a peculiarity of 
his class. It might even be sug- 
gested, if too much had not been 
said on this side of the question, 
to say that he possesses certain 
characteristic virtues. It has be- 
come impossible to hear a gentleman 
described as ‘manly’ or spoken of 
as a ‘good fellow’ without con- 
ceiving a certain prejudice against 
him ; even those simple terms are 
beginning to connote a decided im- 
becility; whilst the still more exalted 
vocabulary of the true muscular 
Christians has been drawn upon 
too freely for further use. It is 
hard, but inevitable, that after any 
class has been overpraised for a 
certain time, it is impossible even 
to do it justice without using epi- 
thets which have come to stink in 
our nostrils. It will be enough to 
express a belief, audacious as it may 
seem, that the Tom Brown variety of 
youth really deserved some fraction 
of the praise that was lavished upon 
him; and to put it on the most mode- 
rate footing, that if a lad is going to 
be idle, a muscular idleness is better 
than most other kinds. If Satan 
must find us in employment, he 
had better tempt his victims 
with rowing than with loafing. 
After all due deductions have been 
made, and we have gone through 
the most philosophical refrigeration, 
it is hard to look without a certain 
sneaking admiration upon the ath- 
letic champions of the Universities. 
They are fine animals, and even 
something more—but I feel the 
necessity for restraining any ten- 
dency to enthusiasm. 

If this be a fair statement, the 
conclusion will be that the un- 
deniable faults of the athlete are 
rather faults of defect than of 
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excess. Breathe a little more intel- 
lect into these masses of bone and 
muscle, and they would be really 
creditable persons. We should not 
be anxious to adopt a depressing 
system, but to give them a little 
stimulus of a different kind; or 
rather we should only depress them 
sufficiently to leave room for a 
development of other faculties. 
For it must in fairness be remarked 
that muscularity within due bounds 
is really a very excellent thing, and 
has flourished hitherto because it 
supplies a serious want of the times. 
The mania for rowing and cricket 
may have been stimulated by the 
preaching which is now so much 
denounced, but the preaching fell 
upon ground well prepared to re- 
ceive it. After all, what is a young 
Englishman to do at the present 
day, at the age when he becomes 
conscious of possessing a vigor- 
ous physical system? Everybody 


knows, though I cannot quote the 


appropriate statistics, that we are 
living more and more in towns and 
treading closer upon each other’s 
heels. Field sports, which (speak- 
ing with all due respect for Mr. 
Freeman) have their merits, are 
becoming steadily more inaccessible 
to all but the richest classes. If pre- 
served at all, they must be preserved 
at the price of becoming in a high 
degree artificial and matters of 
expensive luxury. The class which 
does not live by manual labour, and 
which at the same time has very 
little opportunities for hunting or 
fishing, has increased in an enor- 
mous ratio, and is still increasing. 
Some member of the Social Science 
Association could probably tell us 
how many young men there are 
within a few miles of Charing 
Cross who have no chance, in the 
ordinary work of their lives, of dis- 
covering (if I may adopt the well- 
known phrase) why Providence gave} 
them strong arms and legs instead | 
of riding on the Underground Rail-| 
way. We still have in us certain| 
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remains of the savage, and are 
indeed likely more than ever to 
discover the need of encouraging 
a vigorous physical development. 
What can be more natural or sen- 
sible than that under such circum- 
stances there should be a growing 
love of all sorts of gymnastics and 
athletic sports, especially during the 
time of life when we can best enjoy 
them? We can hardly see the un- 
fortunate youths whoare condemned 
to pass their lives in London streets 
without an anxious desire that they 
may be encouraged within due 
limits to every kind of sensible 
athletic training. A quick eye and 
a strong arm are not the best or 
only provision for the struggle of 
life; but they are highly useful 
things in their way; and except 
in the much abused athletic sports, 
there is no mode of training them 
provided for a very large section 
of our population. Are we not 
always complaining, rightly or 
wrongly, that our nerves are apt to 
be overstrained in these exciting 
days, that we grow poorly or dys- 
peptic, and fall off in appetite under 
the strain of professional life; and is 
it not as well to cultivate some good 
stupid amusement, which will allow 
us occasionally to exercise our 
bodies and relax our minds? 
Whilst the conditions of modern 
society remain what they are, it is 
likely that we shall every day feel 
more strongly the benefit of some 
strong unreasonable taste for healthy 
exercise on land or water as a 
natural corrective to the evils of 
a sedentary life. 

If this be so, we should endeavour 
to restore the balance by elevating 
the intellectual standard of our 
young men rather than depressing 
their physical energies. The per- 
sons who, if they are not chiefly 
responsible for the existing evils, 
can at least do most to apply a 
remedy, are the authorities of our 
Universities and public schools. 
Bitter complaints have been made 
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by excellent observers of the ener- 
vating influence upon University 
studies of the mania for athletic 
sports. The genuine student, it is 
said, has become a rare animal; 
undergraduates look upon the Uni- 
versities as places for play, and not 
for work. Real, strenuous intellec- 
tual labour is little valued ; and the 
students who give a tone to the 
place are not the industrious, but 
the luxurious and idle. The poor 
man, who should come up to live on 
bread and water, and win knowledge 
in the sweat of his brow, would 
be despised instead of honoured. 
The rich man, who passes three 
years of self-indulgence in more 
or less objectionable amusements, 
takes the lead in general esteem. 
Oxford and Cambridge encou- 
rage their pupils to be fine gen- 
tlemen. It is left to chance 
whether they are or are not to be 
vigorous men. Assuming that there 
is some truth in criticisms of this 
tendency, let us ask in what respects 
the University system, as it now 
exists, is calculated to generate the 
alleged evils. We may start from 
an obvious analogy which has often 
been remarked between the studies 
and the amusements of the Univer- 
sities. The mental and the physical 
health of the students should be 
the ultimate object in both cases ; 
the faculties of mind and body 
should be developed as widely and 
thoroughly as possible. Now the 
characteristic peculiarity of our 
educational system is that the 
means have a very indirect relation 
to the results desired. Rowing may 
be the best possible means of train- 
ing some lads, as it may also be very 
bad for others; it is pursued with in- 
discriminating zeal, whether it leads 
to a heart disease or to a proper 
development of the pectoral muscles. 
Mathematics, in the same way, is 
for some a most admirable and 
bracing study ; for others it is com- 
paratively a waste of time, and may 
be incidentally mischievous if pur- 
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sued to the exclusion of other 
branches of enquiry. Leaving it to 
those whom it may concern to draw 
the correct inference in regard ,to 
physical gymnastics, let us turn to 
the arguments by which the parallel 
system of intellectual gymnastics is 
avowedly defended. The character- 
istic dogma of the University Con- 
servatives is that the studies of the 
placeshould be directed to strengthen 
the mind, and not to supply it with 
useful information. To the positive 
part of this doctrine there is, of 
course, no objection ; but the conse- 
quences of the negative element are 
worth considering. It is thought a 
distinct recommendation of a study 
that it can be turned to no direct 
account in the subsequent affairs of 
life. Anyone who suggests that the 
Universities ought to prepare men 
for being lawyers, or clergymen, or 
merchants, by giving them know- 
ledge appropriate to their career, is 
ridiculed for his base utilitarian 
spirit. He is told that he misap- 
prehends the true nature of a Uni- 
versity, and that it would be de- 
graded if it were to receive a 
professional taint. Not to argue 
the general question, or to ask why 
we should believe that there is 
@ necessary divergence between 
studies which train the faculties 
and studies which have an imme- 
diate practical application, there are 
at any rate certain inevitable con- 
sequences. Taking, in the first 
place, the great bulk of students, 
who will always be stupid, and intel- 
lectually torpid, the theory means, 
when translated into facts, that the 
dull youth is to continue to be a 
schoolboy for three years after he 
has left school. The University is, 
for him, simply a prolongation of 
the old treadmill on which he has 
been working for years. The lad of 
eighteen, who has already found out 
that he has no vocation for Latin 
and Greek and Euclid, is set down 
to plod through the old weary 
round once more. He has to stumble 
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through a couple of Greek and 
Latin books, to learn to describe 
the common pump, and to get by 
heart the driest conceivable sum- 


mary of what passed a couple of 


generations ago for an able defence 
of Christianity. He has already 
learnt to regard the teachers of 
such things as his natural enemies, 
to be evaded by every artifice in his 
power. He has more money at his 
disposal, and a good deal more 
liberty; and the fear of being 
plucked is substituted for the fear 
of being flogged ; but otherwise he 
is treated just as his schoolmasters 
treated him when they had first 
found out that he was a fool. Is it 
surprising that his gorge rises at the 
‘dry remainder biscuit’ with which 
it is sought to cram him once more 
against his will? The University 
treats its pupils as schoolboys; why 
should it expect them to behave 
otherwise than as schoolboys—that 
is to say, as reluctant recipients of 
a disgustful knowledge, and eager 
devotees of any sort of pleasure that 
comes in their way? A very docile lad 
generally tries to rise a little above 
the lowest permissible standard, A 
simply inert lad tries to satisfy his 
taskmasters on the easiest possible 
terms. A youth of any ambition 
and originality throws himself im- 
petuously into the only pursuits 
where he can expect to obtain a 
certain kind of popular distinction ; 
he secks, that is, precisely the same 
pleasures that a schoolboy seeks, 
only with greater powers of enjoy- 
ment, and restrained by a laxer 
discipline. If he refrains from 
positively objectionable pleasures, 
and indulges chiefly in those which 
require some self-command, and an 
energetic use of certain faculties, 
it is very difficult to blame him. 
Indeed, if by the teaching of the 
Universities we mean—not that 
teaching which is embodied in re- 
turns, and prospectuses, and official 
manifestoes, but that which ex- 
presses the inevitable result of the 
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whole system of instruction, we 
should be inclined to think that the 
University had deliberately resolved 
to drive all its less cultivated stu- 
dents to the cricket-field and the 
river, as the only places in which 
they can really find some satisfy- 
ing employment of their energies. 

It is of course easy to reply that 
idleness and stupidity are qualities 
which will never be eliminated, and 
that the same reluctance to study 
would probably be exhibited even 
if the most attractive courses of 
study were provided. Admitting 
this for what it is worth, and it 
would indeed be presumptuous to 
treat the stupidity of mankind as a 
completely eradicable evil, it does 
not follow that the stupidity is a 
fixed quantity. If University studies 
had some more direct bearing upon 
the active work of life, it does not 
seem rash to assume that idleness 
might be materially reduced, and 
rendered, so to speak, a less tri- 
umphant element, In the first place, 
these poor neglected students are 
not all of them so dead to the neces- 
sity of self-improvement as is hastily 
assumed, Many of them turn out 
in after life to be successful men 
in a variety of callings. Some of 
them deliberately refrain from study 
till the period at which they can 
understand that their studies will 
have some practical bearing on their 
future success, ‘Though this is 
often an empty excuse, it is not 
invariably insincere, and something 
might be done if the ground for it 
could be fairly cutaway. Ifa tutor 
could say to his pupils, ‘ You are not 
only in danger of being plucked, 
but you are risking your future 
saveer by starting in life without the 
usual preparation,’ he would gain 
a new leverage for his appeals. At 
present we cannot say with the 
slightest plausibility that a man’s 
success is in the remotest degree 
endangered by his not knowing 
quite as many propositions in 
Kuclid, or being as well drilled in 
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Paley, as his rivals. The common 
fancy of a young man that he can 
make up for present idleness by a 
month or two of real work when he 
begins life in earnest will never be 
completely put down, but it should 
at least be made palpably false. 
At present it is only too near an 
ee to the truth. There 

s, however, another and stronger 
aan. The ultimate appeal in 
ordinary cases is really to the pa- 
rents of the youth. He dislikes 
being plucked because he dislikes 
being sent home in disgrace, and 
the real argument of the oe 
generally reduces itself to the threa 

‘If you are idle, T shall complain . 
your father.’ How, then, is the 
home influence to be brought to bear 
upon our masses of idleness? 'Tu- 
tors frequently complain, and with 
great justice, that parents send their 
children to the Universities merely 
to acquire a certain social polish, 
and are quite satisfied so long as 
they escape disgrace in examina- 
tions. Parents meanwhile com- 
plain, and with at least a superficial 
appearance of justice, that they do 
not see any use in a University edu- 
cation except in view of this polish, 
which for many purposes is worse 
than useless. “The commercial 
classes generally hold that a boy is 
spoiled for life at a University, and 
ought to be set down in a counting- 
house at sixteen. It may be a good 
thing for the son of a country gen- 
tleman who has nothing to learn 
except the way of spending his 
money to waste three precious years 
in acquiring an artificial training 
in studies of no practical use, but 
a boy who has only the prospect 
of earning his bread by severe 
drudgery has no business to indulge 


in such extravagance. It is like 
teaching a navvy how to tie a 


white neckcloth. The mere foppery 
of learning i is offered instead of the 
genuine substance. Here, again, 
it may be true that we are often 
dealing with a mere excuse; the 
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dislike may really imply a base 
utilitarian spirit which does not ap- 
preciate the advantages of high in- 
tellectual culture, and summarily 
sets down as useless whatever is 
not capable of being turned to im- 
mediate account in hard cash. But 
the misfortune is that the excuse, 
whether made in ignorance or not, 
is substantially well founded. The 
University does in fact give to its 
inferior students a kind of training 
which is essentially useless. ‘To say 
nothing as yet of the really success- 
ful students, it is impossible to 
maintain that the great bulk of 
undergraduates learn anything 
which is useful in the counting- 
house or elsewhere. Granting that 
a first-class man has acquired a 
training which will fit him to be a 
statesman, or a philosopher, or a 
judge, and that such training would 
‘be useful in the lowest as well as in 
the highest employment, it does not 
follow that the power of being 
crammed with Euclid, or with a 
few scraps of classical knowledge, 
or fragments of Paley’s Hvidences, 
implies any increased capacity for 
any walk in life. But whether the 
argument be sound or mistaken, 
one fact at least is evident. If you 
are content to look down with so- 
vereign contempt upon the demands 
of parents, you must not expect 
the parents to help you. If they 
ask you to give their children bread, 
and you offer only some ambrosial 
food of which the use is altogether 
above their understanding, they 
will not force their children to eat it. 
If it is desired to obtain really ener- 
getic students, the very first step 
must be to appeal to the class from 
which they are most likely to spring. 
Attract not merely the sons of 
country gentlemen or of comfort- 
able professional men, but the sons 
of those who know the value of 
time, and will not waste three years 
without seeing some definite return 
for it. At present poor men wish- 
ing to rise in life are. frequently 
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excluded from the Universities 
by the fear of expense. The ex- 
pense, however, as it depends 
chiefly upon the customary mode 
of living, would be lowered if 
poor students would come. The 
only way of escaping from this 
vicious circle is to offer a more 
really valuable consideration. It is 
a rash thing for a poor man to send 
his sons to the University on the 
precarious chance of gaining a fel- 
lowship; but if they had the cer- 
tainty of obtaining really useful 
knowledge, he would feel that the 
time was at any rate not entirely 
wasted; and we should appeal 
in the most worthy manner to the 
class of men, made industrious by 
the necessities of their position in 
life, who would form a most desir- 
able counterpoise to the rich and 
idle students now too much in the 
ascendant. The lofty indifference 
to the stupid requirements of pa- 
rents may be philosophical, but it 
is plain that it can only be main- 
tained at the price of losing one, 
and that the most important, 
auxiliary force in carrying on the 
war against idleness. Moreover, 
the burden of proof may certainly 
be said to lie upon those who de- 
clare that it is impossible to find 
studies which shall be at once suf- 
ficiently elevating to the trainers 
and yet possess a utility intelligible 
to ordinary minds. Certainly they 
seem to have succeeded in discover- 
ing a kind of study which fulfils 
neither condition. 

So far reference has been made 
exclusively to the ‘pass’ or ‘ poll’ 
men who will under any circum- 
stances preserve a great mass of 
impassive stupidity. One remedy 
suggested is to get rid of them sum- 
marily by a severe entrance matri- 
culation examination, which should 
strain out all persons incapable of 
profiting by the higher branches of 
study. To this course there are 
some obvious objections, and there 
is no great probability that it will 
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be adopted. Supposing, however, 
that it could be carried out, there 
would still remain the question 
whether the spirit in which even 
the higher branches of study are 
pursued be such as to encourage a 
due respect for intellectual as com- 
pared with merely physical excel- 
lence. The answer may be given 
in afew words. The special cha- 
racteristic of the English Univer- 
sities is precisely this: that they 
are not primarily places for study, 
but places for winning considerable 
prizes in money. Incidentally and 
indirectly, undergraduates are en- 
couraged to improve their minds; 
but the real motive suggested to 
them is the winning of honour and 
emolument by success in examina- 
tions. ‘The fellowships, it is often 
said, are the mainspring of the 
Universities ; in other words, intel- 
lectual training is a secondary con- 
sideration. Let us trace one or two 
immediate consequences of this 
system. It is not, perhaps, out of 
place to remark upon the singular 
contrast between the exalted claims 
of some of the defenders of the 
present system and their practical 
conclusions. They scorn appeal to 
the industry of a student based on 
the utility of their instruction for 
the practical affairs of life; they 
therefore make the more intelligible 
appeal founded on his love of money. 
They bribe him to devote his mind 
to exalted lines of enquiry by offer- 
ing him the solid reward of (say) 
two or three thousand pounds. It 
may sound sentimental to say that 
industry stimulated by such means 
will never receive a proper place in 
the esteem of the students; that 
learning which is acquired only for 
the temporary purpose of gaining a 
heavy reward will neither deserve 
nor receive much honour ; and that 
whilst the ideal of a University 
student is not the man devoted for 
life to intellectual pursuits, but the 
man who can make a high score in 
examination lists, the prevailing tone 
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of feeling cannot be thoroughly 
healthy. But there are results of 
a more palpable kind. The most 
obvious is the singular narrowness 
which still characterises our con- 
ceptions of the highest intellectual 
cultivation. We may say that at 
Cambridge (till the system had been 
slightly modified by recent changes) 
half the students learnt nothing at 
all, or nothing more than is taught 
in tolerably “good schools to idle 
boys; and that half the remainder 
devoted their whole energies to 
mathematics. Something like a 
hundred and twenty mathematicians 
are turned out every year, of which 
perhaps twenty pay more or less 
attention to mathematics in after 
life. Even admitting everything 
that can be said by their warmest 
advocates of the advantage of mathe- 
matics as a mental tonic, can any- 
thing be more preposterous than 
that a hundred young men should 
be yearly sent out into the world 
with no pretence of cultivation 
except their acquaintance with a 
science which they will instantly 
forget? If their minds have been 
taught, they have not been filled. 
In the whole wide field of know- 
ledge they know or need know ab- 
solutely nothing beyond the few 
truths which can be treated by 
mathematical formule. Assuming 
mathematics to deserve a certain 
pre-eminence, does it deserve the 
exclusive devotion of three pre- 
cious years? Would not some 
of the hundred be the better 
for knowing a little theology, or 
law, or history, or chemistry, or 
modern literature, or practical sci- 
ence? On leaving Cambridge they 
will be immersed in the dry, prac- 
tical business of law or the working 
of a country parish. Would it not 
be well if some other tastes had 
been stimulated whilst there was 
yet time; if they had been en- 
couraged to make the first steps 
towards some acquirements which 
would give additional interest to 
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their lives and elevate them a little 
above the mere mechanical drudgery 
of their professions? To such 
questions there can be only one 
answer to persons not blinded by 
the prejudices which gather round 
every established system. On pre- 
tence of encouraging devotion to 
the loftier branches of study we 
really doom a large number of 
young men to a one- -sided develop- 
ment, which leaves them incapable 
in most cases of taking an interest 
in anything but the most barren 
practical labour ; and then we are 
shocked that a good many of them 
revolt from the dry intellectual 
food offered to them, and take with 
excessive zeal to the amusements of 
their age. But this state of things 
is merely the logical result of 

system which subordinates every- 
thing to success in examinations— 
whatever the subject-matter of the 
examinations may be, and assumes 
that an increase of competition is 
always equivalent to an increase in 
general cultivation. The evil in- 
fluence of the system will appear 
still more strongly if we ask what 
are the chief obstacles which pre- 
vent the Universities from becom- 
ing what they ought to be above 
everything—great centres of intel- 
lectual movement. At present it 
is admitted and lamented by none 
more strongly than by reformers 
within the Universities that a dis- 
proportionate share of labour is de- 
voted by teachers and learners to 
the old narrow round of studies. 
It is exceedingly creditable to their 
zeal that great efforts have been 
made to introduce new studies, 
though the efforts have not hitherto 
been crowned with the success they 
deserve. Indeed, what has been 
already said must be taken with va- 
rious qualifications on this score, 
which I have not stopped to specify. 
Changes of this kind must from 
their nature be slow, and one ob- 
vious reason why the Universities 
do not teach the new studies so 
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effectually as they might is simply 
that it takes some time to raise a 
generation of competent teachers. 
We are met, however, at every step 
by difficulties which might be more 
easily removed. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that we wish to encourage 
the study of the physical sciences 
at the University: what are the 
necessary conditions of success ? 
Probably our reply would be that we 
should need a staff of distinguished 
professors with competent assist- 
ants; that they should have au- 
thority to lay down courses of 
study and organise systems of lec- 
tures ; and, finally, that there should, 
to say the least, be no artificial 
hindrance or distraction to prevent 
such studies from acquiring due 
prestige and conferring a title for 
academical distinction. The money 
is not wanting for such purposes ; 
nor indeed is the will on the part 
of the Universities; but they are 
shackled by obsolete constitutions 
which cannot be reformed with- 
out parliamentary interference, and 
which bind them down to spend 
their money in the least effective 
way. 

The nature of the present system 
may be illustrated by a notorious 
fact. If any Oxford man of the last 
twenty years were asked what was 
the greatest influence in encourag- 
ing the study of Plato at the Uni- 
versity, he would answer, without 
hesitation, the teaching of Professor 
Jowett. Now, Professor Jowett was 
retained at Oxford—so far as pecu- 
niary considerations had anything 
to do with it—by a professorship of 
40ol. a year. For that exceedingly 
moderate price Oxford was bene- 
fited by the presence of a man who 
did more thar any other to stimu- 
late the intellect of the rising gene- 
ration. Now, by the ordinary 
method that 400/. a year would 
have gone to found, we may sup- 
pose, a fellowship and a couple 
of scholarships. The money would 
have been given as prizes to 
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stimulate the competitive energies 
of a certain number of young men, 
but would have bound them to 
nothing in after life. The question 
is, which does most for encouraging 
a high standard of intellectual ex- 
cellence, the life-long devotion of an 
eminent teacher or the offer of a 
few considerable prizes? There can 
surely be but one arswer. The 
one necessary condition of having 
good schools is to have good 
masters. The poorest of grammar 
schools with a Dr. Arnold at 
its head would be an infinitely 
more potent intellectual and moral 
instrument than a royal foundation 
with the revenues of Eton if it 
happened to be under the rule of a 
stupid pedant. The first and most 
vital condition of the real prosperity 
of our Universities is that their 
places of authority should be filled 
with the most eminent men who 
can be gathered from England, or, 
indeed, from the world. Sweep 
away halfthe revenues now given in 
prizes for competitive examinations, 
but double the teaching power, and 
the studies would increase tenfold in 
vitality and reality. The Universi- 
ties are rich enough to offer to men 
of intellectual eminence a perma- 
nent provision which wonld per- 
fectly astound a German professor. 
What do they in fact offer to men 
who would ask for nothing better 
than the means of following a career 
of intellectual industry ? Cambridge 
has with great difficulty squeezed out 
of its funds, and not, it is to be ob- 
served, from the endowments, but 
chiefly from the fees extracted from 
students, some three or four new 
professorships with the princely 
endowment of three hundred a 
year apiece. That they are so 
well filled speaks much for the un- 
selfish enthusiasm of their occu- 
pants; but the University, with all 
its wealth, is scarcely able to com- 
pete in this respect with mushroom 
institutions like Owens College, or 
King’s College, London. When a 
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post is vacant in one of those places 
there is often a rush of fifty or sixty 
distinguished first-class men from 
the old Universities who can find 
no place at Oxford or Cambridge. 
There is an abundant supply of able 
men, but they are only able to stay 
at the Universities at a heavy sacri- 
fice of their prospects. Meanwhile, 
what use is made of the vast funds 
of the old endowments? The Uni- 
versity says, in substance, to the 
young men who year by year dis- 
play great abilities, and are per- 
fectly ready to adopt a studious 
career, ‘You may take a fellowship 
which will help you to go to the 
bar, because, we must suppose, 
there are not lawyers enough with- 
out an artificial inducement to that 
remunerative profession; if, how- 
ever, you prefer to devote yourself 
to teaching, we will take care that 
you shall not regard it as more than 
a temporary arrangement; you shall 
not marry, and you shall not have a 
retiring pension; at the age of five- 
and-thirty or forty you will pro- 
bably be tired of the drudgery of 
cramming stupid lads against their 
will; the only career then open to 
you shall be the cure of a country 
parish, for which you will have lost 
any taste that you may have ever 
possessed. It is true that you have 
a faint chance of a professorship 
upon which you can’t very well 
support yourself; or, which is really 
a satisfactory mouthful, of a good 
fat mastership, if the fellows don’t 
prefer to elect somebody who will 
make a vacancy in a college living. 
In that case, however, we have 
taken care to deprive you so effec- 
tually of all inducements to study, 
that about one man in the last half- 
century has really done something 
more than look dignified. If you 
are ambitious of a bishopric, there 
is indeed some advantage in the 
career; but if you are foolish enough 
to have a taste for sciences or philo- 
sophy, or philosophical enquiry, you 
must pursue it at your peril.’ 
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It is generally thought to be a 
disadvantage of English life that 
the temptations to an active, as 
distinguished from a studious, pro- 
fession are so overwhelming. The 
Universities, which might counter- 
act the evil, really seem expressly 
designed to aggravate it. The 
funds are dispensed in such a way 
as to offer the minimum inducement 
to anyone who desires to make the 
pursuit of knowledge the aim of his 
life, and to damp his ardour by 
every possible discouragement. We 
see able mathematicians and pro- 
found scholars repelled by disgust 
from a University life, and devot- 
ing themselves to the study of con- 
veyancing or teaching agricultural 
labourers their catechism. If the 
stream set too strongly in the direc- 
tion of private study, the plan might 
be judicious ; but it is rather lament- 
able to see the Universities, whose 
special glory should be the encou- 
ragement of promising students to 
develop their faculties to the best 
advantage, helping to weaken a 
tendency already far too feeble. 

Supposing, however, that a well- 
qualified professor is obtained, no- 
thing is done to make him other 
than a merely ornamental ap- 
pendage. The colleges at Cam- 
bridge form seventeen little inde- 
pendent manufactories for drilling 
into the minds of youth a certain 
quantity of official extract of know- 
ledge. They work away with praise- 
worthy industry, forcing down 
Paley, and Euclid, and Greek Tes- 
tament in one place, and Euclid, 
and Greek Testament, and Paley in 
the next, and so on to the end of 
the seventeen. The better part of 
the raw material is treated with a 
very superior classical or mathe- 
matical ‘mixture. Meanwhile, a 
certain very small part of the ma- 
terial proves to be refractory, and is 
turned over to be dealt with by the 
professors as seems good to them; 
and of late years the professors 
have also had their lecture-rooms 
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filled for a time with the refuse ma- 
terial during the last part of the 
process. That is to say, the pro- 
fessors catch the crumbs which fall 
from the table of the regular work- 
men. They have the pleasure of 
lecturing the hopelessly idle or stupid 
youths during the last part of their 
career, and of teaching a few eccen- 
tric individuals who here and there 
refuse to be put through the regular 
mill, In any case they stand aside 
from the most real and energetic 
work of the place. They fill up a 
few gaps, and put on a little super- 
ficial polish, but they take little or 
no share in the duties which occupy 
the attention and excite the am- 
bition of the most vigorous students. 
The natural result is that though 
praiseworthy efforts have been made 
to introduce new studies, they still 
have a very feeble degree of anima- 
tion, and rather supply a supple- 
mentary provision for amateurs 


than a recognised employment of 
intellectual energy. 


A youth who 
takes to chemical or historical 
studies is looked upon as a strange 
being, whose employment of his 
time requires some special justifica- 
tion. So long as this tendency 
lasts, it will, of course, follow that 
any studies which diverge from the 
regular beaten track will fail to re- 
ceive the recognition they really de- 
serve from the public opinion of 
the place. The young men are ex- 
pressly told that they are not to study 
with a view to prepare themselves 
for their future professions ; and to 
correct the languid interest in study 
which is the natural result of such 
a system, they are offered heavy 
money prizes. Of course the hope 
of winning such a prize becomes 
the great motive of exertion. The 
intrinsic merits of a study are en- 
tirely neglected, and it is only con- 
sidered as the path to obtaining a 
fellowship. The young men natu- 
rally take to those studies which 
are most recognised by the traditions 
of the place, and which confer the 
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most recognised stamp of merit. 
They work at classics and mathe- 
matics, not because they care much 
for them, or wish to develop their 
intellects, but because a’ high 
wrangler or first-class man generally 
gets a fellowship. Only the eccen- 
tric or the unsuccessful stray into 
the by-roads which have been re- 
cently opened. And meanwhile we 
hear from the mouths of really 
eminent teachers the surprising 
argument that a University ought 
to encourage certain branches of 
learning, not because they really 
provide the best mental food— 
though that argument is, of course, 
put forward ostensibly—but also 
and chiefly because they lend 
themselves most easily to com- 
petitive examinations. When com- 
petition becomes avowedly and 
ostentatiously a means instead of 
an end, the system is_ self-con- 
demned. 

Not to insist longer upon noto- 
rious facts, it is only necessary to 
add that these remarks are not in- 
tended as a criticism upon the actual 
authorities at the Universities. They 
have great difficulties to contend 
with. Itis always a work of time 
to introduce such a change as has 
been suggested. Something has 
already been done by Com- 
missions and by University legisla- 
tion. New studies have been in- 
troduced, though they have not 
been made to flourish. The tenure 
of fellowships has been subjected to 
more reasonable conditions, and the 
professorial body has been strength- 
ened. The only serious complaint 
against the intentions of the re- 
formers is that too much attention 
has been fixed upon the simple re- 
moval of restrictions upon compe- 
tition, and too little pains given to 
reform the organisation of the Uni- 
versity at large. The schools, again, 
must co-operate with the Univer- 
sities before much can be done ; and 
more than all, the Universities have 
not the power to make the neces- 
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sary reforms. If full powers could 
be given to any representative body 
elected by the gentlemen actually 
engaged in tuition, or by the fellows 
of colleges, it is highly probable that 
everything would be done which is 
desirable. Such a body might dis- 
tribute the endowments in such a 
way as to open a better career for 
men devoted to the higher branches 
of learning; it might attach duties 
to sinecure offices, and improve the 
modes of appointment; it might 
decide the principles upon which 
the funds devoted to stimulating 
competition should be in future dis- 
tributed ; it might form boards of the 
different studies which should have a 
more direct power over the students, 
and remedy the enormous waste of 
teaching power which is a necessary 
consequence of the autonomy of the 
colleges ; it might, in short, remedy 
many of the evils which have been 
so forcibly pointed out by the Rector 
of Lincoln in his work on academi- 
cal organisation. Perhaps, too, it 
might bring the Universities into 
closer connection with the educa- 
tional system of the country at large. 
Whether such powers are entrusted 
to the Universities themselves, or 
exercised by a new commission, no 
one who is interested in the im- 
provement of our highest education 
can fail to see that some such change 
is urgently required, and that it is 
now averted chiefly by the wretched 
squabble over the University Tests. 
Lord Salisbury has done real mis- 
chief by postponing that question 
for another year ; not so much be- 
cause it preserves a genuine griev- 
ance for a little longer, but because 
it prevents our attention being 
turned to matters which are, in 
many respects, of far higher import- 
ance. The internal reform of the 
Universities is a question of the 
very greatest interest, and it is to 
be hoped that it will be carried out 
before it passes into hands likely to 
deal with it in a summary and ig- 
norant fashion. Meanwhile, how- 
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ever, to return to the immediate 
subject of this article, the predomi- 
nance of athleticism which has ex- 
cited so many complaints seems to 
be only one symptom of a really 
serious disease. It would be unjust 
in the highest degree to throw the 
blame entirely upon the Universi- 
ties. The schools throughout the 
country, and still more ‘the general 
tone of mind of the higher classes, 
must come in forashareof the blame. 
But the misfortune is that the 
Universities, which ought to lead 
the way to a better state of things, 
reflect only too faithfully the cur- 
rent sentiment. There, if anywhere, 
the love of learning for its own sake 
ought to be encouraged, and every 
effort made to create a worthy ideal 
in the minds of the most highly 
cultivated of our young men. Whilst 
things are unchanged, the Univer- 
sities do not themselves set the ex- 
ample of reverencing intellectual 
cultivation above everything, and 
they cannot expect their students 
to do so. The young man who 
wins their highest favour is not the 
one who will develop his talents 
to the highest pitch and follow out 
the tasks for which they specially 
fit him ; it is rather the man who 
will confine himself most strictly to 
a certain definite line of study, and 
value an additional place in an ex- 
amination above every earthly con- 
sideration. Knowledge pursued in 
this spirit is not of the contagious 
variety; it does not evoke enthu- 
siasm for its own sake, but simply 
ambition for the largest amount of 
glory attained on the easiest terms. 
The zeal which is kindled does not 
spread, but is confined exclusively 
to the competitors. ‘ If you can win 
a prize,’ says the University, ‘ work 
for it, and work for it even if it 
takes you aside from the career 
marked out by your natural tastes. 
If you can’t win a prize, don’t 
work; why should you? Is it not 
better done, as others use, to sport 
with Amaryllis in the shade, or bow] 
302 
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the cricket-ball on Fenner’s Piece ?’ 
Give the widest possible scope to 
every kind of talent; encourage it 
by the example and presence of its 
ablest living representatives ; give 
every means for study of all objects of 
human knowledge; and you will not 
only call into light talents which are 
at present slumbering, but you will 
impress even upon the dull minds 
of those who are dead to all intel- 
lectual ambition—and there will in 
any case be a good many of them 
—the fact that their insensibility 
is a thing to be ashamed of, and not 
a highly rational state of mind. On 
the other hand, put heavy premiums 
on two or three selected studies, 
confine all effort as much as possible 
to them, and appeal only by the 
most material motives, and you may, 
it is true, produce a very energetic 
competition for certain honours, but 
you cannot expect that the standard 
of intellectual cultivation prevalent 
in the University at large will be very 
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enlightened or elevated. That is 
the course which we have been 
hitherto pursuing, and we are only 
gathering its natural fruits when 
we find that our young men think 
that to be stroke of the University 
crew is as creditable as to be senior 
wrangler, and that the energy de- 
voted to athletic pursuits is as 
worthy of respect, because it is quite 
as little prompted by selfish or pe- 
cuniary motives, as the energy de- 
voted to winning a fellowship. Per- 
haps, too, we shall not see less zeal 
for learning at the Universities 
when we have got rid of the pecu- 
liar superstition that knowledge 
which is useful in active life is 
necessarily useless as a means of 
training, and when we believe that 
it is possible to find some other 
leverage for acting on torpid un- 
derstandings besides their love of 
knowledge, which is infinitesimal, 
or their hopes of distinction, which 
simply do not exist. 
Lestiz STEPHEN. 
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a Shakespeare made Fal- 
staff compare the naked 
Shallow to ‘a forked radish, with 
a head fantastically carved upon it 
with a knife,’ he either had in his 
mind the ManprakeE figures which 
were sold in his time—and in French 
ports within this century—or he 
followed a suggestion which has 
been so universal as to give rise to 
an entire mythology. There can 
be little doubt that the forked 
flesh-coloured roots of the man- 
drake originated those supersti- 
tions which have attsined such im- 
portance as to require no fewer 
than twenty-two learned treatises, 
stretching between the years 1510 
and 1850, to deal with this insig- 
nificant plant! 

The mention of mandrakes in 
Genesis xxx.and Canticles vii. shows 


that the belief in its power as an 
aphrodisiac was current among the 
ancient Hebrews. Indeed, the word 
used in the passage referred to, 


dudiim, is manifestly from the 
root ‘13, love. Maundrell found it 
used in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo as described in Genesis. 
The Arabs call the mandrake tuphac 
el sheitan, that is, ‘ devil’s apple,’ 
from its supposed power to excite 
voluptuous feeling. Venus was 
sometimes called among the Greeks 
Mandragoritis (Hesych.), and the 
fruit of the plant was popularly 
termed ‘apples of love.’ Pythagoras 
calls the mandrake anthropomor- 
phum, and Columella calls it 
semihomo. Dioscorides speaks of 
its use for love-charms and philters. 
In the MS. of this charming old 
writer on Healing Plants (a.D. 1), 
preserved at Vienna, there is a 
picture of Euresis, goddess of dis- 
covery, presenting the author with 
a@ mandrake root. The root is in 
human shape, with five leaves 


growing out of its head; near by 
is a dog in the agonies of death. 
I suspect it was from this Greek 
source that Josephus received the 
account he gives (B. J. vii.) of the 
custom in a Jewish village of pull- 
ing up the root by means of a dog, 
which is killed by its shriek. This 
feature of the superstition has fol- 
lowed the mandrake stories every- 
where. To procure it one must cut 
away all rootlets to the main root ; 
to pull up that would cause death 
to any creature hearing it. So one 
must stop his ears carefully, and 
having tied a dog to the root run 
away. The dog is then called, and 
pulling the root up is instantly 
killed. 

The origin of the German name 
for mandrake, Alraun, has been 
variously explained. Tacitus speaks 
of a formidable people among the 
Germans called ‘ Aurinia,’ believed 
to be endowed with magical powers, 
and some have traced Allrun to 
their name, on account of their use 
of the plant in sorcery. Jornandes 
(de Reb. Getic. c. 24) says that 
King Filimur found among his 
people a tribe of magicians called 
Alyrumne, whom he hunted into 
the woods, where they mingled with 
the wood-devils (jfauni sicarii), 
and from this mixture sprang the 
Huns. They are the same of whom 
Aventinus speaks as loose-haired, 
bare-legged witches, who would 
slay a man, drink his blood from 
his skull, and divine the future 
from his mangled remains. There 
seems to be a so-called witch’s 
name under Alrune (Grimm, 
Deutsche Myth. 376, &c.). Hans 
Sachs says Alraun was a cross-road 
goddess. Nevertheless there is 
reason to believe that the word is 
simply a later form of the Gothic 
Allrune, and that the word is re- 
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lated to rune, a word discussed in 
a former article. The French word 


Mandragloire is simply a part of 


the Greek word Mandragora, blended 
with the name of the old French 
fairy Magloire. In Germany and 
France the superstition took the fol- 
lowing form: The mandrake sprang 
up where the presence of a criminal 
had polluted the ground. It was sure 
to be found near a gallows, and so 
was popularly called in Germany 
Galgemiinnlein. It was to be ob- 
tained generally in the way de- 
scribed by Josephus, though it was 
added that one must sign the cross 
three times over the plant before 
pulling it up. Having got the 
root, it must be bathed every 
Friday, kept in a white cloth in a 
box, and then it would procure 
manifold benefits. There is pre- 
served 
Leipzig to ba brother at Riga, 

written in 1675, which shows the 
popular isthe of the mandrake at 
that time, and its various names. 
It runs thus : 

Brotherly love and truth, and all good 
to thee, dear brother! I have thy letter, 
and have made out from it enough to under- 
stand that thou, dear brother, in thy home 
affairs hast suffered great sorrow ; that thy 
children, cows, swine, sheep, and horses, 
have all died ; thy wine and beer soured in 
thy cellar; and thy provender destroyed, 
and that thou dwellest with thy wife in 
great contention; which is all grievous to 
hear. Ihave therefore gone to those who 
understand such things, to find what is 
needed, and have asked them why thou art 
so unlucky. They have told me that these 
evils proceed not from God, but from wicked 
people ; and they know what will help thee. 
If thou hast a mandrake (Allruniken oder 
Erdmannikin) and bring it into thy house, 
thou shalt have good fortune. So I have 
taken the pains for thy sake to go to those 
who have such things, and to our execu- 


tioner have paid 64 thalers, and a piece of 


gold drinkgelt to his servant, and this 
(mandrake), dear brother, I send thee, and 
thou must keep it as I shall tell in this 
letter. When thou hast the Erdman in 
thy house, let it rest three days without 
approaching it; then place it in warm 
water. With the water afterwards sprinkle 
the animals, and sills of the house, going 
over all, and soon it shall go better with 
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a letter from a burgess of 
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thee, and thou shalt come to thy own, if 
thou serve Erdmannikin right. Bathe 
it four times every year, and as often wrap 
it in silk cloths and lay it among thy best 
ae and thou need do no more. The 
bath in which it has been bathed is espe- 
cially good. Ifa woman is in child pain, 
and cannot bear, if she drinks a spoonful 
she will be delivered with joy and thank- 
fulness. And when thou goest to law put 
Erdman under thy right | arm, and thou 
shalt succeed whether right or wrong. 
Now, dear brother, this Erdmannikin I 
send with all love and faith to thee for a 
happy new year, Let it be kept, and it may 
do the same for thy children’s children. 
God keep thee!—Leipzig, Sunday before 
fastnight, 75. Hans N. 


It is certainly remarkable that in 
1675 so much as sixty-four thalers 
could be obtained for one of these 
little figures; but it is probable 
that the dealing in them had become 
very secret, on account of the 
danger one incurred of being sus- 
pected as a witch. In 1630 three wo- 
men were executed in Hamburg on 
this account. Matthiolus, in his com- 
mentary on Dioscorides, describes 
the gr cat ingenuity which had been 
reached in the carving of the root 
into the human semblance, and the 
training of little shoots from seeds 
planted in it, which were manipu- 
lated so as to look like hair. The same 
ingenuity was employed to invest 
each figure with a marvellous 
legend of its origin or potency. 
Naturally it was connected with the 
devil. The Erdmann put into a 
glass bottle became a spider, then 
a scorpion, but was never for an 
instant still. In the cloister of the 
Capucins at Vienna, it is said, 
there was shown in the last century 
a little apparently living or ever- 
moving devil, an inch and a half 
long, black, with human face and 
long tail. It was kept in a little 
bottle, which had no opening. By 
this and similar contrivances 
throughout Europe the puzzle 
called ‘ Cartesian devils’ was sug- 
gested. Those who had _ these 
bottled devils were subject to 
dangerous liabilities ; for though the 
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demon would perform many ser- 
vices, he who should die with one 
in his possession would become the 
devil’s victim. Nor was it very 
easy to get rid of; for unless one 
could sell it for a little more than 
he paid, it would remain on his 
hands. There are legends of how 
they were thrown into fires, into 
rivers, but were always found in 
their rooms when those who so 
threw them returned home. A 
haunted spot is shown in Lower 
Wiirtemberg where a merchant of 
Ulm tried vainly to get rid of his 
Galgemiinnlein; and for a long 
time a house stood in Frankfort 
which was avoided because it was 
related that there a baker woman 
had perished horribly with a man- 
drake in her possession, which she 
had long tried to be rid of. This 


diabolical phase of the superstition 
was especially strong in France and 
England. It was believed by many 
that Joan of Are had one of these 
imps in her possession, and she was 


even asked by the judge at her 
trial whether such were not the 
case; but she replied that she did 
not know what mandrake was. At 
Romorantin, Margaret Ragum Bou- 
chery, the wife of a Moor, was 
hung as a witch in 1603, the charge 
against her being that she kept and 
fed daily a living mandrake fiend, 
which was stated to be in the form 
of a female ape. In France the 
mandrake superstition seems occa- 
sionally to invest some other root. 
Thus the author of Secrets du petit 
Albert (Lyons, 1718) says that a 
peasant had a Bryoniaroot of human 
shape which he received from a 
gipsy. He buried it ‘at a lucky 
conjunction of the moon with 
Venus,’ in spring, and on a Monday, 
in a grave, and sprinkled it with 
milk in which three field mice had 
been drowned. In a month it 
became more human-like than ever. 
Then he placed it in an oven with 
vervain, wrapped it afterwards in a 
dead man’s shroud, and so long as 
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he kept it he never failed in luck at 
games or work. The same author 
says that he saw a figure owned by 
a rich Jew which had a human 
face on a hen’s body. The mon- 
ster lived for a time on worms, 
and after death its potency con- 
tinued. The German stories are 
very curious. One of them relates 
that a horsedealer of Augsburg 
once lost a horse, and being poor, 
wandered in despair to an inn. 
There some men gave him an 
alraun, and on his return home he 
found a bag of ducats on his table. 
His wife, becoming suspicious, ex- 
torted from him the confession that 
he had some potent charm, and she 
induced him to return with it to 
the men, but they could not be 
found. In the night the wife 
opened her husband’s box, and 
finding a purse, opened that, where- 
upon a black fly buzzed out. Soon 
after the house took fire, and was 
burnt, and the horsedealer killed 
both his wife and himself. The 
German poet Rist relates that he 
saw an Erdmann made with great 
pains, and more than a century old, 
which was kept in a coffin. On the 
coffin was a cloth, on which was a 
picture of a thief on the gallows, 
and a mandrake growing beneath 
it. Most careful and peculiar pro- 
visions were made in Northern 
Germany for the inheritance of the 
Erdmann. When the possessor dies 
his youngest son becomes the owner, 
but he must lay a piece of bread 
and a piece of gold in his father’s 
coffin, and they must be buried with 
him ; but if the youngest son has 
died before his father the eldest in- 
herits, after making the same offer- 
ings (Grimm, Deutsche Sagen). 

If any one will examine the 
specimen of mandrake preserved 
in the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, he 
will hardly wonder that it should 
have aroused superstitious feelings. 
It is a British specimen, the gift of 
Charles Hatchett, F.R.S., and we 
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must suppose has not been tampered 
with, though this is difficult to 
believe, for nothing could bear a 
more quaint resemblance to two 
heavily-bearded human faces, the 
eyes, noses, foreheads, being traced 
apon the heads of the joined bulbs 
with a distinctness that requires no 
aid from the imagination. The 
roots in this specimen are short, 
and hidden by the long reddish- 
brown beard; but if, as would 
seem to be the case in other speci- 
mens, such faces should have 
human-like limbs projecting he- 
neath them, the effect would be 
startling enough. We cannot won- 
der that Franciscus Imperatus and 
Fabius Columna should have both 
described the mandrake they saw 
as ‘a man in blossom.’ 

The superstition concerning the 
mandrake was strong throughout 
the south of England, the belief 
being that it had a human heart at 
its root. Shakespeare speaks of 
its power as an opiate, and the 
belief that its shriek would kill or 
madden those who heard it. It is 
said, however, by popular super- 
stitions in some places to be per- 
petually watched over by Satan, 
and if it be pulled up at certain 
holy times, and with certain invo- 
cations, the evil spirit will appear 
to do the bidding of the practitioner. 
In the mining regions of Germany 
the mandrake was supposed to 
reach down to the cobolds beneath 
the earth, who shrieked when it was 
torn up. In Silesia, Thuringia, 
Tyrol, Bohemia, we still find it con- 
nected with the idea of subterra- 
nean treasures. 

In 1429 the use of mandrake for 
amulets was so general that Friar 
Richard furiously denounced such 
in France, and vast numbers were 
burned. La Fontaine’s fable ‘ La 
Mandragore’ is copied from Ma- 
chiavel’s comedy of the same title, 
which turns upon the supposed 
potency of the plant to produce 
children. In the Harz, mandrake 
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water is poured on animals to pre- 
vent swellings. The Tyrolese be- 
lieve that it reveals treasures, pre- 
vents wicked possessions, and ren- 
ders the blood proof against blows. 
In various Alpine regions it is laid 
on the bed to prevent nightmare, 
and borne about to secure the moun- 
taineer against robbers and bad 
weather. 

The mandrake is called in Ice- 
land thjofarét (thieves’ root), and 
is believed to spring from the 
froth of the mouth of one who 
has been hanged, or the cairn where 
he has been buried. The mandrake 
in Kent may be occasionally found 
kept to cure barrenness. The 
greatest vitality of the superstition 
is in Greece, where bits of it are 
worn by young people as_ love- 
charms. Among the intelligent 
this once potent Erdmann survives 
only as a homeopathic pellet to cure 
rheumatism. 

No plant equally humble has ever 
had so universal a sanctity ascribed 
to it as the common Hypericum, or 
Sr. Jonn’s Wort. There is hardly 
any country where one may not 
hear of its seed or leaves gleaming 
like gold on St. John’s Eve, and of 
its medicinal virtues. The Sum- 
mer solstice, in the Northern 
mythology the death of Baldur (the 
sun), was identified by the Chris- 
tians with the nativity of John the 
Baptist. The period had before 
been regarded as that in which 
witches—unfriendly to Baldur— 
held their festivities; and for some 
reason the hypericum was their 
symbol. The Christians baptised 
the plant along with the day. The 
reddish sap of the Hypericum andros- 
wmum (taépoc aipa), once called 
elf-blood, now suggested the blood 
of the Baptist. The day has re- 
tained its pagan characteristics 
wherever it is still regarded. It is 
a night when witches are abroad ; 
a night for second-sight, ghost- 
seeing, fortune-telling; they who 
climb on housetops will see marvels. 
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St. John’s wort stuck on walls, in 
rafters, and as it grows up or down, 
as it withers more or less quickly, 
presages life or death, marriage or 
disappointment. In Sweden and 
Norway it is the central plant of 
the Midsommars-gvastar, the bou- 
quet gathered on St. John’s Eve, 
and hung up as an antidote to 
witches. For on that night the 
orgies of the Walpurgis witches 
demand that every precaution shall 
be taken. The Bon or Bel fires, 
kindled in their honour when they 
were deities, were now kindled to 
scare them when they had been 
transformed by Christianity into 
devils. The plant put over every 
door formerly as their badge, 
was now, with the cross, set to 
bar their entrance. Still, so much 
easier is it to change dogmas 
than symbols, the plant was lild 
to bring chiefly blessings. It was 
called devilfuge. Inthe Tyrol it was 
thought that if a traveller has it in 


his shoes he will never get weary. 
On the Lower Rhine it is placed in 
wreaths on the roofs as a general 


protection. Its sap is esteemed of 
special potency—it being the elf's 
or the Baptist’s blood—and is some- 
times mixed with beer. In Wales 
St. John’s wort is sometimes made 
into a tea which produces a certain 
exhilaration. In France one may 
often see the harvesters having their 
hats decorated with it. It is held 
sacred by many in the Levant, 
where it is a current superstition 
that the plague is sure to leave a 
city on St. John’s Day. 

It was natural that any plant 
which produced a marked effect 
upon the human constitution should 
become an object of superstition. 
There is a Chinese legend mentioned 
by Schleiden, which relates that a 
pious hermit, who in his watchings 
and prayers had often been over- 
taken by sleep so that his eyelids 
had closed, in holy wrath against 
this weakness of the flesh tore the 
lids from his eyes and threw them 
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on the ground. Buta god caused 
a tea shrub to spring out of them, 
the leaves of which exhibit the form 
of an eyelid bordered with lashes, 
and possess the gift of hindering 
sleep. ‘This legend may be ancient, 
but there is about it a flavour of 
the controversy which occurred in 
the East in the fifteenth century 
whether it was permissible to de- 
vout Mussulmen to keep themselves 
awake, to recite the Alcoran, by 
eating coffee berries. 

Mysterious in its origin, choosing 
generally the most sacred trees— 
the oak and the apple—upon which 
to alight, the MistLEToR became, in 
the North, a very powerful symbol. 
The meaning of the Old Norse mistil 
is notclear; Prior says mist] means 
‘different,’ and /an ‘twig’—mistletoe 
being a twig different from the tree 
on which it grows. We find in 
India remains of a superstition con- 
cerning this parasite, especially 
when it exists on the iJl-omened 
Pipal-tree. In the Northern my- 
thology it is associated with the 
god of sunshine, Baldur, who, as 
the Eastern Baal, the Russian 
Byelbog, &c., has appeared in many 
mythologies, and possibly gave a 
name to the Baltic. Friga, the 
mother of Baldur, exacted an oath 
from all things, except the mistle- 
toe—deeming that harmless—that 
they would never harm her beautiful 
son. Loki, hearing this, went to the 
place where all were engaged in 
sports with Baldur. Seeing one— 
Héd—standing apart, Loki asked 
him why he did not shoot arrows 
like the rest. Héd replied that he 
was blind and unarmed. Loki told 
him he should nevertheless do 
honour to Baldur, and giving him 
an arrow made of the mistletoe, di- 
rected him where to cast it. It 
pierced Baldur. The mistletoe was 
in high esteem with Faust and 
other pretenders to the black art. 
In the Tyrol it is believed to be 
cuarded by the serpent called hazel- 
worm (our blindworm), and if one 
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ean catch that serpent on his watch 
he will gain great treasure, besides 
having the power to become in- 
visible. In Austria the mistletoe 
is held preventive against night- 
mare if laid on the bedroom door- 
sill. 

Baldur has left his name in va- 
rious flowers and plants in the 
Northern countries. In Denmark, 
Sweden, and Iceland there are 
flowers (each different) popularly 
called ‘Baldur’s brow.’ The bal- 
senbro of Skania is the same as the 
Baldur’s brow (Anthemis cotula) of 
Sweden, and suggests some common 
origin with the Greek Padcapivn, 
balsam-plant, or PadAavoc, oak or 
acorn. ‘ The fires,’ says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘lighted by the (Scottish) 
highlanders on the 1st of May, in 
compliance with a custom derived 
from the pagan times, are termed 
the Beltane-tree.’ 

There are many plants which 
bear in their names traces of the 
Northern deities. Tyr, the god of 
war—whence Tiwaesdeg, Tuesday, 
Dies Martis, Mardi—survives in the 
Norwegian tysfiola (Viola martis) 
and Danish tyved, the spurge-laurel. 
Aconite is called in Norway thorjalm 
and thorhat, in Denmark and Swe- 
den stormhat, of which our name 
monk’s-hood is partially a transla- 
tion. Thorpe has suggested that 
wolf’s-bane is an allusion to Thor’s 
combat with the wolf. The aquatic 
plant Spongia marina bears the 
name of Nidrd’s-glove—Nidrd being 
the god who could still the ocean. 
Forniot’s-hand (called by the Anglo- 
Saxons Forneotes-folme) related to 
a deity regarded with more reve- 
rence by the Finns. The beautiful 
Freyja, who has given to Ger- 
man women the appellation frau, 
has left her name with the freyja- 
har (Supercilium Veneris) ; and the 
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elf-made hair of Sif, Thor’s wife, 
is celebrated in the sifjar-haddr 
(Sifee peplum; Polytrichumaureum). 
Odin’s wife, Friga (the earth), has 
not only named a constellation in 
Sweden, where in some regions 
Orion is called Friga’s Rok, i.e. 
distaff, but also the Orchis odora- 
tissima, which is called frigghar- 
gras or hjona-gras (marriage-grass). 
Very many plants which were held 
sacred to Norse goddesses had their 
names changed by the early Chris- 
tians to honour the Virgin Mary. 
Thus Nidrd’s-glove, and various 
species of orchis which have hand- 
shaped roots, are called also Our 
Lady’s hand, Mary-hand, &. It 
will be remembered that all the 
plants which have ‘lady’ in their 
names—Lady’s-smock, Lady’s-slip- 
per, and the like—were consecrated 
to the Virgin Mary, or ‘ Our Lady,’ 
and that many of the flowers so 
named had a pre-Christian sanctity 
is known. The black species of 
Mary’s-hand is called Satan’s-hand. 

The name Lapy’s FLax reminds us 
of Bertha watching over the fields 
of flax, and spinning on her distaff. 
The connection of the distaff and 
the spinning of flax with the Fates 
is found in the Southern, Eastern, 
and Northern mythologies. In many 
parts of Germany it is held that all 
the flax must be spun before T welfth- 
night,' as one who spins thereafter 
is liable to be bewitched. In West- 
phalia it is said the dwarfs will come 
and destroy what is spun on 
Twelfth-night. On Shrove-Tues- 
day the housewife will especially 
look after her flax. If the sun 
shines out on New Year’s Day the 
flax will be straight. In Bohemia 
it is said if seven-year-old children 
dance in the flax they will be beau- 
tiful. If one has dizziness, let him 
or her run, after sunset, three times 


1 It was considered by our Saxon ancestors of evil omen to spin on festival days, 
afterwards on saints’ days; but the spinner might, at least in always sceptical Prussia, 
avoid evil results by holding a crust of bread in her mouth, that being possibly an 
evidence that it was a ‘work of necessity.’ 
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through a flax-field naked, and, the 
Brandenburg saying is, the flax 
takes the dizziness to itself. In 
Thuringia the bride will place flax 
in her shoe, that she may never 
come to want; in Lauenburg she 
will tie a string of flax round 


her left leg, believing that it 
will be endowed for her benefit 


with the marriage blessing. In 
Germany Bertha was kindly to 
spinners, and sometimes poor girls 
who made a precarious livelihood 
by spinning, or who by cruel 
mothers-in-law were set to difficult 
tasks, saw knots in their threads, 
which, when they tried to untie 
them, proved to be of pure gold. 
There is no doubt that we are 
indebted for the preservation and 
culture of many flowers to the sacred 
associations which led to the care 
bestowed upon them from age to 
age. In Greece particularly, made 
up as it was by immigrants from 
the East, the sacred plants were 
cultivated. For in Greece reigned 
the religion of Beauty, which could 
include all the floral symbols 
and find new languages in them. 
There are few of our trees and 
flowers which were not cultivated 
in the gorgeous gardens of Epicurus, 
Cimon, Pericles, and Pisistratus ; 
and it is even doubtful whether we 
have now their arts of culture, un- 
less indeed we are to regard the 
accounts given of their ability to 
diversify the shapes and colours of 
fruits and to render them stoneless, 
as fabulous. That many of their 
garlands were made of flowers and 
leaves whose sanctity was Eastern 
we know. Even in Rome such 
wreaths were termed ‘ Egyptian.’ 
Among the flowers chiefly used for 
these purposes in Greece we find 
the rose, violet, anemone, thyme, 
melilot, hyacinth, crocus, yellow- 
lily, and yellow flowers generally, 
chamomile, smilax, cosmosandalon 
(Dor. for Hyacinth), and the chrys- 
anthemum. Rustics used much 
the agnus castus, with which Pro- 
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metheus was crowned. (The Spar- 
tanscrowned themselves with rushes 
in the Promethean festivals.) The 
priests of Hera at Samos crowned 
themselves with laurel, and those of 
Aphrodite with myrtle. In the 
procession of Europa at Corinth a 
crown of myrtle, thirty feet in cir- 
cumference, was borne. There was 
a poetic tradition surrounding 
nearly every tree or flower. The 
young Greeks were convinced that 
they could read Apollo’s exclama- 
tions of woe, Ai Ai, on the hyacinth, 
which sprang from the blood of the 
friend he had accidentally slain; 
though some said that these were 
the initials of Ajax, and that the 
flower sprang from his blood. The 
laurel, narcissus, myrtle, cypress, 
and pine were transformed nymphs 
or beautiful youths ; the rose sprang 
from the bath of Aphrodite; the 
mulberry was red with the blood 
of loving hearts; even the mint 
had once, in a divine form, been 
beloved by Pluto ; and the humble 
cabbage was said to have sprung 
from the tears of Lycurgus. The 
platane (the tree which Xerxes 
loaded with ornaments in Lydia) 
was said to have sprung up on 
the spot where Zeus had reclined 
on landing with Europa from 
the sea, in the Gortynian terri- 
tory. Pliny says the plane-tree 
was planted at the tomb of 
Diomede when his companions 
were turned into sea-fowl. The 
long life and grandeur of this tree 
would naturally call superstitions 
about it. In Lycia there was one 
the cavity in which formed a room 
eighty-one feet wide, in which 
Licinius Mucinus, pro-consul, en- 
tertained eighteen persons of his 
retinue at a banquet. While in 
Italy the plane-trees were often 
dwarfs, on the Bosporus they are 
giants, the largest being go feet 
in height and 150 feet in circum- 
ference, its age being estimated at 
1,500 years. The rose-coloured 
lotos (melilotos) was said by Pan- 
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crates to have sprung from the 
blood of the lion slain by the Empe- 
ror Adrian, and it is probable that 
the story was the modification of 
an earlier myth. To this day it is 
said that truffles, much liked by the 
ancient Greeks, are in Greece 
hunted after with divining-rods. 
The vine was especially sacred. 
Sprung, as the Locrians said, from 
a bit of wood magically conveyed 
by a wolf—produced miraculously, 
according to others, near Olympia, 
where the inhabitants claimed the 
annual miracle of the filling of three 
sealed vessels with wine at the 
Dionysian festival — brought by 
Bacchus to mortals, according to 
the more common fable, the vine 
had a history which led by neces- 
sary steps to its symbolical presence 
in the cup of the Eucharist. 

When Goethe represents Mar- 
garet plucking the star-flower and 
crying, as its last leaf falls, ‘He 
loves me!’ and Faust saying, ‘ Let 
this flower language be thy heavenly 
oracle!’ he traced all our drawing- 
room fortune-telling witb. flowers to 
its true source. Long ago flowers 
were felt to be the natural sym- 
bols of gentle affections and noble 
aspirations with their 

Uselessness divinest, 
Of a use the finest. 


Transmitted from earlier, adopted 
by later religions—passing from 
pagan temples to be cultivated in 
convent walls—the common flowers 
of our gardens have reached us as 
an imperishable trust bequeathed by 
the first intimations of a Supreme 
Love to the mind of man. These 
floral optimists have preached their 
evangel of hope through the winter 
of fear ; and the terrors pictured by 
priestcraft have been covered over 
by their soft and irresistible invasion 
of every church festival, their smil- 
ing sympathy with the bride, their 
power to wreathe with beauty the 
coffin and the grave. It is remark- 
able how little ill has ever been 
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believed of them. Except a few 
names given with humour rather 
than malevolence, as devil’s apron 
and devil’s leaf (daoun setan, as the 
nettle is called by the natives of 
Timor), there are few which have 
ever suggested diabolism; chick- 
weed, pigwort, pickpocket, snap- 
dragon, Jack-in-the-pulpit, and the 
like, are at worst nicknames; but 
as a general thing even poisonous 
flowers—as aconite, called wolf’s- 
bane, monk’s-hood, &c.—have been 
regarded from the optimistic point 
of view. The fatal thangin-nut of 
Madagascar is believed to be a divine 
plant, given to be a test of the right 
or wrong of an accusation. It 
was not with antipathy that the 
Egyptians regarded the frail ane- 
mone as a symbol of sickness. It 
is notable that most of the sacred 
plants have been rather weeds and 
parasites than flowers. Perhaps 
if we could cross-examine some 
brother of the stone age as to 
his preference for John’s wort, he 
would express himself as nearly as’ 
he could in the language of a pas- 
sage written by Hawthorne amidst 
his conflicts with the squash-bugs 
in his garden. ‘ Why is it, I won- 
der,’ asks Hawthorne, ‘ that Nature 
has provided such a host of enemies 
for every useful esculent, while the 
weeds are suffered to grow un- 
molested, and are provided with 
such tenacity of life and such 
methods of propagation that the 
gardener must maintain a continual 
struggle, or they will hopelessly 
overwhelm him? What hidden 
virtue is in these things, that it is 
granted to sow themselves with the 
wind, and to grapple the earth with 
this immitigable stubbornness, and 
to flourish in spite of obstacles, and 
never to suffer blight beneath any 
sun or shade, but always to mock 
their enemies with the same wicked 
luxuriance ? There is a sort of sa- 
credness about them. Perhaps if 
we could penetrate Nature’s secrets, 
we should find that what we call 
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weeds are more essential to’ the 
well-being of the world than the 
most precious fruit or grain.’ 

A few flowers of ill omen must 
be mentioned. The marigold, which 
the French call sowcis (cares), is 
rigidly excluded from the flowers 
with which the German maidens 
tell their fortunes, as also is the 
calendula, as it is thought they 
are unfavourable to love. The 
poppy has long been a symbol of 
death—‘ the sister of sleep.’ The 
crocus (the flower into which the 
friend of Smilax. was transformed) 
must, the Austrian peasants say, be 
plucked only by healthy young girls 
or strong men, as it tends to draw 
away the strength; and it may be 
worthy of remark that homceopathy 
prescribes crocus for female weak- 
ness. Ox-eye, or maudelyne-wort, 
has a bad effect on cattle that eat 
it. Notwithstanding the wonderful 
virtues everywhere ascribed to four- 
leaved clover, the finder of the five- 
leaved will have bad luck. These 
are about all the ill-omened flowers. 
There are, indeed, circumstances 
under which all flowers are inju- 
rious. They must not be laid on 
the bed of a sick person, accord- 
ing to a Silesian superstition. In 
Westphalia and Thuringia it is 
said no child under a year old must 
be permitted to wreathe itself with 
flowers, or it will die soon; and in 
the Erzgebirge, it is added, such 
flowers will entirely lose their fra- 
grance. Flowers must, according 
to a common German saying, in no 
case be laid on the mouth of a corpse, 
since the dead man may chew them, 
which would make him a ‘ Nach- 
zehrer,’ or one who draws his rela- 
tives to the grave after him. To 
dream of white flowers prognosti- 
cates death; and if a white rose 
bush puts forth unexpectedly, it is 
a sign of a death in the nearest 
house. One who throws a rose into 
@ grave will waste away. It must 
be remembered, however, that 
flowers and plants which were 
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usually associated with death were 
by no means considered ill-omened, 
but often the reverse. Thus the 
rosemary, while in many countries 
it has been strewn on graves— 

There’s rosemary for you—that’s for 
remembrance— 


yet, in Thuringia, is twined with 
bridal wreaths, and worn at con- 
firmation. It is used in some regions 
also as a diviner in love affairs. 
We have seen that the same as- 
sociation with death pertains to the 
myrtle, of which the normal bridal 
wreath in Germany is made. Even 
the saffron, which has an equivocal 
reputation in Austria—and though 
to the Greeks it symbolised the 
unrequited love of Crocus—was re- 
garded in the far East as an omen 
of good to one on whose grave it 
bloomed ; and the Swiss mothers 
twine the ‘ safron printanier’ around 
the necks of their children to keep 
them from harm—this superstition 
being engendered by the love of 
that flower for snowy peaks. 

The symbolism of the Roser is 
puzzling. Why should it have been 
in ancient Egypt the token of 
silence? It preserved this signi- 
ficance in Greece, where Eros was 
represented offering a rose to the 
god of silence. In the Tyrol we 
find it held that the rose-gall 
produces sleep. Stratagem as well 
as love delights in silence, and the 
rose appears on Roman shields. 
Thence it appeared with the cross 
as the device of Luther and the 
symbol of the Rosicrucians (sub rosa 
crux), to find its way, as a symbol 
of secret bands, until it became the 
badges of York and Lancaster, and 
gave us our phrase sub rosa. Re- 
lated, probably, to its symbolism of 
silence is its relation in some coun- 
tries to death. The Arabians have 
a legend of a garden of mystical 
roses once planted by King Shaddad, 
and now lost and buried in their 
desert. The Chinese plant it over 
graves, and it was a frequent emblem 
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on Greek and Roman tombs. The 
reverence with which the Jews 
spoke of ‘the Rose of Sharon’ is 
repeated in the esteem of their de- 
scendants for ‘the rose of Jericho’ 
—which, from its ability to recover 
life after apparent death, became the 
natural emblem of the Resurrec- 
tion.! The flower thus called is not 
truly a rose, but is placed by Lin- 
neus in the ist order, Siliculosa; 
isth Tetradynamia. lts 
sarliest mention is in Jesus-Sirach, 
24; and it and its representatives 
have been called Anastatica (re- 
surrection-flower), Hierochuntica, 
Rosa Hierosolymitana, Rosa 5. 
Marie, and French Jerosi. The 
pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre re- 
ported that it marked every spot 
where Mary and Joseph rested on 
the flight into Egypt. The ‘rose 
of Jericho’ certainly has a remark- 
able power of resuscitation, one 
brought by the Templars from the 
East hav ing bloomed after 700 years. 
The Turks say that the rose is 
coloured with the blood of Mo- 
hammed, and they will never let 
one lie on the ground. There is 
an Eastern superstition that, on a 
certain charmed day of the year, 
the rose has a heart of gold. 

The Catholic ‘rosary,’ or Rosen- 
kranz, suggests the possibility that 
originally the worshippers counted 
their prayers with roses, or perhaps 
rose-apples. It seems probable, 
however, that the floral name was 
metaphorically given to prayers 
considered beautiful, after the 
Oriental style which named Saadi’s 
work ‘ Rose-garden.” At any rate 
the larger beads were called roses. 
The was held to be the 
favourite flower of Holda, often 
called ‘Frau Rose,’ or ‘ Mutter 


class, 


rose 


'The natives of Mexico find a 
which has a 
about for months, 


more 


water to expand to its original form and recover its cclour. 
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significance in 
remarkable power of recuperation than any other. 
brown and shrivelled, it requires only a few moments in a cup of 
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Rose.’ It was partly transferred, 
with all other symbols of Holda, to 
the Madonna, who is frequently 
called ‘Marienréschen.’ She dries 
her veil on a rose-bush, which 
thenceforth bears no more roses. 
But there has been a tendency to 
associate the white rose with the 
Virgin Mary, that being chiefly 
chosen for cee féte days, while the 
more earthly feelings associated with 
‘Fran Rose’ are still represented 
in the superstitions connected with 
the red rose. If awhite rose bloom 
in autumn, it denotes an early death; 
if a red, an early marriage. The 
red rose, it is held, will not bloom 
overa grave. In Posen the ‘rose- 
apple’ is carried by the maiden in 
her breast to keep her lover true. 
In Thuringia she who has several 
lovers may name rose leaves after 
them and scatter them on water; 
the leaf that sinks last is that of 
her truest lover or predestined hus- 
band. Some of the superstitions 
concerning the rose in Germany are 
singular; as, for instance, the custom 
found in some places of throwing 
rose-leaves on a coal-fire for good 
luck, and the saying that a rose- 
bush pruned on St. John’s Day will 
bloom again in the autumn. The 
relation of the flower to blood is 
widely believed. Thus one may 
find in France and Italy, as well as 
Germany, the saying that a drop 
of one’s blood buried under a rose- 
bush will bring rosy cheeks.? The 
rose is associated with an ancient 
charm once universal in Germany, 
still frequent in Suabia and West- 
phalia, against nose-bleeding, and 
indeed all kinds of haemorrhages. 
This formula in Westphalia runs 
thus: ‘Abek, Wabek, Fabek: in 
Christ’s garden stand three red 


their ‘resurrection-plant,’ 
After lying 


Euphorbia, or Medusa- 


head, also blooms (in warm water) after apparent death. 
? There was an old custom of nurses to put a drop of human blood in a new-born 


child’s bath to insure it rosy checks. 
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roses—one for the good God, the 
other for God's blood, the third for 
the angel Gabriel: blood, I pray you 
cease to flow!’ In Suabia it is 
said: ‘On our Lord Jesus’ grave 
spring three roses—the first is Hope, 
the second Patience, the third God’s 
Will: blood, I pray you be still!’ 
Sometimes again it is, ‘In God’s 
rden bloom three roses—Blood- 
drop, Blood-stop, and Blood-still,’ 
&c. These runes have curious mo- 
difications. In St. Louis, Missouri, 
a German named Stretger last year 
committed murder and afterwards 
suicide. In his room was found the 
following charm against hemor- 
rhage: ‘At the grave of Christ 
bloom three flowers: the first is 
Jugend ; the second is Tugend; the 
third is Subel. Repeat three 
times and the blood will cease 
to flow.’ I have somewhere met 
with a legend that the thorn-crown 
of Christ was made from rose-briar, 
and that the drops of blood that 
started under it and fell to the 
ground blossomed to roses; the 
fable has been recalled to me by the 
felicitous lines of the American 


poetess (Mrs. Howe) : 








Men saw the thorns on Jesus’ brow, 
But angels saw the roses. 


A similar idea pervades the story 
of Dornrischen, or Rose- Bud, who 
sleeps in a palace surrounded by 
formidable thorn-thickets, in which 
all who approach perish save the 
true prince, to whom the thorns are 
roses, through which he passes with 
ease. There is, by the way, in the 
same legend, as ‘it originally appears 
in the Edda of Semund, a curious 
reminiscence of the Oriental sym- 
bolism which connected the rose 
with silence and sleep. When Sigurd 
then enters the castle and arouses 
Brynhilda, she tells the story of her 
trance in these words: ‘ Two kings 
contended; one hight Hialmgunner, 
and he was old but of mickle might, 
and Odin had promised him “the 
victory. I felled him in fight ; but 
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Odin struck my head with the 
sleepy-thorn, and said I should 
never be again victorious, and 
should be hereafter wedded.’ The 
flowering of the rose out of a thorn 
seems to have had a significance to 
the Norseman as representing his 
own character. In Beauty and the 
Beast we get a notion of the 
Beast’s kindliness under his for- 
midable aspect, by his living in a 
rose-garden, roses ‘showi ing the good 
heart of the thorn. Emerson says 
that the English people love this 
story because it is characteristic of 
them. ‘The Englishman is a bear 
with a soft place in his heart ; he 
says “No,” and helps you.’ 

‘The name of the Lity seems to be 
related to some old personifications 
of the night, which Orpheus de- 
scribed as ‘the mother of gods and 
men.’ In the Syrian dialects, and 
the Hebrew, we have Lil, Lilleh, 
&c., as denoting the evening. It is 
probable that some earlier deifica- 
tion of the evening is represented 
in the Talmudic legend of Lilith, 
Adam’s first wife, whose fatal charm 
lay in her golden hair. Cold to all, 
her lovers wasted away, and around 
the heart of each was found a thread 
of golden hair. Selden is probably 
correct in identifying Lilith with 
the Arabic Halalath and Assyrian 
Allilat on the one hand, and Luna 
or Diana on the other. Of Allilat 
he says (De Diis Syris): ‘Que non 
alia est a Luna sive Diana. Lilith 
etiam dicta Judeis, quod ab eodem 
quo Halalath Arabim manet fonte, 
a Lailah nempe, quod nox est, unde 
Lilith.’ The similarity of the name 
to Deleilah, and to Lilwa, the bean- 
tiful nymph and daughter of Ce- 
phissus, is worthy of note. That the 
cold, golden-haired Lilith, and the 
chaste, man-hating Diana, should be 
personifications of the moonlight, 
and that theiremblem should be the 
pale, golden-hearted lily, is not won- 
derful; but it is still more significant 
when we associate it with the only 
white lily known to the Orientals, 
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the water-lily. Pliny and others 
speak of the water-lily as one of 
the normal antidotes to the love- 
philtre. 

From the time of the Crusaders, 
pilgrims to Palestine have sought 
to find there the lily whose array 
was beyond that of ‘ Solomon in all 
his glory.’ But the lily referred to 
by Christ has never been satisfacto- 
rily ascertained. The popular idea 
that it was the lily of the valley 
has been evolved from the simple 
and lowly character of Christ, for 
that lily, loving cold Norway best, 
is unknown in tropical regions. It 
is not, indeed, certain that the 
flower meant was what we now call 
a lily at all. Asphodel, amaryllis, 
narcissus, crinum, and the golden 
lily have all had learned advo- 
cates for the honour referred to. 
The same obscurity surrounds the 
flower referred to so often by Solo- 
mon—‘ He feedeth among the lilies,’ 
‘He shall be as the dew upon the 
lily.’ It was probably through the 
sanctity with which the words of 
Christ invested the lily that the 
fleur-de-lis became the emblem of 
France; one legend being that after 
one of the battles of the Crusades 
their white banner was found 
covered with it. 

The sacred lily of the East is the 
lotus, there being hardly one of the 
Oriental mythologies in which it 
has not a chief place. In Egypt it 
was the throne of Osiris, the god of 
day. In India, Vishnu was pictured 
in the intervals of his avatars as a 
beautiful youth sleeping on the 
star-spotted serpent, which floated 
on an azure sea, and clasping the 
lotus in his hand. As Krishna he 
was called ‘the lotus-eyed.’ One of 
the holiest volumes of Buddha is 
entitled ‘The White Lotus of the 
Good Law,’ and Buddha bears lotus- 
flowers in both hands, The Syrians 
regarded it as a symbol of the 
cradle of Moses; and wherever the 
story of the Deluge found its way 
the lotus typified the Ark. Our 
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name for the lotus (Nymphea) seems 
to refer to the metamorphosis of 
Lotis when pursued by Priapus, as 
related by Ovid; but it was probably 
a tree signified in the story, perhaps 
the Diospyrus lotus of Italy. The 
water-lily has been invested by 
poets with every variety of signifi- 
cance. It meant fertility on the 
Nile and the Ganges, while to the 
poets it meant the soul drawn out 
of evil matter and surmounting the 
waves of sense. On the Rhine it is 
said that the Nymphca gathered with 
magical formulas—of late, an ave 
or paternoster—is a charm against 
witchcraft. In Spain the lily has 
been credited with the power of 
restoring those who have been 
transformed into animal shapes. 

The Snowpror has long been re- 
garded as a sacred flower, as the 
first sign of the returning life of 
nature piercing the snow (French, 
perce-neige). It was consecrated to 
the Virgin Mary. On her Ascen- 
sion-day, formerly, the image of 
Mary was removed from the altars, 
and the vacant spot where each 
had stood was strewn with snow- 
drops. 

The GNAPHALIUM (amaranth, the 
Helichrysum of Pliny, and the 
chrysanthemon described by Dio- 
scorides as used for chaplets), which 
we know under so many common 
names—cat’s-foot, chastity, ever- 
lasting—has long symbolised im- 
mortality in Catholic countries, and 
is gathered on Ascension Day to be 
hung over the door of house and 
stable as a charm against various 
evils, but especially lightning. It 
was this flower that Emerson laid 
on the grave of his friend Thoreau. 
‘There is,’ he said, ‘a flower known 
to botanists, one of the same genus 
with our summer plant called “life 
everlasting,” a Gnaphaliwm, like 
that which grows on the most in- 
accessible cliffs of the Tyrolese 
mountains, where the chamois dare 
hardly venture, and which the 
hunter, tempted by its beauty and 
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his love (for it is immensely valued 
by the Swiss maidens), climbs the 
cliffs to gather, and is sometimes 
found dead at the foot with the 
flower in his hand. It is called by 
the botanists Gnaphaliwm leonto- 
podium, but by the Swiss Edelweisse, 
which signifies noble purity. Tho- 
reau seemed to me to be living in 
the hope to gather this plant, which 
belonged to him of right.’ The 
value set on it by the Swiss is for 
Ascension Day wreaths, said to 
have power sometimes to render the 
wearer invisible. It is a Suabian 
belief that one who, on Friday of 
the full-moon, pulls this flower up 
by the root, and, folding it in a 
white cloth, wears it against the 
naked breast, will be made bullet- 
proof. 

Some beautiful German legends 
are connected with the SrrawBeErry, 
which was a favourite fruit of 
Friga, the goddess of the summer. 
As was afterwards said of the 
Virgin Mary in Paradise, Friga 
was said to go a-berrying with the 
children on St. John’s Day. On 
that day no mother who has lost 
her child will taste a strawberry, 
for then her child will get none in 
Paradise. Mary will say, ‘Stand 
behind ; your sweet-toothed mother 
has eaten yours already.’ Friga 
and her little companions pick 
strawberries so rapidly, that in a 
quarter of an hour all their baskets 
are full. In Bavaria it is said elves 
come to milk the cows, in return 
blessing the animals with abund- 
ance of milk. These elves being 
very fond of strawberries, the shep- 
herds tie baskets of them between 
the cows’ horns. The Giibich, or 
dwarf-king, is said in Hanover al- 
ways to have strawberries and 
raspberries on his table. In Ba- 
varia itis related that a little straw- 
berry girl met an old woman 
clothed entirely with moss, and 
soon after found all her berries had 
changed to gold. There is a story 
very popular in the Tyrol, but 
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found with modifications through- 
out Germany, that a little brother 
and sister, while picking straw- 
berries, met a noble woman of shin- 
ing raiment and with a crown 
brighter than the sun. It was the 
mother of Christ. The little girl 
arose respectfully, but the boy went 
on eating strawberries. The woman 
gave the girl a golden box, the boy 
a black one. The boy found in his 
two black worms, which, becoming 
longer and longer, wound them- 
selves around him, and led him for 
ever into the dark forest; but out 
of the girl’s box came two angels, 
which flew with her to Paradise 
(Mannhardt). 

The common Cover, which was 
used in ancient Greek festivals, was 
regarded by the Germans as sacred 
chiefly when four-leaved. There 
is, indeed, in the vicinity of Alten- 
burg a superstition that if a farmer 
take home with him a _ handful 
of clover from the four corners 
of his neighbour’s field, it will go 
well with his cattle during the 
year; but the normal belief is that 
the four-leaved clover, on account 
of its cross-form, is endowed with 
magical virtues, rendering one who 
carries it about with him successful 
at play, and able to detect the proxi- 
mity of evil spirits. In Bohemia 
it is said that if a maiden manages 
to put it into the shoe of her lover 
without his knowledge when he is 
going on any journey, he will be 
sure to return to her. Inthe Tyrol 
the lover puts it under his pillow to 
dream of the beloved. On Christ- 
mas Eve, especially, one who has it 
may see witches. Plucked with a 
gloved hand and taken to a lunatic 
without anyone else perceiving it, 
it cures madness. It also prevents 
one from being drafted for military 
service. 

The Vioter had its greatest re- 
putation among those races of the 
East whose religions were rather 
emotional than mystical. The Ara- 
bian poets bade the wealthy and 
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ambitious learn -humility from this 
lowly wayside preacher. In Mo- 
hammedan countries it acquired a 
sanctity on account of their Pro- 
phet’s fondness for it. ‘As my 
religion is above others,’ he said, 
‘so is the excellence of the odour 
of violets above other odours: it is 
as warmth in winter and coolness 
in midsummer,’ It is likely that it 
was from some long foreground of 
popular homage that the violet be- 
came the badge of medieval min- 
strels. In the poetical contests of 
Toulouse the prize was a golden 
violet. Its kindred have been 
translated into interior meanings, 
as their names show—pansies (pen- 
sées), heart’s-ease, herb-trinity. 
The only German superstitions con- 
nected with it are to be found in 
Brandenburg and Silesia, where it 
is said to cure ague if one chews 
the first violet he sees ; and in Thu- 
ringia, where it wields a charm 
against harm from the black-art. 
There are few flowers whose popu- 
larity is more creditable to human 
nature than the violet. Except 
that in some regions of the East it 
has been used to flavour sherbets, 
and that in Scotland it has been 
used as a cosmetic, thought for- 
merly to be favourable to the com- 
plexion, it has been universally 
cherished for its modest beauty and 
its delicate fragrance alone. 

The Germans cannot be included 
under Wordsworth’s ban on those 
to whom a Primrose is a yellow 
primrose and nothing more. It 
may not be avery spiritual trea- 
sure which they see in its gold, but 
no flower has had in that country 
so wide an association with preter- 
natural wealth. Its German name, 
‘ Schiiisselblume,’ or key-flower, is 
indeed strictly referable to its legen- 
dary connection with hidden gold. 
The myth, as told in various sagas, 
affirms that Bertha entices some 


favoured child by exquisite prim- 
roses to a doorway overgrown with 
flowers. 


This is the door to an 
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enchanted castle. When the key- 
flower touches it the door gently 
opens, and the favoured mortal 
passes to a room with vessels 
covered over with primroses, in 
which are treasures of gold or 
jewels. When the treasure is 
secured the primroses must be 
replaced, otherwise the finder will 
be for ever followed by a black 
dog. The superstition survives in 
England only in the country name 
of the cowslip, ‘ fairy-cup ’—i.e. a 
cup holding fairy gifts. Another 
form of the fable is that the flowers 
are blue—the azure of the sky, 
which is Bertha’s blue eye—and the 
treasures held by forget-me-nots. 
When the treasures have been taken, 
in this case, a voice is heard, say~ 
ing, ‘ Forget not the flowers ’—i.e. 
to replace them carefully —and 
thence that flower is named the 
forget-me-not. As serpents usually 
guarded such treasures, the names 
scorpion-grass, viper’s bugloss, for 
similar flowers are significant. In 
other regions, again, the treasures 
are hid under flax, in which form 
of the myths one may detect a 
fable of industry, like that of the 
farmer who told his sons of a trea- 
sure hidden in their field, which 
turned out to be gained by working 
it. In Waldeck it is the rose under 
whose silence the treasure is con- 
cealed. 

The A toe still preserves its sanc- 
tity in various parts of the East. 
The Persian Dervish sings : 


Ah, I flame as aloes do! 


7" 


and it is swung from Egyptian 
censers. The worshippers often 
pass aloe from one to another, each 
kissing it and touching his forehead 
with it. The Mohammedans piant 
it around venerated tombs; and if 
a Mussulman has made a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of the Prophet, the 
honour is claimed by the appear- 
ance of aloe at his door. The Jews 
of Cairo hang it over their thresholds 
to keep away evil spirits. The 
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origin of the aloe’s sanctity is pro- 
bably indicated in its Arabic name, 
saber (patience), the allusion being 
to its long waiting for its blossom. 
At the monastery on Mount Saber 
the aloe is venerated. The belief 
that it blossoms once a century is 
cherished in the East ; and the cer- 
tainly long interval between its 
blossoms, and the little aid it de- 
mands, made it a symbol of the 
sleep of death and the resurrection. 

CHAMOMILE, still drunk as a tea 
in English cottages for various ail- 
ments, had a place among the 
magically-endowed plants in ancient 
Greece, where it was used in reli- 
gious festivals. Wreaths of it are 
in Eastern Prussia gathered on St. 
John’s Day, and hung up in houses 
against storms. In the Erzgebirge 
much virtue is ascribed to chamomile 
tea; and in various other regions 
of Germany it is a favourite diviner 
of love affairs. 

In reading accounts of the witch 
trials, especially those of the south 
of England, one can hardly help re- 
marking that in the antics by which 
the so-called witches imposed upon 
their neighbours the plants used by 
them are almost always Rue and 
Vervain. There is now little doubt 
that the circles and signs of pre- 
tended magic used by the hags 
were relics of early pagan rites. 
Rue was supposed to have a potent 
effect on the eye—even more than 
euphrasy, or eyebright—bestowing 
second-sight, and it is still regarded 
in some regions as a specific for 
dim eyes. So sacred was the regard 
in which it was once held in these 
islands that we find the missionaries 
sprinkling holy-water from brushes 
made of it, for which cause it was 
alled ‘herb of grace.’ There is a 
reminiscence of this in Drayton’s 
description of an incantation : 







? Lunaria, or moon-wort, somewhat moon-shaped, and once supposed to cure the 
madness so widely attributed to the influence of the moon. 


* In Suabia it is said that he who sows agrimony early or late will always have 
stout blood. 


Then sprinkles she the juice of rue, 
With nine drops of the midnight dew 
From lunary ! distilling. 


Milton represents Michael as 
purging Adam’s eyes with it. 
Shakespeare may be right in con- 
necting rue with ‘ ruth,’ because of 
its bitterness; the word itself is 
from Gr. porn, A.-S. riide. The only 
region on the Continent where any 
superstition concerning rue is found 
resembling the form it assumed in 
England, as affecting the eye, is in 
the Tyrol, where it is one of five 
plants—the others being broom- 
straw, agrimony, maiden-hair, and 
ground-ivy—which are bound to- 
gether and believed, if carried about, 
to enable the bearer to see witches, 
or, if laid over the door, to keep 
any witch who shall seek to enter 
fastened on the threshold. It is 
reverenced by the rustic population 
of Posen, where it is said to heal 
serpent-bites, and where it is buried 
with children. Rue, crane’s-bill, 
and willow are the three essentials 
of a magic wreath, which generally 
consists of nine kinds of plants, 
made by the maidens of Voigtland, 
with which to test the number of 
years they are to remain single. 
Walking backward to a tree, they 
throw the wreath over their heads, 
until it remains hanging on the 
tree; each failure represents another 
year in the interval before marriage. 
The connection of agrimony? with 
rue in the Tyrol as conferring pre- 
ternatural vision is curious, when 
we remember that its name is a 
corruption of argomony, the flower 
of Argos, who kept his hundred 
eyes in good condition with it. 

The renown of vervain may be 
traced to ancient Greece and Rome, 
where it was borne by ambassadors 
on treaties of peace. It was sacred 
to the god of war, representing 
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his more merciful mood, pos- 
sibly because it loves human 
dwellings. It became associated 
with the war-god of Germany, who, 
being also a lightming-god, was 
supposed to avert the thunderbolt 
from a house protected by it. It 
is directly associated with Tyr 
in the Bohemian superstition that 
vervain and rue boiled together, 
and the liquid poured on a gun- 
flint, will render the shot as sure 
to take effect as any ‘Freischiitz’ 
could desire. In the same country 
vervain which has touched a St. 
John’s fire snaps iron. The Druids 
called vervain ‘holy herb.’ They 
gathered it at the rising of the 
dog-star, from spots upon which 
neither sun nor moon ever shone, 
and bestowed on the earth sacrifices 
of honey to compensate it for the 
deprivation. Its reputation was 
sufficient in Ben Jonson’s day for 
him to write : 


Bring your garlands, and with reverence 
place 
The vervain on the altar. 


Even yet, in some districts of 
England, children may be seen 


with vervain twined about their 
necks, little knowing how nearly it 
has been related in times of witch- 
craft to a halter. 

The country people in naming the 
Daisy, or day’s-eye, have forestalled 
the poets. Of all other flowers this 
‘unassuming common-place of 
nature,’ as Wordsworth calls it, has 
been the favourite with our poets. 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Burns, Wordsworth, 
and others of less fame, have cele- 
brated its humble beauty. In 
early days it was held in supersti- 
tious regard, chiefly on account of 
its star form, and is to-day the 
favourite flower of the German 
maidens in prognosticating their 
love fortunes. In Thuringia the 
saying runs that one who has had 
a tooth out must eat three daisies to 
secure himself from toothache for 
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the future. As one of the flowers 
of Bertha, the daisy was adopted 
for St. Margaret, and became the 
favourite of the cloisters, as Mar- 
garet, Paquerette, or Easter-flower 
in France, and Michaelmas-daisy in 
England. 

The TustLe was valued for magi- 
cal purposes. It must be gathered in 
silence. It was sacred to Thor, 
and its blossom receives its colour 
from the lightning, from which it 
defends. The disease known among 
the poorest classes of Poland as elf- 
lock is supposed to be the work of 
evil demons, and it is said that if one 
buries thistle-seed it will gradually 
disappear. It is said to be pro- 
duced from a thistle-seed, and old 
wives crush it off with a sharp 
stone—a knife, or anything related 
to our iron age, being prohibited. 
In East Prussia, if any domestic 
animal has a sore, the cure is to 
gather four red thistle blossoms 
before daybreak, and put one in 
each of the four directions of the 
compass, with a stone in the middle 
between them. The milk-thistle 
was called in England ‘ Our Lady’s 
thistle.’ 

The night-blooming flowers have 
everywhere been symbolical. The 
Cereus gained its name from the 
torches with which Ceres is said to 
have searched for Proserpine. The 
superb cactus which is called the 
torch-thistle in Mexico resembles 
the steppe-light of Russia. The 
‘king’s-candles ’ of Oberfalz are re- 
garded as of great sacredness. The 
American Indians observe the phe- 
nomena of sleeping and night- 
blooming plants, and some have 
thought anticipated the floral dial 
of Linneeus. 

Our catalogue must now be 
brought to a close, though it might 
be extended. A few flower super- 
stitions must be mentioned, how- 
ever, which, though found only in 
an isolated condition, might, if 
traceable, be found related to vast 
mythologies. How curious is it to 
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find the Ocymum sanctum of India, 
the common basil, regarded in 
Voigtland as the test of chastity, 
withering in the hands of. the im- 
pure! The bleeding-nun was for- 
merly a charm against bad weather, 
and now is consecrated to the Virgin 
Mary. Saxifrage, cut so that there 
shall be a stem with nine prongs, 
enables him who carries it into a 
church on Walpurgis-night to see 
witches. 

One striking fact about the 
German plant superstitions, par- 
ticularly, is the lowliness of the 
vegetables invested with potency. 
The faithful Poratro, following man 
over the world, still waits for 
its epic; yet the popular heart 
has not failed to contribute some- 
thing towards its apotheosis. Its 


relation to the stars is affirmed in 
the Teutonic belief that one must 
not plant it during the ascendency 
of Pisces, lest it be watery, but in 
that of Gemini, that it may be full. 


It has been adopted into the Chris- 
tian year in the belief of the Lithua- 
nian farmer that it must be planted 
on Maundy-Thursday. Its relation 
to poverty was foretold in the belief 
of Voigtland that potatoes meant 
stout blood, but bad luck; in the 
same country it is said that when 
its top-shoots droop a visit is be- 
tokened. Much is said also of 
Turnips, which must be planted on 
St. Margaret’s Day, and on the 
edges of the field; no leaf must be 
taken from the turnip-field lest the 
vegetable become dry. Grimm has 
restored the story of the poorer of 
two brothers, who could only present 
the king with a huge turnip, but 
thereby gained fortune. It is the 
theme of an old Latin story of the 
fourteenth century, entitled a- 
partus, the MS. of which was at 
Strasburg. As for Beraxs, why 
need we tell their wonderful history 
to those who have read of Jack 
climbing his bean-stalk—a story 
which has a parallel in one related 
by an Indian tribe in America— 
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or of the bride of ‘The Robber- 
Bridegroom,’ whose beans and pease 
took root and flourished to guide 
her back from the lonely wood ? 
The Arabs say that at Hebron Esau 
sold his birthright, and that the pot- 
tage wasof LenTiLs. From a mosque 
there the Dervishes distribute adaily 
supply of lentil-soup to the poor and 
travellers. Lentils (Hrvwm lens) 
are supposed to have given us the 
word ‘ Lent’ by their use in Catho- 
lic countries during that season. 
Gourds (which must be planted 
on Ascension Day )—‘ Twopence,’ or 
loose-strife, called in France herbe 
aue cent mnaladies—the Salads, one 
of which changed folks to asses, the 
other changing them back again 
(see Grimm’s Krautesel and the 
Gesta Romanorum)—Pimpernel, the 
charm against any epidemic in Thu- 
ringia—Hemp, the exorcist of fevers 
as well as murderers in Bohemia 
—Linseed, in various regions re- 
garded as oracular—Fennel, Cara- 
way, Coriander, feared by the dwarfs 
—and many other common plants 
and seeds have been held in a re- 
verence to us inexplicable. There 
have been no end of virtues ascribed 
to the Nettle, which was a pet plant 
of the Thunderer, and was, in Ger- 
many, the curer cf burns and the 
protector from thunderbolts. Of 
some plants and flowers we must be 
content to recall some of the popular 
names—as Traveller’s-joy, Heart’s- 
ease, Shepherd’s Needle, Dande- 
lion (dent-de-lion), Wayfarer’s-tree, 
Queen-of-the-meadow, Wake-robin, 
Cuckoo-cup (out of which the 
cuckoo was supposed to take its 
morning draught), Maidenhair, 
Humble-plant, Honesty, Sweet- 
margery, Woodbine, Venus’s-look- 
ing-glass, Dame’s-violet, Shep- 
herd’s-purse, Bittersweet, Immor- 
telle, Wind-witch-thistle (which the 
Russians call perikatipole, or leap- 
in-the-field), Virgin-bower, Dianthus 
(Flower-of-God), Star-of-Bethle- 
hem, Solomon’s-seal, Jerusalem-oak, 
Job’s-tears, Cross-flower, Samphire 
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(corruption of St. Pierre), Tansy 
(St. Athanasie), which I have seen 
growing on the tops of Finnish 
hovels, apparently sown there as a 
protection, Briar (Briareus?), Senna 
(sana), Sage (saga), Lady’s-smock, 
Lady’s-slipper, Holly-hock (holy- 
oak), Daffodil (asphodel), and Pas- 
sion-flower. It is plain that ‘he who 
spake of trees from the cedar-tree 
that is in Lebanon even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall’ had no wider hospitality 
than the instinct of mankind for 
these gifts of the field and way- 
side. In the Norse story it was not 


the idle princes but the poor dwarf 


that found the heaps of pearls con- 
cealed under the moss; and there 
is reason to believe that the country 
‘dummlings’ who have given the 
common flowers some of the beauti- 
ful names just mentioned have not 
been left without the purer treasures 
they conceal from all who are not 
lowly like themselves. No doubt, 
too, they have served man well 
medicinally ; for though of the 400 
English herbs in the Complete 
Herbal of Nicholas Culpeper, ap- 
plied ‘to the cure of all disorders 
incident to man,’ many were useless 
in themselves, and some hurtful, 
it cannot be doubted that the ex- 
change of the herbalist for the 
chemist and his drugs was to pass 
from Dr. Log to Dr. Stork. 

The symbolism of flowers is an 
old poetic theme. But, long before 
poets had affirmed these mystical 
analogies, human instinct had been 
at work, feeling out a certain cor- 
respondence between the growths 
of the earth and the mysterious 
heavens. It is generally sup- 
posed that man’s earliest worship 
is represented by superstitions con- 
cerning plants and animals; that 


'The peculiar crackling of the laur 


great awé in the villa of the ( 


wsars, on 


1 when 
have occasioned the Roman superstitions concerning it. 
account 
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it was from these lower objects that 
his reverence gradually ascended to 
the adoration of the sun and stars. 
But a careful examination of the 
superstitions which I have recorded 
will furnish many evidences that the 
case was really the reverse. It is 
probable that the awe which was the 
beginning of worship was first ex- 
cited in the human mind when it 
gazed upon the mysterious, silent 
heavens, by the conflicts of night and 
day, and the wild power of the ele- 
ments. At a later period, and after 
man had given greater attention to 
the cultivation of his own world, the 
scene of his interest would be gra- 
dually shifted from the distant 
heavens to the near earth, from the 
cold star to the flower unfolding 
beneath it. Progress of thought 
would then, as now, be from mind- 
ing high things towards condescend- 
ing to thingsof low estate—from the 
unattainable to the attainable. And 
this would be brought about by the 
increasing perception of the cor- 
respondence between the heavens 
and the earth, each change of the 
sky being responded to by a change 
in the growths of earth. That many 
of the flowers and trees were reve- 
renced because of their real or sup- 
posed relation to the heavens, we 
know. The Hindus say that the 
banyan is a tree growing down- 
ward, its roots being fed from 
above, where they lie. The myth 
of Daphne i is a particularly striking 
illustration of the same _ thing. 
Daphne is plainly the Sanskrit 
Dahana, the dawn. Before the ad- 
vances of Apollo (the sun) the dawn 
of course perishes, but its light re- 
mains with the laurel.! A very 
important fact also is that the 
flowers chosen by the German pea- 
sants to divine their fortunes are 


burnt (Pliny, lib. xv.) is thought to 


A laurel was preserved with 


of the legend that an eagle dropped 


a fowl, which fell into the lap of the Empress Livia unhurt, and bearing in its beak 
the stem from which the tree had been reared. 
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always those which are star-shaped 
—as the chrysanthemum and the 
daisy. Another fact of importance 
is that all the virtues ascribed to 
flowers, plants, &c., were strictly 
connected with times, seasons, and 
planetary influences. Since the in- 
troduction of Christianity, the old 
astronomical periods and festivals 
have become disguised in the saints’ 
days; but we know that the Chris- 
tian year conforms very closely to 
the pagan year, which was divided 
according to the changes of the 
moon and the relative positions of 
the sun. The significance of the 
prescription that the potent plants 
must be gathered under the full 
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moon, or when the sun does not 
shine, on St. John’s or some other 
holy day, cannot be misunderstood. 
The poetic phrase ‘stars of earth’ 
was anciently realistic. ‘The same 
is true of the sacred animals. It is 
improbable that the serpent was 
worshipped independently; it was 
venerated as the earthly symbol 
of ‘the heavenly serpent,’ the rain- 
bow, or the lightning. We must 
then regard the reverence paid to 
trees and flowers not as fetish- 
worship, but as a sacred regard paid 
to them as oracles of beings higher 
than themselves, of whose energies 
they were the only appreciable mani- 
festations. 
M. D. Conway. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF THE PRESENT *MONTH. 


By R. A. Procror, B.A., F.R.A.S., 
Author of ‘Other Worlds than Ours.’ 


N* SITHER of the two great 
eclipses from which astrono- 
mers have lately learned so much 
was visible—even as a_ partial 
eclipse—in this country. The In- 
dian eclipse (as that of August 18, 
1868, is commonly called) occurred 
during the small hours of our Eng- 
lish morning, while the American 
eclipse of August 7, 1869, ended 
when in England it was nearly 
midnight. The total eclipse of the 
24th instant will, however, be visible 
as no snoonsiderable partial eclipse 
in the British Isles. More than 
four-fifths of the sun’s dise will be 
hidden by the moon at about noon 
(the exact hour for different sta- 
tions can be determined from the 
almanacs) ; and although none of the 
interest attaching to total eclipses 
can be associated with partial 
eclipses, even where nearly the 
whole of the sun is eclipsed, yet, to 
the possessors of telescopes of mo- 
derate power, a partial eclipse pre- 
sents features well worth studying. 
The lunar mountains can ordinarily 
be distinctly seen, giving a saw-like 
appearance to parts of the moon’s 
circumference. The passage of the 
moon over large sun-spots is also 
a phenomenon of considerable in- 


terest, and indeed of no slight 
scientific importance if observed 
with suitable appliances. As the 


sun is at the present time almost 


constantly marked with spots of 
size and complexity of 


amazing 
structure, this particular feature 
can scarcely fail to be presented 
during the approaching eclipse. 
And there are other characteristics 
of partial eclipses which render 


1As I write, I learn that America, not 


satisfied with 


them, in their own way, well wor- 
thy of attentive consideration. 

But undoubtedly the chief in- 
terest of the approaching eclipse 
resides in the prospect that during 
the total concealment of the sun at 
stations along the line of central 
eclipse, some ~ observations may be 
made by which a new light will be 
thrown on the great problems of 
solar physics at present under dis- 
cussion. As I write, there seems 
no hope whatever that the Ad- 
miralty will reverse that amazing 
‘decree against science’ by which 
they have refused to sixty volun- 
teer observers even the means of 
transport. But despite the parsi- 
mony of the Admiralty, there can 
be little doubt that the coming 
eclipse will be witnessed by many 
skilful observers. It is known that 
several English telescopists have 
already decided on undertaking the 
journey to Spain for the purpose of 
studying the eclipse ; and doubtless 
Continental astronomers, aided as 
they will be by more liberal assist- 
ance from their Governments, will 
be present in considerable numbers, 
both in the Iberian and the Italian 
peninsulas.! 

It may be interesting to consider 
briefly the course of solar dise overy 
during recent eclipses, in order t hat 
we may see what anticipations may 
fairly be formed respecting the re- 
sults to be obtained during the 
approaching eclipse. 

On the whole, perhaps there are 
few chapters in the history of as- 
tronomy less encouraging than the 
record of total solar ec lipses. It is 
true that during the last two great 


the admirable work achieved 


by her astronomers last year, has granted 6,000/. to aid in fitting out expeditions to 


view the eclipse in Spain. 
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eclipses very important additions 
have been made to our knowledge 
of solar physics, while the eclipse 
of 1860 was rendered illustrious by 
the success of De la Rue and Secchi 
in securing photographs of the 
solar prominences. But taking one 
eclipse with another, and remember- 
ing in particular how many men of 
science have taken part in observing 
modern eclipses, it may fairly be 
asserted that all has not been 
achieved which might have been 
expected. It is the more import- 
ant to notice this, because, by 
enquiring into the cause, we may 
perhaps be led to some reflections 
which will not be without use at 
the present conjuncture. 

It seems to me, then, that an im- 
portant cause of the failure of 
eclipse observations, and especially 
of the long delay which elapsed 
before features now well recognised 
were detected, is to be found in the 
attempt generally made by the ob- 
server to see too much. If we take 
the narratives of many observers of 
the same eclipse, we find that all or 
nearly all have observed the same 
features. Each has something to 
say about the corona, something 
about the prominences ; each recalls 
the general features presented by 
the landscape, the sky, surrounding 
objects, and so on; and lastly, each 
is able to give an account of the 
degree of cold and darkness during 
the eclipse, and of the effects which 
the phenomena produced on men 
and animals. 

Remembering that total obscura- 
tion lasts buta few minutes, even dur- 
ing the most important eclipses, it 
may fairly be questioned whetherany 
observer, however skilful—whether 
even an observer of whom it might 
be said as of Gustave Doré, that he 
has ‘collodion in the eye’—could 
adequately note so many different 

features. We can understand, 
therefore (what at first sight seems 
so strange a circumstance), the 
failure of astronomers to recognise 
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the coloured prominences of the 
sun for more than two centuries 
after the invention of the telescope. 
Doubtless, if during the eclipses of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the attention of each observer 
had been limited to two or three 
features (or still better, to a single 
feature), the prominences would 
have been discovered more than 
two hundred years ago, and we 
should now have a long series of 
records of prominence phenomena. 
In this case a most important light 
might have been thrown on pro- 
blems which are at the present day 
occupying our attention. We might 
have learned whether the promi- 
nences wax and wane in splendour, 
size, or frequency, according to any 
such definite laws as we have recog- 
nised in the case of the solar spots. 
We might have had better means 
of determining the limits of height 
to which these objects attain. We 
might, or rather we should most 
certainly, have known a number of 
facts about the prominences which 
must now be laboriously worked 
out by spectroscopic research. 
Another cause of the waste of 
observing energy we have referred 
to consists in the fact that many 
observers have exercised a perverse 
ingenuity in devising useless sub- 
jects for research. I cannot con- 
sider that any great value can pos- 
sibly attach to observations on the 
humidity or temperature of the 
atmosphere during eclipses, though 
it is with extreme diffidence that I 
venture to express the opinion. I 
find a difficulty in conceiving how 
any useful lesson could be learned 
from such observations, which 
might not equally well be learned 


from observations made as the 
shades of evening are falling. As- 


suredly, if these observations are 
of use—if they are so useful as to 
justify the appointment of special 
observers to undertake and superin- 
tend them—then it would at least 
be gratifying to see their value 
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educed. Observations of this kind 
have been made during recent 
eclipses at considerable expense, and 
it does not seem unreasonable to 
ask that they should be utilised, if 
indeed they “have any value. But 
be this as it may, there are other 
observations respecting which it 
may be very confidently asserted 
that they cannot be of any use 
whatever. Some observers have 
been at the pains to enquire whether 
the light of the corona is strong 
enough to cause a dark body to 
throw a shadow. Halley, in 1715, 
asserted, on the strength of careful 
observation applied to this sin- 
gularly uninteresting problem, that 
the corona does xot cause shadows 
to be thrown. This led other as- 
tronomers to devote a closer degree 
of attention to the subject; until 
at length in 1842 Largeteau was 
able to announce that (as might 
have been anticipated) the corona 
causes a faint, but unmistakable, 


shadow to be projected on any white 


and smooth surface. It seems 
scarcely credible that astronomers 
should gravely devote their ob- 
serving powers to such inane and 
useless! questions, but it is only 
necessary to search through the 
Transactions' of our learned socie- 
ties to see how much time and skill 
has thus been wasted. 

But perhaps the most important 
of all the causes of that relatively 
slow progress of discovery to which 
I have referred is to be looked for 
in the unwillingness with which the 
results of observation have been 
accepted. Undoubtedly there have 
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been in all ages of astronomy those 
who have considered it a sign of 
rather remarkable wisdom to. pro- 
fess complete uncertainty about 
matters abundantly demonstrated : 
so that as most of the observers 
of eclipses take their opinions from 
others, this profession of uncer. 
tainty exercises a baneful influence 
by rendering the observers doubt- 
ful as to the general nature of the 
objects they are to observe. 

It would not be difficult to give 
many illustrations of undue and 
excessive caution, at once nullifying 
former observations, and causing 
perplexity as respects work which 
remains to be achieved. I will 
give two instances only, which 
happen to illustrate in a specially 
instructive manner the points w hich 
should chiefly be considered at the 
present conjuncture. 

The firstrelates to the solar corona, 

It was clearly recognised by Ma- 
raldi during the eclipse of 1724 
that the moon was only centrically 
situated within the corona at the 
time of central eclipse, the corons 
being obviously narrower both at 
the beginning and end of totality 
on the side where the moon’s edge 
just touched the sun’s. In the next 
great eclipse—that of 1733—a large 
number of observers noticed the 
same circumstance, and it is now 
admitted that Maraldi’s observation 
was just. Yet it has only been in 
quite recent times that this result 
has been accepted. During every 
eclipse between those of 1733 and 
1868 it has been thought necessary 
to direct special attention to a phe- 


1 It would, of course, be possible to show that even this seemingly useless result of 


observation has some value. 
which would wholly 
show the possible significance 
ing has been found in it. 


of such and such an observation, or 
The question is, had those who made it any definite reason, 


Careful scrutiny will detect a significance in observed results 
escape ordinary recognition. It is 


not however, to 


even that a mean- 


sufficient, 


other than unintelligent curiosity, for doing so—or did they, after satisfying themselves 


on the point, make any useful application of the result ? 


Every observation made 


during an eclipse ought to have distinct reference to some question which is worth 


elucidating, otherwise, 
the chances are that, 
reward the observer. 


although by an accident a useful observation 
as in so many past eclipses, not a single result of interest will 


may be made, 
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nomenon which had been in reality 
abundantly demonstrated at the 
former of these eclipses. And be- 
cause some observers have been 
unable to recognise the peculiarity, 
their failure has been again and 
again insisted upon, as though any 
amount of negative evidence in 
such a matter could outweigh the 
positive testimony of practised ob- 
servers. ‘Thus not only has a large 
amount of observing skill been mis- 
directed since the eclipse of 1733, 
but whatever significance was to be 
attached to the observed peculiarity, 
whatever lesson it might teach 
us respecting the nature of the 
corona, has been during all that 
interval persistently neglected. 

The second instance relates to the 
coloured prominences, and is even 
more instructive. 

It may be mentioned in the first 
place that these objects would seem 
to have been noticed so far back as 
1733. Vassenius gives the follow- 
ing description of appearances cor- 
responding somewhat closely to the 
real aspect of the coloured pro- 
minences: ‘What seemed in the 
highest degree worthy, not merely 
of admiration, but of attention, was 
the appearance of some reddish 
spots which showed in the lunar 
atmosphere outside the periphery 
of the moon’s disc, amounting to 
three or four in number, one of 
which was larger than the others, 
and occupied a situation about 
midway between the south and 
west. These spots seemed in each 
instance to be composed of three 
smaller parts or cloudy patches of 
unequal length, having a certain 
degree of obliquity to the periphery 
of the moon. Having directed the 
attention of my companion—who 
had the eyes of a lynx—to this 
phenomenon, I drew a sketch of its 
aspect. But while he, not being 
accustomed to the use of the tele- 
Scope, was unable to find the moon, 
I again, with great delight, per- 
ceived the same spot; or, if you 
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choose rather, the invariable cloud 
occupying its former situation in 
the atmosphere near the moon’s 
periphery.” But although there can 
be no doubt that if due attention 
had been paid to the communication 
of Vassenius, the prominences must 
inevitably have been discovered 
(even supposing that what Vas- 
senius actually saw was something 
different), I wish rather to consider 
what has happened since the defi- 
nite discovery of the prominences 
in 1842 than what might have hap- 
pened had the suspicions of Vas- 
senius been verified. In 1842 the 
observers were too startled by the 
unexpected apparition of brilliantly 
coloured objects—shining, as Arago 
said, like garnets around a brooch 
of jet-—to pay much attention to 
those details which would have in- 
dicated whether the prominences 
belonged to the sun or to the moon, 
There were also several discrepan- 
cies between the accounts given by 
different observers. Some had seen 
three, some two prominences, others 
onlyone. Yet again it was asserted 
by some observers that the promi- 
nences were above the black dise of 
the moon, while others said they 
were beneath the moon’s disc. And 
although we now find it easy to 
reconcile these accounts, knowing 
as we do that in all probability 
there were seven or eight promi- 
nences, different groups of which 
were seen by different observers, 
yet undoubtedly there was room for 
considerable suspicion as to the very 
existence of definite coloured ob- 
jects either round the sun or round 
the moon. Accordingly we cannot 
greatly wonder that many astrono- 
mers who had not witnessed the 
eclipse expressed in somewhat posi- 
tive terms their utter disbelief in 
these prominences as such, though 
we may justly find fault with the 
absence of any satisfactory attempt 
to explain whence optical illusions 
of such a remarkable nature could 
have had their rise. 
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But when in 1851 observers of the 
utmost eminence had published their 
descriptions of the coloured promi- 
nences, it might have been supposed 
that all astronomers would have 
agreed in admitting that these ob- 
jects are real solar appendages, 
though their nature undoubtedly 
remained still to be determined. 

For the observations which were 
made in 1851 were of such a nature 
as wholly to decide the general 
question. Let us consider a few of 
them, in order to see what strong 
evidence they supplied respecting 
the real position of the prominences. 

‘The form of the prominences,’ 
writes the Astronomer Royal, 
most remarkable, One reminded 
me of a boomerang. Its colour for 
at least two-thirds of its breadth, 
from the convexity towards the 
concavity, was full lake-red, the re- 
mainder was nearly white. The 
most brilliant part of it was the 
swell farthest from the moon’s 
limb; this was distinctly seen by 
my friends and myself with the 
naked eye. I did not measure its 
height, but, judging generally by 
its proportion to the moon’s dia- 
meter, it must have been about 
three minutes’ (that is, about one- 
eleventh of the moon’s apparent 
diameter). Mr. Airy then goes on 
to describe other prominences, but 
we confine ourselves for the occa- 
sion to this particular prominence, 
because we are presently about to 
consider the account which other 
observers, stationed at a consider- 
able distance from the Astronomer 
Roy al, gave of the same prominence. 
It is necessary to state, however, that 
after viewing the corona and other 
features, Mr. Airy found that three 
of the prominences, including ‘the 
boomerang,’ had increased in height 
(precisely as they should have done 
if they were solar appendages), while 
one on the other side had disap- 
peared. A new one had also made 
its appearance in the part which 
the moon was leaving uncovered. 


‘was 
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Now consider what Mr. Hind, 
the Superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac, remarks respecting the 
‘boomerang prominence.’ ‘ On first 
viewing the sun,’ he says, ‘ without 
the dark glass after the commence- 
ment of totality, three rose-coloured 
prominences immediately caught 
my eye, and others were seen a few 
seconds later. The largest and most 
remarkable of them was situate on 
the western edge of the moon; it 
was straight through two-thirds of 
its length, but curved like a sabre 
near the extremity, the concave 
edge being towards the horizon. 
The edges were of a full rose pink, 
the central parts paler, though still 
pink. Twenty seconds, or there- 
abouts, after the disappearance of 
the sun, I estimated its length at 
three-fourths of a minute, and on 
attentively watching it towards the 
end of totality I saw it materially 
lengthened (prcbably to two mi- 
nutes), the moon having apparently 
left more and more of it visible as 
she travelled across the sun. It was 
always curved, and I did not re- 
mark any change of form nor the 
slightest motion during the time 
the sun was hidden. I saw this 
extraordinary prominence ow se 
conds after the end of totality.’ Mr. 
Hind remarks also of another ob- 
ject, ‘a detached triangular spot of 
the same rose colour, suspended, as 
it were, in the light of the corona,’ 
that it ‘ eradually receded from the 
moon’s dark limb as she advanced 
onwards, and was therefore clearly 
connected with the sun.’ 

And I might multiply evidence 
of this sort so as to fill ten or twelve 
pages of this Magazine. 

It will scarcely be believed that 
despite all this evidence, despite the 
high character of the observers and 
their unanimous testimony respect- 
ing facts which, if admitted, proved 
beyond all possibility of question 
that the prominences were solar 
appendages, and lastly, despite the 
fact that several of tho observers 
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drew pictures of the eclipsed sun 
which agreed in all essential par- 
ticulars, there were not wanting 
astronomers who expressed strong 
doubts whether the whole might 
not have been an optical delusion. 
‘Ces résultats,’ says Fr. Secchi, ‘ne 
parurent pas suffisants 4 un certain 
nombre d’astronomes. Les mesures 
semblaient peu exactes, les descrip- 
tions peu concordantes, aussi con- 
tinua-t-on 4 regarder ces phéno- 
menes comme des illusions d’op- 
tique. Pour convaincre tout le 
monde, il fallait des témoignages 
irrécusables, des mesures d’une ex- 
actitude toute mécanique; la pho- 
tographie pouvait seule répondre a 
ces exigences, et c’est pour cela 
qu’on y attacha tant d’importance 
en 1860.’ 

The whole expense and labour 
involved by the successful attempt 
to photograph the prominences in 
1860 may be considered as abun- 
dantly repaid by the interest at- 
taching to the resulting pictures ; 
and so far we can have no reason 
to regret the expressions of doubt 
and incredulity which certain astro- 
nomers indulged in after the eclipse 
of 1851. But when it is remembered 
that the bulk of those engaged in 
the Spanish expeditions in 1860 
devoted quite a large proportion of 
the few minutes of totality to re- 
solve the very questions which Airy 
and Hind, Dawes, Carrington, and 
Lassell had successfully resolved in 
1851, one cannot but feel that the 
progress of astronomy was seriously 
retarded by those expressions of 
doubt which led to such a waste of 
labour. Undoubtedly, if Marquez, 
and Feilitzsch, and Faye (the last 
of whom is at present the chief 
advocate of the theory that the 
corona is an optical illusion) had 
not suggested that the coloured 
prominences are merely ‘ the effects 
of mirage produced at the moon’s 
surface,’ fifty skilled observers would 
have devoted their time during 
totality to more useful purpose than 
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the attempt to prove the real ex- 
istence of the prominences. 

The consideration of these three 
chief causes of the comparatively 
insignificant results attained by 
eclipse-observers may serve to 
supply a useful lesson to those who 
are about to take part in observing 
the coming eclipse. If other ob- 
servers have wasted their time and 
skill by making useless observa- 
tions, those who are to observe the 
eclipse of this month may see how 
necessary it is to consider carefully 
beforehand what observations are 
likely to be of use. No observer, 
we think, who values his fame 
should make a single observation 
respecting which he cannot say 
that for such and such a reason 
definitely stated it bears, or may 
bear, importantly on some subject of 
solar or terrestrial physics. Again, 
if, during the past progress of 
eclipse researches, opportunities 
have been lost through the endea- 
vour on the part of observers to see 
too much—to study too many phe- 
nomena—then it behoves those who 
are to observe the coming eclipse to 
avoid this error also. And it is to 
be noted that the temptation is 
strong, even with trained men of 
science, to attempt to see all that 
can be seen* during a great total 
eclipse. The phenomena of an 
eclipse are so many and so striking, 
the opportunities for witnessing 
them are so few, that it requires a 
stern effort of self-mastery to turn 
from the wondrous scene to that 
one definite line of research which 
should engage the observer’s atten- 
tion. Lastly, if observing power 
has been wasted during former 
eclipses on account of doubts which 
have been expressed respecting 
matters really established, it will 
be well that the astronomers of the 
present day should avoid the enun- 
ciation of ill-considered doubts and 
difficulties. An easy reputation for 
profundity and for scientific caution 
is to be gained by ‘the profession 
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of complete ignorance’ respecting 
certain still perplexing phenomena 
of eclipses. But it is, on the whole, 
wiser—it affords more satisfactory 
proof of real scientific acumen—to 
weigh the evidence already adduced, 
and to separate proved facts from 
those which remain still undemon- 
strated; while, assuredly, such a 
course on the part of leading astro- 
nomers is calculated to afford a 
useful guide to the rank and file 
necessarily forming a large part of 
eclipse expeditionary parties. 

There are several matters to 
which the observers of the ap- 
proaching eclipse might with ad- 
vantage turn their attention. 

To commence with an attractive 
line of research, for those who have 
time and means to pursue it: astro- 
nomers want very much to know 
how the sun’s corona looks when 
seen from some station at a con- 
siderable altitude above the sea- 
level. It happens that Mount Etna 
(according to Mr. Hind’s lately 


published pamphlet respecting the 
eclipse) falls within the limits of the 
path of total obscuration. So far as 
my memory serves, no eclipse has 
ever been observed from so con- 
siderable an altitude as the summit 


of Etna. Here, then, is a way in 
which anyone who desires to dis- 
tinguish himself by doing what no 
one else has yet effected may attain 
his end, and at the same time do 
useful service in the cause of astro- 
nomy. By carefully noting the ex- 
tent and appearance of the corona 
as seen from the summit of Etna, 
especially observing the direction 
in which the radial beams extend, 
their shape, curvature, colour, and 
so on, he would go far to solve a 
problem which attracts at present 
perhaps more interest than any 
which astronomers have to deal 
with. But our imaginary observer 
on the summit of Etna would not, 
probably, be alone. Ifa party held 
that coign of vantage, yet more 
useful work might be done. One 
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might restrict his attention to the 
corona (or even to a part of it de- 
cided on beforehand); another might 
look for signs of the zodiacal light, 
extending as an extremely faint 
radiance on either side of the 
eclipsed sun (and beyond the co- 
rona); yet others might note the 
gradations of light upon the sky at 
greater distances from the sun. 

Leaving Etna, where probably 
telescopic power would not be easily 
rendered available, let us consider 
what new researches might be made 
at lower levels by a judicious ap- 
plication of suitable means, 

It has often appeared to me that 
one great difficulty in the observa- 
tion of eclipses, and more particu- 
larly in the attempt to recognise 
either the delicate features of the 
corona or the faint light of the 
zodiacal gleam, consists im the fact 
that up to the very instant of 
totality direct sunlight has been 
shining in the eyes of the observer. 
The sudden change from relatively 
bright light to the obscurity of total 
eclipse must be very unfavourable 
for the accurate study of faintly 
luminous objects. Nor does totality 
last long enough for the observer 
to acquire his full powers of vision 
under such circumstances of illumi- 
nation. It seems conceivable, if not 
even highly probable, that if some 
observers would consent to remain in 
some darkened place until the com- 
mencement of total obscuration, 
their study of the corona would be 
greatly facilitated. Yet more favour- 
able would be the conditions under 
which the corona would be studied 
if means were adopted to keep the 
prominences and the brightest 
parts of the corona out of sight. 
I was much struck, a few days since, 
by a singular illustration of the 
effect of so protecting the eye. I was 
studying the sun with a telescope 
of moderate power, the eye with 
which I was looking into the tele- 
scope being as usual protected by a 
coloured glass. The other eye was 
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guarded by a screen from the direct 
solar rays, and (as is the ordinary 
custom of observers) was kept 
open. Now it happened that during 
the progress of the observations 
light clouds passed over the face 
of the sun, and these clouds were 
sufficient to fully obliterate the 
sun from view while the cirewm- 
stances of observation remained un- 
altered. But when I covered the 
unemployed eye with my hand, and 
so protected it even from the light 
which the screen suffered to reach 
it, the sun not only became at once 
visible, but the spots upon it could 
be clearly recognised. It was easily 
proved that the effect was not due 
to any change in the density of the 
cloud, for when the hand was with- 
drawn the sun vanished, reappear- 
ing when the eye was again covered, 
and this happened several times in 
succession. 

It may perhaps occur to the 
reader, that after all the fact thus 
demonstrated is one which is already 
well known. We shade our eyes 
when we wish to see objects clearly 
which lie towards the direction of 
the sun, or of a very bright sky ; 
and it might be urged that no tele- 
scopic evidence is needed to esta- 
blish so simple a fact as the ad- 
vantage thus derived from screen- 
ing off too bright a light. But 
then, asa matter of fact, this very 
simple precaution has never yet been 
applied to the study of the corona, 
or to the search for the zodiacal 
ight, during total eclipses. Hither- 
to the observer has attempted 
both while his eyes have been 
still half-dazzled by the direct 
sunlight, and while there has still 
been the lustre of the promi- 
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nences, and of the brightly gleam- 
ing ring which immediately circles 
the sun, to render altogether futile 
the search for delicate details in the 
real corona, and for the almost 
evanescent luminosity of the zodia- 
cal gleam.! 

The question may suggest itself 
whether any methods may be 
adopted for learning anything new 
respecting the sun by observations 
made in this country and elsewhere 
when only a portion of the sun’s 
disc is concealed from view. It 
appears to me that there are some 
experiments which might be well 
worth trying during the period of 
greatest obscuration in England and 
France. 

The Astronomer Royal some time 
since conceived the ingenious idea 
of attempting to make the solar 
prominences visible by quenching 
the sun’s light in a black bag! 
This sounds very strange, but may 
readily be explained. Suppose we 
have a telescope so placed in a room 
that no light can enter the room 
except through the telescope. For 
example, suppose there is but one 
window in the room, and we thrust 
the telescope between two dark 
curtains which cover that window, 
and then tie the curtains close up 
to the tube. Then, if the telescope 
is directed towards the sun, and a 
card be placed where the observer 
would place his eye in using the 
telescope after the ordinary fashion, 
a picture of the sun will be seen on 
that card. If the card be large, 
and we move it to a considerable 
distance from the end of the tele- 
scope, still holding it so that the 
light of the“sun falls upon it, the 
picture will have increased dimen- 


‘Since the above was written, the idea has occurred to me that not only for 
eclipse observations, but for many important telescopic researches, the following con- 
trivance might be used with great advantage: A cover completely shading both 
eyes (shaped somewhat like a half mask), but provided with a sliding door for each 


eye—the whole lined with black velvet. 


For delicate observations a screen extend- 


ing from the mask so as to close (by means of an elastic band) round the eye tube of 


the telescope would be of use. 
without removing the screen. 


The eye-door should admit of being opened or shut 
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sions. But suppose, having the 
ard fixed so that the sun’s image 
is seen upon it, we cut out just that 
part of the card where the image is 
seen. Then the sun’s light will pass 
through the aperture, and if it fall on 
any light coloured objects the room 
will be illuminated by reflected 
light, just as when a beam of sun- 
light shines through a hole in a 
shutter into an otherwise completely 
darkened room. But if we do not 
suffer the light thus passing through 
the hole in the card to shine on any 
bright object, but on the contrary re- 
ceive it into a black bag tied behind 
thecard, then we have no suchillumi- 
nation. The only light which comes 
into the room at all is that which 
falls on the card outside the aper- 
ture; and as this corresponds to 
the part of the sky immediately 
surrounding the sun, we might 
fairly expect the coloured promi- 
nences—which, if visible at all, 


would be seen towards that part 
of the sky—to appear all round the 


circular aperture in our card screen. 
Such, at least, was the anticipa- 
tion of the Astronomer Royal. He 
had the experiment very carefully 
conducted. The telescope was ac- 
curately driven by clockwork, so as 
to follow the sun; the aperture was 
very carefully constructed, so that 
the whole of the sun’s image should 
be quenched ; and in fine every cir- 
cumstance that could help to make 
the attempt successful was carefully 
attended to. But the prominences 
were not seen. The illumination 
of the air all round the sun’s place 
in the heavens was sufficient to blot 
out the prominences altogether. 
But that experiment which failed 
when the sun was shining in full 
splendour might succeed during a 
partial eclipse. It is easy to see 
how largely the chances of success 
are increased. The unaided eye 
can recognise no great diminution 
in the luminosity of the sky during 
partial eclipses, but there must be 
in reality a very important diminu- 
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tion. For, conceive for a moment 
that we are looking at the earth 
from the sun during the progress of 
such an eclipse as that of the 24th 
instant, the moon being supposed 
not to interfere with our view. We 
should see the black shadow of the 
moon advancing as a small circle 
across the earth, very much as the 
astronomer watches the dark shadow 
of a satellite crossing the disc of 
Jupiter. All round this black cen- 
tral spot we should see a much 
larger shadow-circle growing fainter 
and fainter to its extreme circum- 
ference, the whole shadow being 
about half as wide across as the 
earth’s disc. Any place on the 
earth within this shadow-circle 
would not only be less illuminated 
than parts outside the circle, but 
the air over such a place would be 
less illuminated. And if the place 
were very near the true shadow, 
the atmosphere around the place 
would receive very much less light 
than that over places outside the 
large shadow-circle. Now, during 
the middle of the coming eclipse, 
England, as supposed to be viewed 
from the sun, will be somewhat 
near to the moon’s true shadow. 
For though the shadow crosses the 
south of Spain, all the northern 
parts of the earth are so tilted dur- 
ing the winter months as to appear 
very much foreshortened as sup- 
posed to be seen from the sun. 
And accordingly, as a matter of 
fact, the atmosphere over England 
—or, in other words, our sky—will 
receive during the middle of the 
eclipse but about one-fifth of the 
usual supply of sunlight. So that 
the Astronomer Royal's experiment 
would be repeated under conditions 
five times more favourable than 
those he had to deal with. 

If anyone could manage in this 
way to see the prominences, and 
could then note how long they con- 
tinued visible as the moon gradually 
passed off the sun’s face, he would 
have advanced in an important 
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manner our knowledge of the nature 
of the prominences, for he would 
have supplied means for deter- 
mining the exact proportion which 
the light of the prominences bears 
to direct sunlight. 

As the prominences are rose- 
coloured, the chances of success 
would be increased by employing a 
rose-coloured screen instead of a 
white one. 

I may add some directions which 
were given by the Astronomer Royal 
in 1858, ‘as presenting grounds for 
consideration which may tend to 
direct observers in deciding on the 
employment of the means they may 
possess.’ 

For those who possess no in- 
struments he says: ‘ It is advisable 
first as the eclipse advances to 
obtain some notion or measure of 
the degree of darkness.’ Secondly, 
they should note ‘at what distance 
from the eye a book or paper ex- 
hibiting type of different sizes can 
be read.’ Thirdly, ‘hold up a 
lighted candle nearly between the 
sun and the eye, and note at how 
many sun-breadths’ distance from 
the sun the flame can be seen.’ 
Fourthly, ‘If you are in an ele- 
vated position, remark the changes 
of colour and appearance of the 
surrounding objects in the land- 
scape.’ Lastly, ‘If you see the 
spots of light formed by the inter- 
secting shadows of the boughs of 
trees, remark whether they show 
the form of the partially-eclipsed 
sun,’ 

The directions given by Mr. Airy 
to those who possess telescopes need 
not here be given, as the owners of 
telescopes will doubtless have made 
themselves already familiar with 
the advice of the Astronomer 
Royal. 

As respects the advice quoted 
above, I must admit I do not recog- 
nise the special utility of all the 
observations suggested, though some 
are undoubtedly calculated to be of 
service. 
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One observation I would recom- 
mend to the especial attention of 
those who possess powerful tele- 
scopes. It would involve results of 
extreme importance if we could de- 
termine that when the eclipse is at 
its greatest phase the outline of the 
moon can be traced outside the sun’s 
disc. It is well known that soon 
after totality this outline is lost to 
sight under ordinary circumstances, 
but it is just possible that a very 
careful scrutiny, conducted with 
special reference to the extreme 
delicacy of the observation, might 
be rewarded by the discovery that 
the outline of the moon can be 
traced beyond the solar disc. Even 
if the observation failed, we might 
yet learn a useful lesson from the 
failure. For Venus, when near the 


sun’s place, has been seen as a dark 
dise on a lighter background ; and it 
would be acircumstance well worthy 
of careful study if the same should 
not be found to hold good in the 


sase of the moon, under the seem- 
ingly more favourable circumstances 
of a partial solar eclipse. It would 
show that the light with which the 
earth illuminates the new moon—a 
light thirteen times as strong as 
that with which the full moon illu- 
minates the earth—is powerful 
enough to prevent the moon from 
seeming dark on the same light 
background which shows Venus as 
a dark disc. (The mask referred to 
in a preceding note would greatly 
help the search for the outline of 
the moon’s disc beyond the sun’s.) 

But without entering further into 
the consideration of those various 
modes of research by which the 
student of science may utilise the 
coming eclipse, I shall now simply 
commend to his consideration the 
general importance of carefully 
studying beforehand the methods 
likely to prove most serviceable. 
The special opportunities which 
nature affords from time to time 
for the favourable investigation of 
certain subjects of research are not 

35 
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to be idly neglected, nor simply 
waited for. It will not do to leave 
to the epoch of the eclipse itself the 
consideration of what is best to be 
done. Forethought and prepara- 
tion would have enabled the ob- 
servers of past eclipses to add far 
more largely than they actually 
added to our knowledge of the sun 
and of solar physics. Their failure 
—where they failed—will not be 
wholly regrettable if it should teach 
the observers of our day a useful 
lesson—if, by noting what baffled 
their predecessors, our astronomers 
should learn at once what to aim at 
and what to avoid. 


Since this was written, Govern- 
ment have expressed their will- 
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ingness to grant 2,o00/. and the 
means of transport for the expedi- 
tions to Spain and Sicily. The 
grant has been made almost too 
late to be of any great service; and 
unfortunately the expeditions are 
at this moment wholly unorganised. 
It remains to be seen what will be 
done ; but men of experience in the 
organisation of scientific expeditions 
gravely fear that the result will be 
a melancholy fiasco so far as English 
science is concerned, Nor is the 
Government to blame in the matter. 
The subject was not brought under 
their notice in a way calculated to 
impress them with the importance 
of the occasion. It is owing, in 


fact, to the public press alone that 
the grant has finally been made. 





RAMBLES. 
By Parricius Watker, Esq. 


AT LIVERPOOL. 


HE place where I first touched 
the shore of England was at 
Liverpool. Awake in my berth in 
the steamer, the perturbation, ex- 
ternal and internal, at an end, it 
was delightful to look through the 
little round window, its bull’s-eye 
open to a fresh morning breeze, and 
see, gliding past, the bank of a large 
river with numerous clusters of 
houses shining in the sunlight— 
first sight of English houses and 
English land. Seen from deck, the 
broad Mersey sparkled and danced, 
as though it had been a mere holi- 
day river, between the terraces and 
villas of the Birkenhead shore on 
one hand, and on the other an end- 
less line of huge warehouses with a 
forest of masts in front, and here 
and there a tower or a cupola rising 
from the dark mass of houses be- 
hind, This was Liverpool. Large 
ships lay at anchor in the stream ; 
others, of all sizes, sailing or steam- 
ing, moved every way across the 
picture. At the great landing-stage 
rows of steamships sent their hissing 
clouds aloft, porters and sailors 
bustled and shouted, and passengers 
kept landing and embarking among 
heaps of baggage, each intent on 
his own affairs, crossing gangways 
and shifting and shoving to and 
fro among boys and _ bystanders, 
while on the pavement above waited 
the jarvies, with uplifted whip, 
crying ‘Keb, sir, keb!’ which I 
set down as my first experience 
of the true native English accent. 
Everything in Liverpool had the 
freshness of a foreign country 
(though I came no farther than 
from the Irish West), and I noted 
every point of English novelty, and 
found myself overflowing with a 
torrent of new experiences. 


This was a good many years ago. 
Revisiting Liverpool this autumn, 
having in the mean time lived 
much in London and the south 
of England, it is my first impression 
that Liverpool is rather more Irish 
than Dublin. The huge station, 
slovenly and ill-kept, swarms with 
frowsy interlopers. Porters, coach- 
men, little boys, policemen, accost 
or answer you, in nine eases out of 
ten, in a rich Emerald brogue. Mi- 
lesian names cover the signboards of 
shops and market-booths—Murphy 
and Duffy, Donovan and Conellan. 
Maguire’s ‘cars’ (even the word 
cab seems to be almost supplanted) 
are in chief request. The streets 
abound in bare-footed, ragged chil- 
dren, wrinkled beldames with du- 
deens, stout wenches, loosely girt 
as Nora Creena, balancing baskets 
on their heads; unshaven men in 
every variety of old hat lounge at 
corners; and if you venture into 
one of those byways which lead 
out of the best business streets, the 
foul gutters, the flung-out refuse 
under foot, the dangling clothes 
aloft hung out to smoke-dry, the 
grimy houses, their broken panes 
stuffed with rags, the swarm of 
half-naked babes of dirt and poverty 
about the open doors, here suckled, 
there scolded by their intensely 
slatternly mothers, the universal 
squalor mixed with an indescribable 
devil-may-care-ishness, and the 
strong flavour of brogue that per- 
vades the air, will all remind you 
forcibly (if you have ever been 
there) of that famous ‘ Liberty’ 
which surrounds the cathedral of 
Saint Patrick. 

The Irishism of Liverpool is a 
strong (in every sense) and all-per- 
vading element: its Americanism, 
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though much less marked, is 
sufficiently noticeable. The big 
* Washington Hotel,’ the three-horse 
omnibuses trundling and jingling 
along their tramways, the United 
States journals at the newsvendors’, 
the not unfrequent negroes, the un- 
mistakable Transatlantic intona- 
tion which often strikes the ear in 
public rooms, the ‘Oysters stewed 
in the American style,’ with many 
other hints, remind one that here is 
a chief portal between Europe and 
the great West, and indeed the 
wide world. Placards abound of 
the starting of ships and steamers 
for New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, the West Indies, Val- 
paraiso, Melbourne—wheresoever 
the salt wave washes ; and looking 
down street after street, the vista 
ends in a crowd of masts and 
rigging. 

Thus, underlying the Irish and 
the American elements, is every- 
where visible the general seafaring 
character of the town, whereon 
rests the mighty line of docks 
and warehouses, and behind these 
the countless outfitting shops and 
nautical instrument shops, shops of 
every kind, polyglot hotels and 
taverns, drinking bars (with a glass 
barrel for sign), lodging-honses, 
sailors’ dancing rooms; and more- 
over the crowds of comfortable and 
luxurious villas that besprinkle the 
country for miles round Liverpool, 
inhabited by ship-owners, ship- 
insurers, corn-merchants, cotton- 
brokers, emigrant-agents, &c. &c., 
men with ‘one foot en sea, and one 
on shore,’ yet to one thing constant 
ever, namely moneymaking, and 
therein duly successful; with the 
thick fringe of humbler houses in 
the immediate suburbs whereintheir 
clerks abide. Mostly in the filthy 
heart of Liverpool itself, the squalid 
by ways and pestiferous alleys, dwell 
the dock labourers, carters, &c.— 
all the grim, hard-handed men, 
white with flour, black with coals, 
yellow with guano, fluffy with 
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cotton, dusty with maize, who are 
hoisting and lowering, heaving and 
shovelling, dragging and hauling, 
carrying and trundling great bales 
and boxes, bags and barrels, weights 
of iron bars and pigs of lead, moun- 
tains of coal, mountains of corn, 
amid creaking of windlasses, rattling 
of chain cables, roll of heavy wheels, 
trampling of great slow horses, and 
busy turmoil of a throng of grim 
human creatures like themselves, 
in that endless range of waterside 
sheds, with endless range of tall 
stores looking down across the long 
narrow street full of mud and noise, 
and over the prison-like line of the 
dock-wall. 

Prison-like and mortally oppres- 
sive is this region—the huge ware- 
houses, the blank wall, the lumber- 
ing drays, the heavy weights 
swinging in mid air: 

What dreadful streets are these I tread! 
Bales, hogsheads, hang above my head— 


boundless mud, smoke, stench, with 
perpetual grinding, rolling, clatter- 


ing. Inside the dock gates is some 
little relief—not much: the water is 
usually foul, the ships lie jammed 
together like bullocks in a market 
pen; the monotony of the long sheds 
and long walls and long paved 
causeways, crowded and dirty, the 
drays and horses and grim men 
and great burdens again at every 
step, the trap-like and ponderous 
bridges, the huge stonework of the 
docks and piers, the brutal and 
unfeeling bigness and ugliness of 
every trace of power, the uncer- 
tainty of getting out by any given 
route (for a bridge may be open or 
a gate locked), the certainty that 
you have no choice of direction, the 
stagnant water on this hand, the 
gray wall on that, and your sense 
of the dreary spaces which in any 
case you must traverse to escape— 
these oppressed me years ago, 
when I first walked in to see these 
famous things, and oppressed me 


this last time still more dismally. 
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It was like a nightmare. The very 
memory of it is oppressive. 

Such is part of the machinery of 
commerce on the large scale—a ne- 
cessary detail in the grand scheme 
of modern civilisation—a depart- 
ment of life and work where a 
Rambler with tastes for the pic- 
turesque and sentimental cannot 
reasonably expect much pleasure. 
Would you have no dock for the 
ship, no wall for the dock, no store 
for the cargo, no hands to move it ? 
or would you wish to find the long 
wall painted in fresco, and each 
stevedore with a bunch of violets in 
his buttonhole? Well, I don’t feel 
easy in my body among these grand 
docks, and will get out of the place 
as soon as I can; but neither do I 
feel easy in my mind. Suppose our 
modern commerce, rich and mighty 
as it appears, should prove, some 
day, to be based not on sound prin- 
ciples, but on unsound. Suppose 
the human race, or any community 
of it, to discover Credit, on which 
of late all trading transactions are 
built, to be not a rock, but a sand- 
bank; Credit, with all its bourses 
and banks and bills, to be in the 
long run of maleficent effect to men 
in general (while enabling a few 
lucky and astute persons to sweep 
enormous gains into their pockets) 
—to be on the whole a pernicious 
thing, diminishing happiness, in- 
creasing misery, a huge loss, not a 
grand gain, to mankind. Commerce 
now-a-days rests mainly on an arti- 
ficial system of Credit, and is al- 
most synonymous with ‘ Specula- 
tion;’ and Speculation in a vast 
number of cases is something very 
hike Gambling. With all trading put 
on a different basis—say a tripod, of 
ready money, real securities, per- 
sonal (not legal) credit—I doubt 
if huge Liverpool and huge Man- 
chester could concentrate so much 
ill-organised human labour within 
their melancholy walls, hardworked 
when speculation is lucky, left to 
idleness and starvation when specu- 
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lation is out of luck—could gather 
round them so widespread and close- 
packed, so dark and ugly, a mul- 
titude of ill-fed, ill-taught, filthy, 
diseased, vicious, helpless, hopeless 
human beings. And I also doubt 
if this concentrating process, as at 
present effected, be a blessing to 
England and the world. 

If I were Lord Chancellor to-mor- 
row I would frame a bill to abolish 
all laws for the Recovery of Debt. 
Besides the check upon huge, un- 
wholesome, inorganic conglomera- 
tions as aforesaid, a vast swarm of 
useless and worse than useless in- 
termediaries in commerce would be 
nipt and supprest by the no-recovery 
principle, and honest buyers would 
get their things purer and cheaper. 
Now they pay for the rogues, and 
get bad things to boot. Half the 
shops in London would shut up 
—far more than half of the luxury 
shops, finery shops, bauble shops; 
and those that remained would 
still perhaps be too many. It 
is a struggle for existence among 
the general body of shopkeepers 
now, spun out in the individual cases 
by credit received and credit given 
(debts to come in by-and-by, bills 
that may be reuewed for three 
months longer’), and the strugglers 
clutching in their bitter anxiety at 
all possible ‘ tricks of trade,’ almost 
always including adulteration, and 
very often unjust charges and false 
weights and measures beside. Most 
of these are non-producers; their 
sole business is transmission; and 
for this there are far too many ; and 
they do it dishonestly and expen- 
sively—give us worse things at 
higher cost. I will here insert a 
poem I once addrest 


To an Eco-Mercwant. 


What the deuce is your use? You nothing 
produce. 

You never lay eggs. 
mitter. 

If A has an egg intended for me, 

He hands it to B, B to C, C to D, 


O, you're a trans- 








D to E, & to me—who pay, after A, 
B, C, D, and E, for stopping the way ; 
For surely ’twere fitter A’s egg and my 


penny 
Changed hands without paying a toll to so 
many, 


Which terribly docks Farmer A of his 


gain, 
While of eggs hardly fresh I often com- 
plain. 


I don’t suppose that a ready- 
money system would reform all the 
evils of the mercantile and shop- 
keeping world, but I do believe 
it would cut across many dis- 
honesties, dry up a good deal of 
waste, and help to make life, na- 
tional and individual, more whole- 
some. 

The inconveniences would prove 
to be mainly imaginary. You do 
not go to a railway station without 
your fare in your pocket. If you 
have but third-class fare, you do 
not ask for a second or first class 
ticket. That is the natural and 
wholesome arrangement, and ap- 
plicable to every affair of buying and 
selling. The number or magnitude 
of the transactions makes no real 
difference: if you are legitimately 
engaged in large transactions, you 
will find or soon make proportionate 
means and conveniences for buying 
and paying as you go. Neither 
would trust (personal trust) fail 
within limits—which limits, how- 
ever, would be something very 
different from the present unde- 
fined, almost boundless, area of 
‘ Credit,’ in whose soil and climate 
Speculations and Peculations, upas- 
trees and poison-fungi, do rankly 
grow and flourish, to the great 
moral and physical detriment of 
mankind, 

Contracts resting on real securi- 
ties would be dealt with by the law 
as such; and all bond fide busi- 
ness would soon adjust itself and 
go on without difficulty. Certainly 
mald fide business would be checked, 
and that large department of trade 
much discouraged which is only 
a kind of gambling; which elbows 
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fair trading out of the field; which 
produces so many compositions with 
creditors, and ever and anon culmi- 
nates {in a ‘commercial crisis,’ in 
which multitudes of little people 
suffer who had no part in the 
‘speculations,’ while the gamblers 
very usually set up again; and then 
perhaps ‘trade revives,’ they have 
a run of luck, and all goes mer- 
rily forward— till the next crisis. 
Details I will leave to the Lord 
Chancellor of the future to work 
out. 

Meanwhile, here is the’ huge 
town, Hibernico-American-English 
Liverpool, seafaring, rough, busy, 
dirty, wealthy. {Hither converge 
in ceaseless streams the cotton of 
America, India, Egypt, the wool of 
the Australian plains, the elephants’ 
tusks and palm oil of African forests, 
the spermaceti of Arctic seas, the 
grain from the shores of Mississippi, 
St. Lawrence, Elbe, Loire, Danube, 
Vistula, and many another stream, 
the hides of South America, the 
sugar, copper, tobacco, rice, timber, 
guano, &c. of every land the sun’s 
eye looks upon. Hence radiate to 
all quarters of the globe, bales of 
cotton goods, linen, woollen, bulks 
of machinery, inexhaustible leather 
and hardware, salt and soap, coals 
and iron, copper and tin. 

Liverpool at this time, busy as 
she seems, complains of bad times. 
The docks are full of ships—post 
horses in stable, eating their heads 
off. Nevertheless, Liverpool, portal 
and caravanserai of the human race, 
is thronged with visitors and passers- 
through. Americans who have been 
seeing Europe, now homeward 
bound in the fall, swarm at all 
hotels waiting for their steam- 
packets ; and, moreover, the British 
Association is this year holding its 
seven-day congress in the Town of 
Ships. 

Its presence makes a gala-week 
in such a town as Norwich or Bath. 
Exeter last year was like a house 
made ready for guests, and busied 
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to entertain them. But the Scien- 
tific Congress, with its sections and 
savans and skirmishers, hardly 
quickens the pulse of a big, busy 
place like Liverpool. Ask your 
way to the Reception Room, your 
answer may be a shake of the head, 
The President himself pushes un- 
noticed through the hasty crowds 
of Lime Street or Bold Street, and 
his likeness has not supplanted 
Bismarck or the fallen Emperor at 
the photograph shops. Put this 
apathy by no means extended to 
the hospitalities of Liverpool, civic 
and private; and the Town itself 
gradually became aware, in some 
degree, of the Association, under 
the influence of the long daily 
reports and comments of the local 
newspapers, and the splendid soirées 
at St. George’s Hall, the Free Li- 
brary and Museum, the Philhar- 
monic Rooms, and his Worship the 
Mayor’s two receptions at the Town 
Hall, embellished with a great show 
of modern pictures, lent by people 
round about. I should not wonder 
to find that Lancashire buys more 
modern pictures than any three 
other counties. At the mayor’s 
entertainments there were not only 
pictures, but a dancing room and 
supper room; St. George’s vast Hall 
bristled with microscopes, and me- 
chanical models, and electric ma- 
chines; at the Free Library and 
Museum costly books lay open on 
the tables, and the admirably ar- 
ranged and labelled collections of 
natural history, of antiquities, of 
china and pottery, &c. showed well 
under the brilliant gaslights; while 
at all these places Music lent her 
charm, and filled the pauses of 
conversation as countless groups 
of the white-gloved, fair sex and 
brown, moved about and paused, 
looked and discussed, greeted and 
parted, and now and again gently 
indicated to each other some nota- 
bility of the Sections, 

The first general assembly of 
officers, life-members, and associates 
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pro hae vice, was, as usual, to hear 
the new President’s address, It be- 
gan at eight in the evening, and the 
Philharmonic Hall was crowded. 
It used, I believe, to be the custom 
to make this address a survey of 
the progress of science in the pre- 
ceding twelvemonth ; but the ten- 
dency now is to make it deal mainly 
with the speaker’s special line of 
study. Mr. Huxley’s was the most 
special, probably, that has yet been 
delivered ; its subject, vital germs— 
the visible beginnings of organic 
life in minute specks of matter, 
which can only be seen through 
powerful lenses. How do decaying 
substances become peopled with 
such germs? By some sort of re- 
composition of the substances them- 
selves? (I strive to put all this 
briefly in my own words—aware of 
the risks I run of error, and apo- 
logising to the learned lecturer: 
yet methinks he is a man who 
would not be toc hard on a light 
irregular endeavouring to get to a 
point of view by some by-path of 
his own.) Well, how come the 
maggots in meat, the little live 
things in stagnant water, the minute 
plants that form yeast? The doc- 
trine of spontaneous generation— 
that ‘the corruption of one thing is 
the birth of another,’ and that life 
can come out of what has no life— 
was held in ancient times, and down 
through the Middle Ages, by all 
men, learned and unlearned, until 
about two centuries from our own 
time. In 1668 Francesco Redi, then 
forty-two years old (native of Arezzo, 
M.D. of Pisa University, physician 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
good poet too—he wrote the joyous 
Bacco in Toscana, which Leigh Hunt 
has translated)—this learned and 
accomplished Redi published at 
Florence a first result of his natural 
history studies in his book on the 
Generation of Insects, and therein 
gave ‘the first distinc; ex=nciation 
of the hypothesis that all living 
matter has sprung from pre-existing 
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living matter,’ supporting it by ex- 
periments and arguments. ‘The liv- 
ing germs,’ says Redi, ‘ are carried 
in the air, and thus deposited in the 
places where by-and-by they grow 
and become noticeable.’ This doc- 
trine, omne vivum ex vivo, Professor 
Huxley calls Biogenesis; and the 
opposite time-honoured doctrine, 
that life may proceed from non- 
living matter, he calls A-bioge- 
nesis. Redi’s hypothesis was 
generally accepted, and remained 
unassailed for nearly a century, 
till Needham and Buffon asserted 
that germs did show themselves 
where air was excluded, and put 
forward a theory of ‘organic 
molecules,’ according to which 
life is the indefeasible property 
of certain indestructible molecules 
of matter, which exist in all 
living things, and have inherent 
activities by which they are dis- 
tinguished from not living matter. 
Each individual organism is formed 
by their temporary combination. 


‘As the stoppage of a whirlpool 
destroys nothing but a form, and 
leaves the molecules of water with 
all their inherent activities intact, 


so what we call the death and 
putrefaction of an animal, or of a 


plant, is merely the breaking up of 


the form, or manner of association, 
of its constituent organic molecules, 
which are then set free as infasorial 
animalcules.’ This was a pretty 
theory, but the progress of experi- 
ment has discredited it; and, in 
brief, Redi’s doctrine is ‘ victorious 
along the whole line at the present 
day.’ The air is crowded with float- 
ing germs: where these in settling 
find a fit place for their develop- 
ment, they develop, and the lowest 
forms of life, whether vegetable or 
animal, appear in countless num- 
bers. ‘Heat will destroy most of 
these multitudinous little germs; a 
plug of cotton wool will stop their 
passacs, and the Hauid in a flask 
so stopped remains free of animal- 
cules. 
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‘Thus,’ sums up our Professor, 
‘ the evidence, direct and indirect, in 
favour of Biogenesis for all known 
forms of life must, I think, be ad- 
mitted to be of great weight.’ Still 
he is far from saying that such a 
thing as ‘A-biogenesis’—production 
of living from non-living matter— 
has never taken place or never will 
take place. ‘With organic che- 

mistry, molecular physics, and phy- 
siology yet in their infancy, and 
every day making prodigious strides, 
I think it would be the hei cht of 
presumption for any man to say 
that the conditions under which 
matter assumes the properties we 
call “ vital”” may not, some day, be 
artificially brought together.’ 

This form of words—conditionsar- 
tificially brought together—sounds 
to me vague, and a little misleading. 
What would be ‘artificial’ here ? 
There is no mean, says Shakespeare, 
but nature makes that mean. Con- 
ditions are brought together every 
day under which the above result 
does take place. We trace the 
chain of causes up to a certain point, 
and there our means of investiga- 
tion fail us. That by improved ap- 
pliances and closer search we may 
discover some higher links now in- 
visible is possible, and even likely. 
But what then? Suppose it were 
found that a certain chemical com- 
bination is always followed by the 
presence of vital germs, of which 
no previous trace could be detec ted, 
would that teach us what life is, or 
how it comes? Yet by all means 
let investigation go on: the least 
particle added to the general store 
of human knowledge is inestimable. 
On the other hand let us remember 
that we have no absolute and final 
knowledge whatsoever ; that we do 
not know what any kind of sub- 
stance really is; that after all these 
centuries, our and all recent ‘ pro- 
digious strides,’ we have not begun 
to make the slightest approach to 
a knowledge of the absolute nature 
of things. 
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The Professor went on to own 
himself ‘devoid of any means of 
forming a definite conclusion as 
to the conditions of its [life’s] 
appearance,’ but added that if it 
were given him to look back to 
the beginnings of things, he should 
‘expect to be a witness of the evolu- 
tion of living protoplasm from not 
living matter. Ishould expect,’ he 
said, ‘to see it appear under forms 
of great simplicity, endowed, like 
existing fungi, with the power of 
determining the formation of new 
protoplasm from such matters as 
ammonium carbonates, oxalates and 
tartrates, alkaline and earthy phos- 
phates, and water, without the aid 
of light. That is the expectation to 
which analogical reasoning leads 
me; but I beg you once more to 
recollect that I have no right to call 
my opinion anything but an act of 
philosophical faith.” And what is 
the retrospective expectation even 
of a Huxley worth on a point like 
this ? 

So far as investigation has gone, 
every living thing is found to pro- 


ceed from another living thing. 
But does the living thing always 


produce an offspring of its own kind 
(homogenesis), or is the offspring 
sometimes a creature ‘ of a totally 
different character’ from its parent 
(xenogenesis) ? The tendency of all 
enquiries has been to support homo- 
genesis. The apparently unlike 
forms, animal or plant, are onl 

‘stages in the cycle of life of the 
species.” But here again Mr. 
Huxley has evidently an ‘ expecta- 
tion’ that xenogenesis, not yet de- 
monstrated, will be some day; that 
like may produce unlike when 
modifying conditions are present. 
He finds in diseased structures, 
irom corns to cancers, ‘some re- 
markable approximations’ to xeno- 
genesis. ‘Under the influence of 
certain external conditions, elements 
of the body which should have de- 
veloped in due subordination to its 
general plan set up for themselves, 
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and apply the nourishment which 
they receive to their own purposes.’ 
A cancer, he says, is ‘only morpho- 
logically [i.e. only in shape] distin- 
guishable from the parasitic worm.’ 

Here, again, I must own, my 
mental track diverges perforce from 
that of the Professor; and ‘fain 
would I follow thee,’ O Expert! 
‘Tf,’ he goes on, ‘if there were a 
kind of diseased structure, the his- 
tological elements of which were 
capable of maintaining a separate 
and independent existence out of 
the body | imagine a cancer crawling 
about by itself—horrible thought ! ], 
it seems to me that the shadowy 
boundary between morbid growth 
and Xenogenesis would be effaced.’ 
Surely there is much virtue in this 
‘if.’ Several diseases (e.g. sheep- 
pox and glanders) ‘are dependent,’ 
he continues, ‘for their existence 
[non probatum 7] and their propaga- 
tion upon extremely small living 
solid particles, to which the title of 
microzymes is applied.’ Do these 
come by development of imported 
germs, or by modification of the 
tissues in which they are found ? 
The Professor considers it an open 
question, and that there are ‘ equally 
strong analogies’ in favour of either 
view. With all proper submission, 
I must say the analogies which 
he has put forward on both sides 
do not to my mind appear equally 
strong, but to preponderate very 
decidedly for the germ theory. 

Of the effects of minute germs 
he gave some striking instances. 
House-flies have their insides con- 
sumed by a minute fungus, which 
at last grows out of their body like 
velvet-pile, and one spore of this 
falling on another fly will germi- 
nate and bore its way in. Another 
little fungus seizes the silkworm, 
and causes a loss in money to the 
French people of at least fifty 
millions sterling. Then comes M. 


Pasteur, and finds out the cause and 
the remedy—(a telling argumentum 
. ad crumenam in favour ot science). 
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But further, ‘ there is already strong 
evidence that some diseases of an 
extremely malignant and fatal cha- 
racter to which man is subject are 
as much the work of minute or- 
ganismsas is the Pébrine’ [silkworm 
disease]; and in surgical operations 
countless deaths are owing tominute 
organic germs which get into the 
wounds, ‘and the surgeon who saves 
most lives will be he who best works 
out the practical consequences of 
the hypothesis of Redi.’ 

The lecturer ended by describing 
the meeting as gathered together 
for ‘ the advancement of the moiety 
of science which deals with those 
phenomena of Nature which we call 
physical ’—a hint of grateful sound 
to those who still interest them- 
selves in the metaphysical—mental 
—ethical—spiritual (how to phrase 
it?) ‘moiety’ of natural pheno- 
mena, and who, with some reason, 
have felt themselves slighted or 
ignored by the savans of the present 
day. 

The theological connections of his 
subject the President touched very 
slightly: first, where, under cover of 
a compliment to St. Paul’s ‘fervid 
eloquence,’ he pointed to his scientific 
ignorance, as shown in the argu- 
ment for immortality from the sup- 
posed death of a seed ; and secondly 
in referring to Redi’s having to pay 
‘the customary tax upon a dis- 
coverer of having to defend himself 
against the charge of impugning the 
authority of the Scriptures.’ These 
two little allusions were of an histo- 
rical character, and thus allowable ; 
otherwise, the Professor preserved 
a fitting silence as to all that class 
of objections which have no longer 
any meaning to cultivated and in- 
dependent minds. It is surely no 
longer necessary to apologise to the 
Pope or the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for a scientific enquiry, any 
more than to the Mikado of Japan 
or the Grand Lama of Tartary. 

One noticeable thing, by the bye, 


about this Liverpool meeting of the | 
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Association was the scarcity of white 
neckties, except indeed as the harm- 
less decoration of evening party- 
goers. Was this a protest against 
the protoplasmic President? or 
(what is perhaps likelier) did it 
arise from the general discomfort 
felt by homo clericus in the atmo- 
sphere of science? At. all events 
this is the fact, that Parsonism, 
which used to muster strongly in 
the earlier years of the Association, 
showed little in the rooms this time, 
and nowhere on the platforms, Lords 
were also extremely rare — Lord 
Derby said a few werds after Mr. 
Huxley’slecture,and Lord Houghton 
after Mr. Tyndall’s; they were both 
on the committee of Section F (Keo- 
nomic Science and Statistics) ; there 
was Lord Milton in Section E 
(Geography) ; and voila tout at the 
Liverpool meeting, attended by 
nearly 3,000membersand associates. 

Professor Clerk Maxwell’s open- 
ing address in Section A (Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science) 
showed the endeavour (that of the 
best men always, I think, and one 
which is fortunately becoming cha- 
racteristic of Modern Science) to 
connect scientific abstractions, 
which are forms of thinking, with 
the positive action of Nature, as 
perceived or inagined—to ‘clothe 
them with physical imagery.’ As 
to ‘ quantity’ and ‘ quality,’ he re- 
marked that attention has gradually 
become more and more directed to 
quantity ; and now ‘the process of 
scientific enquiry seems to have 
become simply the measurement 
and registration of quantities, com- 
bined with a mathematical discus- 
sion of the numbers thus obtained.’ 
This it is ‘which brings physical 
research under the influence of 
mathematical reasoning.’ He soon 
came to say something on ‘a branch 
of science which not very long 
ago would have been considered 
rather a branch of metaphysics: 
I mean the atomic theory, or, 8 
it is now called, the molecular 
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theory of the constitution of bodies.’ 
Evidence ‘is now crowding on 
us’ that if we could go on di- 
viding and subdividing any sub- 
stance, we should come to a limit: 
‘each portion would then contain 
only one molecule, an individual 
body, one and indivisible, unalter- 
able by any power in nature.’ 

Here let me humbly remark that 
the philosophers are not at one 
in their nomenclature. Professor 
Tyndall in his lecture (which we 
are coming to) spoke of ‘ molecules’ 
as composite bodies made up of 
‘atoms.’ 

This address of Mr. Clerk Max- 
well was imbued with a warmer 
human interest than usual. There 
was blood, too, running through 
the veins of Professor Sylves- 
ter’s discourse last year at Exeter. 
The mathematical ghosts, men- 
tal formule, astonished us with 
a friendly grasp of hand. But, 
indeed, humour is not absent from 
the works and ways of mathe- 
maticians. Professor De Morgan 
in dealing with the circle-squarers, 
and Professor Sylvester with the 
‘Laws of Verse,’ have evolved 
much fun. Nor was Section A 
at Liverpool without its droll 
side. The tall Irish gentleman 
(seen at many former meetings) 
did not fail to be present, who 
examines questions by no means in 
the dry light of reason. He was 
adorned with a neck-scarf of bright 
green hue, and a brogue of equal 
richness. He contradicted every- 
body, and handled questions of 
multiples and co-sines with a fiery 
eloquence that brought to mind the 
young man of genius (doubtless his 
fellow-countryman) who, in apply- 
mg for the post of warehouse- 
clerk, stated among other qualifi- 
cations that his style of letter-writ- 
ing ‘combined scathing sarcasm 
with the wildest humour,’ Mr. 0.’s 
presence certainly makes Section A 
much livelier and more amusing 
for the associated loungers who 
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drop in, and the British Associa- 
tion wishes, among other good 
works, to please this large portion 
of its company. So, long life to 
Mr. O., and may he speak in Sec- 
tion A at many a future meeting ! 

Mainly to please its general com- 
pany, as aforesaid, the Association 
arranges to have two or three lec- 
tures of a popular or semi-popular 
character, hors-d’wwvre, not con- 
nected with the regular business of 
the meeting. The chief of these 
was given by Professor Tyndall to 
a very large audience in the Phil- 
harmonic Hall. It was long and 
without experiments, and more fit 
to be read at home than listened to 
amid the difficulties of a large public 
assembly. Still it is always some- 
thing to see a man of note in the 
flesh, and hear his living voice ; and 
this interest, over and above that of 
the topic and treatment, secured 
general attention for the best part 
of two hours. With clearness and 
originality, in an easy voice agree- 
ing with his elastic bearing (he has 
lightness without levity—a kind of 
agile earnestness, so to say), the 
Professor threw forth hint after 
hint on the nature of scientific in- 
vestigation and on the directions 
which it has taken in our own time 
(illustrating mainly from the study 
of Light), and connected all into a 
firm chain of thought. The phy- 
sical basis of light ‘lies entirely 
without the domain of the senses.’ 
How, then, can we get any notion 
of it P 

The phenomena of Sound are 
clearly explained by the theory of 
waves sent by a vibrating body 
through air, water, &c. to the ear. 
Tenuity in the medium quickens 
the waves, elasticity still more. 
Water is much denser than air; but 
being much more elastic, sound 
travels in water four times as fast 
as in air. ‘ By various contrivances 
we can compel the vibrations of air 
to declare themselves; we know 
the length and frequency of sonorous 
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waves, and we have also obtained 
great mastery over the various 
methods by which air is thrown 
into vibration. We know the 
phenomena and laws of vibrating 
rods, of organ-pipes, strings, mem- 
branes, plates, and bells. . . . In 
short, as regards sound, we have a 
very clear notion of the external 
physical processes which corre- 
spond to our sensations.’ But the 
bodily eye cannot see the waves of 
sound. ‘We construct them in 
thought, and we believe as firmly in 
their existence as in that of the air 
itself.’ Our theory fits perfectly all 
the phenomena. 

Now for Light. In the time 
that sound takes to move one foot, 
light moves about one hundred 
and seventy miles. How account 
for this astounding velocity? ‘ By 
boldly diffusing in space a medium 
of the requisite tenuity and elasti- 
city.’ We do so, and find, after the 
most careful investigations, that 
all phenomena of light agree with 
this hypothesis. In every lumi- 
nous body there is an internal 
vibration of its atoms; the atoms 
shake and send waves along the 
elastic ether which surrounds them. 
Many chemists ‘ refuse to speak of 
atoms and molecules [the Professor 
is not always consistent in his 
use of these words] as real things. 
They make the doctrine of mul- 
tiple proportions their intellectual 
bourne.’ But they all accept the 
Undulatory Theory of Light. Fol- 
low by your imagination sownd- 
waves up to their origin, you find 
a definite, tangible vibrating body. 
‘What, then, do you expect to find 
as the source of a series of ether- 
waves? Ask your imagination if it 
will accept a vibrating multiple 
proportion—a numerical ratio in a 
state of oscillation? I do not think 
it will. You cannot crown the edi- 
fice by this abstraction. The scien- 
tific imagination, which is here 
authoritative, demands as the origin 
and cause of a series of ether-waves 
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a particle of vibrating matter quite 
as definite, though it may be exces- 
sively minute, as that which gives 
origin to a musical sound. Sucha 
particle we name an atom or a 
molecule.’ [‘ Or a molecule’ ?>—Oh 
dear! Atoms, monads, molecules, 
ultimate particles, what you please; 
only let us have an ultimate mean- 
ing |] 

Well, the ether-waves made by 
the vibrating atoms of luminous 
bodies ‘ are of different lengths and 
amplitudes.’ In water-waves, am- 
plitude is the height of the crest 
over the trough, length the dis- 
tance between one crest and the 
next. The length of the largest 
light-waves is about twice, and 
their amplitude about one hundred 
times that of the smallest. ‘ Turned 
into their equivalents of sensation, 
the different light-waves produce 
different colours; the largest pro- 
duces red, the smallest violet.’ But 
the solar pulse sends, along the 
ether, waves of all sizes blended 
together, like the tones in a musical 
chord, and blended together they 
make the impression of whiteness. 
Sent through a glass prism all the 
waves are retarded, but the smallest 
ones most ; the waves are separated, 
and show as separate colours, the 
series of large and slow making 
red, of small and swift making 
violet; and between these we can 
distinguish orange, yellow, green, 
blue, and indigo. When the blended 
waves, which are white, are trans- 
mitted or reflected in equal propor- 
tions, the effect is still of whiteness; 
when in unequal proportions, one 
or another colour predominates. 
Now, why is the general sky blue? 
The light of ‘ the azure vault’ comes 
to us at once from all parts of the 
hemisphere. It is reflected light, 
and not reflected in the proportions 
that produce white. The smaller 
waves prevail. Why? Suppose 
in our atmosphere a countless num- 
ber of minute particles. Light- 
waves of all sizes impinge upon 
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these particles. Red waves to blue 
are as billows to ripples. A larger 
proportionate part of each smaller 
wave must be scattered—reflected 
—than of a larger; ‘and as a con- 
sequence, in the scattered light, 
blue [is] the predominant colour.’ 
The other colours are not absent, 
but deficient. The particles of a 
cloud being much larger, send back 
all the waves equally, therefore 
whitely. Now as to ‘the light which 
passes unscattered among the par- 
ticles.’ Losing many of its short or 
blue-making waves, the direct trans- 
mitted light is yellowish. When 
the sun is near the horizon, the 
direct light-waves have a greater 
distance of air to go through—meet 
more and more of the particles which 
scatter their shorter waves. The 
particles ‘abstract in succession the 
violet, the indigo, the blue, and even 
disturb the proportions of green.’ 
The transmitted light ‘must pass 
from yellow through orange to red.’ 


Thus by reason and imagination 
combined we represent our atmo- 
sphere as ‘a medium rendered 
slightly turbid by the mechanical 
suspension of exceedingly small 
foreign particles ;’ and the pheno- 
mena certainly occur as if this 


theory were true. [‘Turbid’ and 
‘foreign,’ however, seem scarcely 
happy terms. ] 

Let us see (goes on the Professor 
—but I am not using his words 
save where the inverted commas 
appear), let us see whether sniall 
particles can ‘be really proved to 
act in the manner indicated.’ Dis- 
solve mastic in aleohol. Drop the 
solution into a glass vessel filled 
with clear water. Water cannot 
dissolve mastic, so the mastic sepa- 
rates into ‘an exceedingly fine pre- 
cipitate,’ a crowd of minute solid 
particles, and lo! the clear water 
becomes sky-blue. The particles of 
mastic are so small that the highest 
microscopic power shows nothing 
in the water, and if they were each 
Tovows Of an inch in diameter 
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they could not escape detection. 
Another experiment: place in a 
dark room a glass vessel with sul- 
phurous acid gas (‘two atoms of 
oxygen and one of sulphur consti- 
tute the molecule of sulphurous 
acid’); pass a beam of sunlight 
through the gas; ‘the components 
of the molecules of sulphurous 
acid are shaken asunder by the 
ether-waves ;’ the atoms of sulphur 
float released. At first we see no- 
thing in the vessel, but soon ‘along 
the track of the beam a beautiful 
sky-blue is observed.’ ... For a 
time the blue grows more intense ; 
it then becomes whitish ; and then 
white. At last the tube is filled 
with a dense cloud of sulphur 
particles, separately visible through 
a microscope. Thus, our ether- 
waves untie the bonds of chemical 
affinity. We have first the free atoms 
of sulphur, so minute as to have no 
visible effect on the light. ‘But 
these atoms gradually coalesce and 
form particles which grow larger 
by continual accretion, until after a 
minute or two they appear as sky- 
matter. In this condition they are 
invisible themselves, but competent 
to send an amount of wave-motion 
to the retina sufficient to produce 
the fundamental blue.’ 

But the particles continually 
grow larger, and pass by insensi- 
ble gradations into the state of 
cloud, and then the microscope 
shows them. ‘ Thus without solution 
of continuity we start with matter 
in the molecule [atom, Professor ? ] 
and end with matter in the mass, 
sky-matter being the middle term 
of the series of transformations.’ 
Instead of sulphurous acid, other 
substances might be used with the 
same result. The skiey condition 
lasts fifteen or twenty minutes under 
the continual operation of the light, 
the particles constantly growing 
larger, without ever exceeding the 
blue-making size. But as they 
grow larger, the blue becomes 
lighter. Professor Tyndall found 
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the blue of a vapour after fifteen 
minutes to be ‘a blue of distinctly 
smaller particles’ than those sought 
for in vain with a microscope in 
the mastic precipitate. Those mas- 
tic particles must have been less than 
rosboo in diameter. ‘And now I 
want to submit to your imagination 
the following question: Here are 
particles which have been growing 
continually for fifteen minutes, and 
at the end of that time are demon- 
strably smaller than those which 
defied the microscope of Mr. Hux- 
ley. What must have been the size 
of these particles at the beginning of 
their growth? . . . We are dealing 
with infinitesimals compared with 
which the test objects of the micro- 
scope are literally immense.’ 

Take a comet with a tail a hun- 
dred millions of miles long and fifty 
thousand miles broad : it is probable 
that the whole stuff of this comet, 
if compressed, would not make one 
horse-load. As to the quantity of 
matter in the earth’s atmosphere— 
of the particles that make to our 
eyes the deep blue firmament, the 
whole of it measuring say from the 
height of Mont Blanc upwards—all 
the particles swept up together— 
would probably go into a portman- 
teau, possibly into a snuff-box. All 
the blue of the round sky in a snuff- 
box! And these astoundingly mi- 
nute particles of matter, recollect, 
are by no means the smallest parti- 
cles in nature, but actually bulky 
and massive compared with others 
which are proved to exist. This 
gives us a wonderful glimpse, at 
once imaginative and real, of the 
measureless minimism of matter. 

What is the nature of these par- 
ticles? A question. They defy 
the microscope and the balance. 
Many of them may be organic germs, 
Here the Professor, without taking 
any side in the controversy on Spon- 
taneous Generation (affirmed by Dr. 
Bastian and others), made an admir- 
able application to the microscopist : 
‘educated in the school of the 
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senses,’ the most minute forms of 
life visible through his instrument 
appear ‘ conterminous with the ulti- 
mate particles of matter;’.. . 
‘with him there is but a step from 
the atom to the organism.’ But 
the observer who has also scientific 
imagination, ‘exercised in the con- 
ceptions of atoms and molecules,’ 
discerns numberless gradations be- 
tween the atom and the visible 
organism. ‘Compared with his 
atoms, the smallest vibrios and bac- 
teria of the microscopic field are as 
behemoth and leviathan.’ Some 
men of science ‘seem to form an 
inadequate estimate of the distance 
which separates the microscopic 
from the molecular [atomic ?} limit.’ 
‘ The microscope can have no voice 
in the real question of germ strue- 
ture.’ ‘ Between the microscope limit 
and the true molecular [atomic ?] 
limit there is room for infinite per- 
mutations and combinations.’ 

Does not this seem to indicate 
that we have about an equal chance 
of finding the positive beginnings 
of things in minimis, and theultimate 
limits of the universe in extenso ? 

Then the lecturer spoke of the 
well-known nebular hypothesis— 
fiery mist condensing into suns, 
which throw off planets. When 
first detached from the sun, ‘life, 
as we understand it, could hardly 
have been present on the earth. 
How, then, did it come there ?’ 

And at this point our Scientific 
Instructor intercalated a long semi- 
apologetic reference to the English 
clergy of our day, in London and 
elsewhere, and their attitude to- 
wards Modern Science, declaring 
(in effect) that he found them per- 
sonally a polite and even plastic 
body of men, who were not on the 
whole disposed to push their quarrel 
@ outrance. All this kind of paren- 
thetic matter will soon, one may 
hope, be thought unnecessary in a 
scientific discourse. 

Life (he continued) was either 
‘ potentially present in matter when 
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in the nebulous form, and was un- 
folded from it by way of natural 
development, or it is a principle in- 
serted into matter at a Jater date.’ 
In brief, the first is the scientific, 
the second the theologic view; and 
those who hold the second call 
the first degrading, debasing, de- 
moralising, destructive—all kinds of 
terrible names. Whether or not 
‘emotion, intellect, will’ were once 
‘latent in a fiery cloud,’ I must 
own seems to me (whom it concerns 
as much as another) a question 
which, however interesting specula- 
tively, is not of the slightest practi- 
cal importance. Man is the highest 
being we know of. Heis, somehow 
or other, what we term a spiritual 
being, but cannot explain or define. 
His understanding, imagination, 
judgment, sesthetic sense, moral in- 
stinct, will, personal consciousness, 
are thoroughly real and effective 
manifestations of his nature; and it 
is by and in them that human life, 
in its true comprehensive sense, 
really is. Its connection with atoms 
or fiery clouds, whatever mental 
steps may be taken in the direction 
of establishing it (and the complete 
journey, judging by all experience 
and all intuition, is for ever impos- 
sible to us)—that seeming, and pos- 
sibly real connection is, I repeat, of 
no practical importance in any way. 
Whether we think of man at first 
as moulded at once out of clay, like 
a sculptor’s figure, or developed 
gradually from a fiery cloud, how 
can it make any difference as to our 
place in the universe, our powers, 
our duties, our prospects? People 
are curious just now about proto- 
plasm, development, spontaneous 
generation, and so forth; first, on 
account of the scientific novelty of 
some of the views put forth, and 
then, I suppose, because they vaguely 
expect some new light upon the 
nature of the universe and the duty 
and the destiny of man. They had 
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better give up every shadow of such 
expectation for good and all. 

The Evolution hypothesis (our 
Man of Science confesses it) ‘ does 
not solve—it does not profess to 
solve—the ultimate mystery of this 
universe. It leaves in fact that mys- 
tery untouched. Its really philosophi- 
cal defenders best know that ques- 
tions offer themselves to thought 
which science, as now prosecuted, 
has not even the tendency to solve.’ 

Often in the pauses of reflection 
the scientific investigator finds him- 
self overshadowed with awe—is 
aware of ‘a power which gives ful- 
ness and tone to his existence, but 
which he can neither analyse nor 
comprehend.’ 

So ended our Professor, rising 
for a moment into that region 
which Immanuel Kant declared to 
be ‘above all other spheres for the 
operations of reason,’ and indeed 
the only philosophy deserving to 
be so called. The mathematician, 
the natural philosopher and the 
logician (says Kant) are merely 
artists, engaged in formalising and 
arranging conceptions ; they cannot 
be termed philosophers. They but 
furnish means. In view of the 
complete systematic unity of reason, 
there can only be one ultimate end 
of all the operations of the mind. 
To this all other aims are subordi- 
nate, and nothing more than means 
for its attainment. This ultimate 
end is the destination of man, and 
the philosophy which relates to it 
is termed Moral Philosophy. The 
superior position (he adds) occu- 
pied by moral philosophy above all 
other spheres for the operations of 
reason shows why the ancients 
always included the idea of moral- 
ist in that of philosopher. ‘ Even 
still, we call a man who appears to 
have the power of self-government, 
even though his knowledge may be 
very limited, by the name of philo- 
sopher.’! These are practical and 
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pregnant words of the old German, 
and worth meditating upon. 

The mysteries of man’s spiritual 
life, science has ‘no tendency to 
solve.’ Nay, far short of this our 
knowledge stops—even her wings 
of imagination fail her in the inner 
region of physical nature’s pro- 
founder subtleties. We can trace 
sound-waves and light-waves into 
the auditory and the optic nerves ; 
but when we ask how this force is 
translated into the sensations of 
hearing and of seeing, Imagination 
itself does nothing for us—gives no 
least hint of help. We examine, 
in every case, not nature itself, 
but our conceptions of nature ; and 
the very link which connects us 
as thinkers with the world as we 
conceive it in thought is utterly 
beyond our cognition. Physical 
science attempts to explain by 
formule certain facts given by 
human consciousness, and the ex- 
planations are no more than a 
tracing of connections. The least 
approach to a discovery of origins 
has never been made. Endless 
curiosity and investigation are 
proper to man. So also are awe, 
and reverence, and humility. It 
was Newton who compared himself 
to a child picking up pebbles on 
the shore of the great sea of Truth; 
and in this he only referred, I 
think, to the extent of compre- 
hensible truth, beyond which lie 
the measureless regions of truth 
incomprehensible to man. 

Theories of Atoms and Motion, 
Evolution, Natural Selection, &c. : 
from these vantage points, carefully 
built up of observation and reason- 
ing, we get wonderful glimpses 
— the workings of wide phy- 

“al nature in its relations to our 
intellect . True conceptions of 
cause and effect we also glean here 
and there, some of them applicable 
most beneficially to the external 
conditions of our earthly existence. 
As to the nature of human life, 
all the accumulated science of man- 
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kind up to this hour has not one 
word to say. 

Let us take heart, then, brethren 
—do our work, gather knowledge, 
tell truth, say our prayers, be kind 
and helpful to each other, enjoy 
landscapes and flowers, books and 
pictures, music and poetry, and fear 
no protoplasmic philosophies. For 
my part I believe neither Huxley 
nor Darwin will hurt a hair of our 
heads. 

Another discourse, outside the 
ordinary business of the Asso- 
ciation, was Sir John Lubbock’s 
‘On Savages ’—a highly pleasant 
and amusing speaker, dealing with 
matter which he has carefully 
studied. His theory, which might 
be called an application of Dar- 
winism to the history of civilisa- 
tion, is that all races of men, in- 
cluding the most civilised, began, 
so far as they can be traced back, 
with low and brutish conditions of 
morals and manners; and this he 
considers to be, not a dispiriting, 
but a hopeful and encouraging 
view, as showing the improvability 
of the human race. 

The work of Modern Science as 
regards the mixture of moral philo- 
sophy and mythology which goes 
by the name of religion has been one 
with that of historical and literary 
criticism—demolition—troublesome 
and vexatious but necessary work, 
already we hope almost complete. 
What remains is that the attained 
results be publicly and practically 
recognised, and that life, social and 
national, should adapt itself to ad- 
mitted facts, getting rid of a huge 
lumber of individual and incorpo- 
rated obstructiveness. After this 
we may at length hope for some 
constructive work on a large scale. 
Obstruction — Destruction — Con- 
struction. May the era of Construc- 
tion soon arrive ! 

We cannot roam for ever through 
a boundless universe of vibrating 
atoms. The human soul cnet 
the human soul may be—‘ soul’ 
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one of the faint efforts of language 
in the region of the inexpressible) 
is as little to be satisfied with ‘a 
vibrating atom’ as with ‘a multiple 
proportion.’ 

What boots it to send our 
thoughts wandering into the empty 
wilderness of a material world ? 
What wisdom or comfort bring we 
back into our inner life? Socrates 
(as Aulus Gellius reports) used very 
frequently to repeat, with an appli- 
cation of his own, a certain line from 
the Odyssey : 


« , ’ 
drtt Tor ev peydpoit Kandy 
TETUKT GL. 


ayabdy Te 


The evil and the good that have befallen 
in thy own hcuse. 


Mankind must sooner or later, I 
am deeply convinced, come back to 
a simple faith and trust—personal 
trust in a personal Ruler of us and 
all things ; finding Him first within, 
not without. 


The meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation bring together on friendly 
terms many men who in different 
parts of our own kingdom and in 
foreign countries are seriously and 
steadily at work in various depart- 
ments of scientific research. Their 
actual work is done at home. But 
man is a gregarious and social crea- 
ture, and the annual friendly meet- 
ings of minds with understanding 
and sympathy for each other’s pur- 
suits must be cheerful, stimulating, 
and beneficial—in expectation, in 
realisation, in recollection. Names 
long familiar on paper become ani- 
mated into living faces and voices, 
with grasp of hand, brotherly greet- 
ing, quick exchange of thought, and 
all the magnetism of personal inter- 
course. Doubtless it not seldom 
happens that a few minutes’ con- 
versation suffices to clear up year- 
long questions and difficulties, and 
that many suggestions are ex- 
changed, many seeds of pa 
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sown, which bear good fruit after- 
wards. As to the numerous body 
of ‘Associates,’ besides that the 
guineas are applied to useful pur- 
pose, it includes a large proportion of 
people of more than average intelli- 
gence and cultivation, and forms a 
good transmitting medium between 
the professional savans and the mass 
of the general public. It is more or 
less interested, stimulated, electri- 
fied (so to speak) by the statements 
and discussions, and by the atmo- 
sphere of scientific enquiry. The 
newspapers report the proceedings 
from day to day, and call attention 
to the salient features. The town 
and neighbourhood where the meet- 
ing is held, and beyond them the 
kingdom, are overspread with waves 
of influence propagated from that 
central force. They are thought- 
waves, coursing through a medium 
still finer than the elastic ether by 
which light is carried, and their 
effect is healthful and educative. 


Such is the general impression 


that remains on my mind; though 
I confess that often, while the thing 
was going on, the ‘work’ of the 
Sections seemed little better than 
busy idleness, and the attitude of 
the audience to be that of loafers 
and loungers. Nothing so hard to 
judge of exactly as the importance 
of the passing time and what it 
carries: after a thousand experi- 
ences we continue to make wonderful 
mistakes, now of over-, and now of 
under-rating. 

Out of the brilliant Hall we pass 
again into the dirty labyrinthine 
streets of this windy, tarry, briny 
Town of Ships, full everywhere of the 
indescribable seaport briskness and 
shabbiness on a great scale. In a 
moment of ill-humour I was inclined 
to describe it thus to a Londoner: 
Take Thames Street and the Docks, 
set Islington behind them, with here 
and there some huge gray stone 
Sones of brutal bulk ; put in a 
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great deal of dirt and clatter and 
Irish brogue, and make the natives 
say ‘oop’ for ‘up,’ and you have 
some notion of Liverpool. Well, 
this would not be a fair description, 
I admit. The Mersey with its 
shipping is grand in its own way. 
So in its way (ludicrously unsuit- 
able as it is to the place, the purpose, 
and the climate) is that vast Greek 
Temple called St. George’s Hall. 
The region of the Exchange has a 
busy and wealthy aspect of civic 
importance, befitting one of the 
commercial centres of the globe. 
Considered architecturally, however, 
the Exchange buildings give little 
delight, and perhaps the new part 
of the quadrangle is the very worst 
thing I have yet seen in modern 
architecture, the most pretentiously 
mean—true cork-cutter’s Renais- 
sance. The old part is stately in 
comparison. What opportunities 
are thrown away, 


money misspent every year, in our 
modern architectural exploits! 


Look 
once more at this new Railway 
Station and Hotel in Lime Street, 


and wonder by what ingenuity of 
stupidity so huge an edifice, of 


such costly materials and workman- 
ship—fine yellow stone cut and fitted 
to perfection—is contrived to look 
paltry and unsubstantial. 

After these pretentious failures, 
there is comfort to the eye in the 
great Corn Stores, based on iron 
pillars of Egyptian girth, rising in 
storey ‘after storey of grain-lofts, 
broad, lofty, and airy, and enclosing 
three sides of the dock in which their 
great ships lie quiet after thousands 
of miles of stormy water, sending 
grain, grown in California, Canada, 
or the shores of the Danube, up an 
‘American lift,’ from the hold to 
the top loft, whence it flows in 
rivers of maize, rivers of wheat, 
on endless horizontal bands, about 
eighteen inches wide, worked by 


hydraulic power, to every part of 


the stores. In 


this great corn 
warehouse, the 


greatest in the 
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world they say, Liverpool commerce 
showed itself in its most pleasing as- 
pect. It was dealing with the first 
of bodily necessaries, man’s bread of 
life; and though the processes (of 
unlading, cleaning, transferring, 
&c.) were on a great scale, they were 
managed with so much ingenuity 
and simplicity combined, worked so 
smoothly to these ends, with a mi- 
nimum of dust and noise, as to give 
one a comfortable and even pleasur- 
able sense of perfect adaptation, 
such as one finds in Nature’s own 
doings. Neither was there here 
any hint of cheating—a suspicion, 
alas! which the known usages of 
commerce so often infuse. What 
the baker does, is outside these 
walls. If corn-dealers ever mix 
good corn with worse—avaunt ! 
Thou canst not say these do it! 
No: but it is done, not seldom. 

In another dock I found the 
Great Britain, at first unlucky in 
Dundrum Bay, lucky since in many 
voyages, and now preparing for 
another, to carry half across the 
globe her 750 passengers and 150 
sailors, and hoping to come to 
anchor under the warm summer 
sky of Melbourne ais sa a month 
at least before Christmas. Strange 
reading our ‘ Christmas Books’ and 
picture- papers must be to an 
Austral-English child. And then I 
had leave to go on board the 
Holland, at anchor in the river, just 
starting for New York, and saw the 
mustering of her emigrants. She 
can carry 1,250 full-grown passen- 
gers, all of one class. This time 
she had much cargo, and only 300 
passengers, of whom many were 
Swedes and Norwegians, who reach 
England by way “of Hull. The 
sturdy figures, and homely, honest, 
flaxen-haired faces of the Scandi- 
navians, were pleasant to see, tell- 
ing of steady, unambitious industry 
and domestic faith. Yet here is 
the stout miner of Fahlun, or boat- 
man of Saltenfiord, or farm-worker 
of Fossdal, in his big boots and fur 
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cap, with his flaxen-haired wife, 
and flaxen-haired boys in woollen 
night caps, and girls with long rat- 
tail plaits of flaxen hair, and not 
seldom with an old wrinkled grand- 
mother whose flaxen hair is now 
snow- white, all bound to the new 
hopes, new labours, and new fortunes 
of the Great Republic, where land 
is as yet of less value than men and 
women. Now and again a slim Norse 
pige steps shyly up to the inspector, 
answering to her name, and hurries 
past with glad smile to join the 
crowd ‘for’ad’ who stand watch- 
ing those ‘aft’ that have still to 
pass muster. The Government 
doctor stops any one who has symp- 
toms of fever, small-pox, measles, 
&c., and the master of the ship 
takes care to carry no one whom 
the American authorities might 
turn back to the Old World as 
obviously unable to earn a living. 
All on board to-day passed with 
little question, save a boy about 
four years old, who, with his 
parents and two younger chil- 
dren, was forced to wait till all 
the others were disposed of. The 
child was heavy-eyed, and suspected 
of measles. The poor father and 
mother—they were from South 
Wales, and seemed scarcely able to 
speak a word of English—sat very 
doleful in fear of being turned back 
on the threshold to which they had 
no doubt painfully struggled ; and 
it was a great relief at last when 
the doctor, after turning up the 
boy’s eyelids with his thumb, said 
carelessly, ‘ That'll do—pass on.’ 
I hear there are no few Welsh in 
the United States, and they often 
live grouped together, and con- 
tinue to speak their old Kymric in 
the New World. A strange con- 
glomerate of nationalities is the 
Great Republic, with wonderful 
power of absorption and assimila- 
tion. There were few Irish emi- 
grants in the Holland, and Liver- 
pool is no longer so much their 
transit port as it used to be, for 
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many of the Liverpool passenger 
steamers to the States call either at 
Cork or Derry. The arrangements 
of the ship seemed very good 
as to berths, cooking, hospital 
accommodation, &c., except that un- 
married women and married couples 
are placed in the same division of 
the ship—a plan, the Government 
inspector agreed with me, not free 
from objection. Away slid our 
steam tender, and soon I saw the 
big ship steadily following her busy 
puffing tug-boat down river, her 
deck crowded with gazing pas- 
sengers. 

Less pleasant than the river ex- 
perience was a walk of several 
hours through some of the worst 
and poorest parts of the town of 
Liverpool—Scotland Road, Vaux- 
hall Road, and their cross-ways. 
The names on the corners were 
suggestive of all pleasant things: 
the streets of Meadow, Rose, Arden, 
Paradise, and then of Chaucer, of 
Ben Jonson, of Addison (with its 
‘Morning Star’ whisky shop)—irony 
of nomenclature! What foul vistas 
are these crowded streets! The gar- 
ments, quasi-washed, which dangle 
overhead on clothes-lines stretched 
across, draw one’s eyes upward, and 
lo, far above the chimneys, through 
the veil of smoke, is evidence of a 
cloudless blue sky, filled with sun- 
shine and sweet air. Below, all is 
squalor and stifle, rags and drunken- 
ness, an atmosphere thick with 
fever. Many Irish are here. At 
one dirty corner I came on the 
Church of St. Joseph, and I have 
no doubt the priests do their 
appointed functions diligently and 
fearlessly. Let those thank them 
who please. Elsewhere was a dirty 
crowd round a dirty door, with two 
dirty women talking vehemently to 
a policeman, and another policeman 
bearing down leisurely on the 
scene of action. The shops were 
mostly for drink, cheap provisions, 
and cheap haberdashery, with here 
and there a petty newsvendor’s, in 
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which the Flag of Ireland kept 
company with Reynolds and sheets 
of comic songs. A great many 
police cases, another constable told 
me, from this quarter, ‘ but nothing 
very bad mostly’ (he added with 
toleration, whether wise or the con- 
trary),— ‘only drunkenness and 
assault.’ The Hospitals and other 
charitable establishments of Liver- 
pool are liberally and well managed, 
I believe. I had visited the General 
Infirmary and the Nurses’ Home 
connected with it, and found them 
apparently models in their kind. 
But alas! here in Meadow Street 
and Paradise Street are the roots of 
the evils, ever germinating and 
spreading. s 

After this we want some fresh 
air, so away again to the landing 
stage and across the broad Mersey, 
and by a mile or two of tramway to 
Birkenhead Park, whose smooth- 
winding bowery walks and clear 
pools, and trees that now lattice a 
red and gold sunset—the seeming 
threshold of a purer world— 
have few this evening besides my- 
self to enjoy their peaceful beauty. 
Returning after dusk, the ferry 
steamer showed a striking night- 
picture of the river dotted with in- 
terminable lamps stretching east- 
ward and westward, ships at anchor 
with their lights dimly reflected in 
the dark stream, and over Liver- 
pool a lurid gleaming arch, Awrora 
Urbana, the gaseous halo crowning 
Modern Civilisation. 

Next day the triumphal car of 
that Power carried me away from 
Liverpool. 


We move in th’ elephantine row, 
The faces of our friends retire, 
The roof withdraws, and quaintly flow 
The curtsying lines of magic wire ; 
With doubling, redoubling beat, 
Smoother and ever more fleet ; 


By flower-knots, shrubs, and slopes of grass, 
Cut walls of rock with ivy-stains, 
Through winking arches swift we pass, 
And flying meet the flying trains: 
Whirr gone ! 
And still we hurry on ; 
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By orchards, kine in pleasant leas ; 

A hamlet-lane, or spire, or pond ; 
Long hedgerows, counterchanging trees, 
With blue and steady hills beyond. 
House, platform, post, 
Flash and are lost. 


Smooth-edged canals, and mills on brooks; 
And granges, busier than they seem, 
Rose-crusted, or of graver looks, 
Rich with old tile and motley beam ; 
Clay-entting, slope, and ridge ; 
The hollow-rumbling bridge ; 


Gray vapour-surges, whirl’d in the wind 
Of roaring tunnels dark and long, 
Then sky and landscape unconfined, 
Then streets again where workers throng, 
Come—go: the whistle shrill 
Controls us to its will. 


Broad vents, and chimneys tall as masts, 
With heavy flags of streaming smoke ; 
Brick mazes ; fiery furnace-blasts ; 
Walls, waggons, gritty heaps of coke ; 
Through these our ponderous rank 
Glides in with hiss and clank. 


And now again we speed our course 
Athwart a busy, peaceful land, 
Subdued by long and painful force 
Of plotting head and plodding hand. 
How much by labour can 
Poor feeble, timid man! 


‘A peaceful land,’ I kept repeat- 
ing to myself, and fell a-thinking 
once more, for every line of thought 
runs thither, of the sad, unpeaceful 
land within sight of our shores ; and 
of the many bright and amiable 


qualities of the French. Moreover 
from them began the Great Revo- 
lution which is still proceeding— 
to end who shall say when? The 
‘Great Protest against Shams.’ 
But shams are not easy to subdue ; 
again and again they revive, and 
their latest shape has been a 
sham-Napoleon. A dull, tenacious, 
greedy adventurer, trading on a 
name not belonging to him, is 
allowed to take France, her forty 
millions of people, her money, 
her armies, and do as he will with 
them for more than half a genera- 
tion. Was ever such a satire on 
mankind as the mere statement? 
The Revolution was supprest in 
favour of money-making, plea- 
sure, and priestcraft. Agricultura- 
list, shopkeeper, contractor, gambler 
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open or latent on the Bourse, sol- 
dier, fine lady, and (first and last) 
cleric, took their soidisant Napoleon, 
used him, and now they are paying 
for him. Nations must pay, in some 
shape: ‘no credit’ in the long run. 
So ran my thoughts. ... But 
France is not killed, and cannot 
die. Her fine qualities will revive, 
purified, in new men and women, 
to help the world and embellish 
life in that Better Time which we 
all hope for—some day. . . . Then 
I fell fast*asleep. 

River, ships, docks, landing 
stages, the big, murky town 
with its struggling and striving, 
business and wealth, ignorance, 
disease, and vice, charities and hos- 
pitals and free libraries, vile and 
dark human swarms, noble and 
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generous lives—all these, now that 
visible Liverpool also is gliding 
away from me into the distance of 
space and time (as things are repre- 
sented in our poor thoughts), shape 
themselves into one memorial 
impression, sombre and _ pathetic. 
Poor laborious generations of man, 
blindly working on from day to 
day! Yet work they must, and 
leave to the future still vaster 
accumulations—mostly of rubbish, 
but not all. 

So farewell, Liverpool! for whose 
present condition the lonely bird 
by the waterbrink, and ‘ Deus 
nobis hec otia fecit,’ are by no 
means the most fitting crest and 
motto. Kind, hospitable friends by 
the Mersey, all thanks and good 
wishes! 
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THE FEDERAL MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


HE year 1870 has witnessed the 
i. birth of a new Irish agitation ; 
and whatever opinion may be en- 
tertained of the future in store for 
this new Irish movement, the 
claims it puts forward and the 
combination of parties it exhibits 
have attracted for it considerable 
attention. This new event in Irish 
politics is the more remarkable 
from the singular phase which the 
relations between England and Ire- 
land have exhibited during the last 
two years, and most strikingly 
during this very year. The allotted 
political work of the session con- 
sisted of two measures. The first 
was the Irish Land Bill, the second 
was the vast question of English 
Education. The fidelity of the 
nation to the principle of making 
a great sacrifice to settle Irish 
affairs was carried out in the pre- 
ference of the Irish Land Bill to 
that for the education of the people 
of England—a question of sur- 
passing interest for England and 
for the Empire; and certainly the 
majority of the present Parlia- 
ment, whatever may be their other 
faults, were not oblivious of the 
momentous importance of the 
Education question. If there was 
a question which came home to the 
feelings of the English constituen- 
cies, it was that of popular education 
in England. But this was postponed 
in pursuance of the policy of making 
one decided step forward in the 
government of Ireland. Nor was 
the Irish Land Bill the only nor 
the most trying hindrance which 
Trish affairs offered to the considera- 
tion of this question, closely con- 
cerning the constituents of the vast 
majority of the members of the 
House of Commons. Early in the 
session precious time had to’ be 
devoted to the passing a stringent 
Coercion Act for Ireland, and it is 


worthy of notice that the passing of 


the Peace Preservation Act has not 
been made a grievance by the pro- 
moters of the new agitation. The 
Home Government Association can- 
not deny the Legislature credit for 
this further portion of time ex- 
pended upon Ireland. This session 
of 1870 was the second session prin- 
cipally devoted to Ireland; and after 
all this time and labour expended 
to the peril of such a measure as 
the Elementary Education Act, 
at the cost of the indefinite post- 
ponement of a whole batch of im- 
portant measures, we find a party 
in Ireland proclaiming the incapa- 
city of a Parliament constituted 
like the present one to deal with 
Irish affairs. The first public meet- 
ing of the Home Government Asso- 
ciation in Dublin on September 1 
last declared ‘that every day’s 
experience still more forcibly im- 
presses upon us the conviction that 
the Imperial Parliament is unequal 
to the task of adequately legislating 
in detail for the varied local re- 
quirements of the three kingdoms ; 
and that the interests of Ireland 
are especially misunderstood, dis- 
regarded, and sacrificed in that 
assembly.’ This was but an ex- 
pansion of the resolution adopted 
at the preliminary meeting of the 
Association held in May, ‘that the 
true remedy for Irish grievances 
is the establishment of an Irish Par- 
liament, with full control over our 
domestic affairs.’ If this Associa- 
tion has any vitality, its existence 
is a formal condemnation by the 
people of Ireland of the efforts Eng- 
land has been making for the last 
two years to settle Irish affairs, and 
it is a condemnation not couched 
in the language of Fenianism, not 
appealing to Fenian sympathies, 
but the language of men who re- 
cognise the importance or even 
the necessity of the union between 
these two islands. Let us examine 
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the origin of this movement—the 
ends it professes to seek, and 
approximate to a calculation of its 
strength. It has originated partly 
in the irritation of Irish Protestants 
at the passing of the Irish Church 
Act, partly in the disappointment 
of the Irish Nationalists at the check 
their aspirations received in the 
legislation of last year; and it is 
directed by energetic, earnest men, 
who, having noted this irritation of 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen, 
are anxious to turn this feeling to 
the account of a national movement 
which they hope may generate a 
healthy public spirit and elevate the 
character of their country. 

These are the men who have 
given the movement whatever 
weight it possesses. They have 
certainly succeeded in keeping the 
infancy of the movement free from 
the ordinary characteristics of Irish 
popular demonstrations. Both the 
preliminary meeting and the pam- 
phlets in support of the scheme are 
marked by reason and moderation 
of language. The purpose of this 
section of the supporters of the 
Federal movement claims sympathy 
and respect, and appeals strongly 
to their countrymen ; but there are 
other Irishmen who do not yield 
one whit to the supporters of this 
movement in love of country and 
appreciation of its people, and who 
hold that the happiest and noblest 
future of their country is secured 
by cementing the union with Eng- 
land ; that this close union is quite 
compatible with the cultivation 
of those national characteristics 
which Irishmen are proud of ; that 
in close union with England these 
characteristics may yet be cul- 
tivated and developed to the satis- 
faction of Irishmen and tothe benefit 
of the whole community. It is not 
as Englishmen, nor even as West 
Britons, that such Irishmen decline 
to follow the Federal standard, but 
as rilshmen, who, possessing larger 
knowledge and wider sympathies, 
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claim to understand better the 
wants and to forecast more wisely 
the future of their country. 

We have said that the irritation 
of Irish Protestants was the first 
stimulus to this movement. Their 
efforts in defence of the Church 
sowed the first seeds of it. From 
the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolutions in March 1868, one of 
the arguments most frequently re- 
curred to by the defenders of the 
Church in Ireland was that the 
abolition of the Establishment 
would be a violation of the Act of 
Union, and therefore ultra vires 
for the present Parliament. This 
argument was even pressed by 
Archdeacon Goold and others to the 
length that the Act of Union would 
lose all validity if the Irish Church 
Bill were carried. The records of 
the Church Defence Association are 
not particularly interesting now, 
but frequent reference may be found 
in them, and in all the speeches 
and writings of their party, to the 
Act of Union. The use made of 
this argument is conspicuous in the 
debates in Parliament, and though 
generally in this hypothetical shape, 
‘If the Bill passes, so and so must 
happen,’ the Irish public during the 
excitement of the years 1868 and 
1869 had become prepared to expect 
the starting of some new form of a 
Repeal movement. This language 
was persevered in up to the passing 
of the Bill, and was drunk in with 
ready ears by the listening Fenian 
sympathisers. Another source of 
the agitation was the attitude as- 
sumed towards the Nationalists by 
the Government and prominent 
members of their party during the 
years 1868 and 1869. Down to 
the autumn of 1869, when Mr. 
Gladstone formally refused the 
demand for a Fenian amnesty, the 
theory seems to have been adopted 
that Irish disorder could be coaxed 
or reasoned into propriety; and 
this error was the more deplor- 
able, as the very magnitude of the 
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sacrifices made by the English people 
in order to improve the condition 
of Ireland added to the confusion 
and the danger when there was no 
one to bring the significance of this 
policy home to the comprehension 
of the Irish nation. 

Whether the fall of the Irish 
Church was substantially a victory 
of the English voluntary ists remains 

a question for the future; but there 
can be no doubt that w hat reconciled 
most Englishmen to abandoning 
the principle of a State religion in 
a country in theory subject to the 
English Constitution was a genuine 
anxiety to sacrifice in this striking 
way their own predilections in con- 
sideration of the wishes of their Irish 
neighbours. Englishmen pictured 
themselves doing magnificent acts 
to these wild, poetic, impulsive, 


persecuted, interesting pcople—felt 
that they were making a frank 
amends, as far as they could, for the 
past, and hoped that they were se- 


curing a fine stock of gratitude for 
the fature. In Ireland, on the con- 
trary, the few who pretended to 
think about politics, rather than to 
answer to certain sectarian watch- 
words, never recognised that there 
could be any question about the Irish 
Church. When it became the ques- 
tion of the day in England, the Ul- 
tramontanes, who had long regarded 
it afar off as a question of ‘policy, 
with great hesitation finally con- 
cluded that they might make a score 
against Irish Pr otestantism out of it, 
and adopted the programme of the 
voluntaryists with all their energies. 
The Irish Protestants, looking at 
all questions in that sectarian spirit 
naturally characteristic of a body 
whose whole history had been a 
struggle of centuries against all 
the national influences around them, 
fought hard to maintain that arti- 
ficial pre-eminence which the Es- 
tablished Church secured them. 
But to the mass of the Roman 
Catholic population the Establish- 
ment was merely a device of English 
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tyranny almost as wicked as it was 
foolish. It galled them more or 
less; but the sentiments and argu- 
ments connected with it, which 
weighed so much with a large por- 
tion of the most earnest-minded 
of the English people, they could 
not conceive the existence of. The 
opponents of the Church marched 
under the banners of Cardinal 
Cullen, and their language and de- 
meanour showed all the signs of a 
sectarian crusade. Nor were the 
friends of the Church, if they had 
been able to find a hearing, in a 
condition to address the public from 
any loftier stand-point. That cham- 
pion of the Church whose intellectual 
powers commanded attention could 
only contend that a state of things 
might be bronght about in which 
the Irish Church would not be an 
absurdity. Dr. Ball’s speech on 
the second reading of the Bill took 
the only possible ground of opposi- 
tion—that concurrent endowment 
should be tried first; but the day 
for concurrent endowment had 
passed long since. Thus this great 
measure was from the first regarded 
in Ireland as a trial of strength 
between Irish popular feeling, by 
which of course was understood 
eternal justice, and England's 
attachment to the discarded instru- 
ments of her tyranny. —_ 
abandoned them because the N Na- 
tionalists, marshalled by the Ultra- 
montanes, made popular feeling in 
Ireland too strong to be disregarded. 
To the Irish allies of Mr. Gladstone 
his victory meant the inauguration 
of the rule of the Irish crowd, the 
crushing of the wealthier Protestant 
classes. “Those Catholics who looked 
at things from the old-fashioned re- 
ligious “point of view assured each 
other with delight that in ten years 
there would not be a Protestant in 
Ireland : not that they intended to 
murder their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen, as Mr. Murphy might 
suppose, but they firmly believed 
that this Saxon invention, Pro- 
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testantism, could not exist for any 
length of time in an intelligent 
religious country like Ireland with- 
out State aid. 

If ever there was a political event 
which came within the Duke of 
Wellington’s formula, a revolution 
in due course of law, it was this of 
the Irish Church Act. A revolution 
everyone felt it to be, and there was 
no instructor to tell its why or 
wherefore to the Irish people—why 
it had been postponed so long—why 
it was passed now; and in came the 
Fenian, posing fantastically across 
the stage, saying ‘It is I.’ The 
language and demeanour of Mi- 
nisters were supposed to justify 
his pretension. No attempt was 
made to curb the license of the 
Fenian press. I'rom November 
1868 down to the following winter 
every extravagance of language 
was indulged in. A portion of the 
Fenian convicts were released in 


March 1869. Processions were got 


up in honour of them and their 
cause, and two violent agitations 
went on simultaneously—one for the 
release of the remainder of the 
prisoners, the other for a sweeping 
Land Bill. And all this was accom- 
panied by a series of outrages of 
continually increasing horror. It 
was not until the election of 
O’Donovan Rossa for Tipperary in 
November 1869 that the English 
public seemed to awaken to the 
consciousness that the action of 
Parliament about Ireland had been 
misunderstood by the people of that 
country ; that it had been regarded 
as a@ concession wrung from fear, 
not as an offering for peace sake, 
and a pledge of “future goodwill. 
The Irish people had no guides to 
interpret this measure aright, and 
the Government were unw illing to 
take measures to convince the ex- 
cited crowds that they were still a 
power who could and would rule 
Ireland, whatever the task might 
cost. 


The seditious press, though star- 
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tled somewhat by the effect pro- 
duced in England by the election 
of O’Donovan Rossa, continued its 
evil work down to the introduction 
of the Coercion Bill with its stern 
provisions against the press. When 
the Land Bill was introduced the 
press was still in full vigour, and 
did not fail to denounce the Bill in 
unmeasured terms; and amidst the 
popular excitement which then 
culminated, after a long flow of 
triumphant national feeling, this 
course found a ready response in 
many parts of the country, particu- 
larly amongst the humblest classes 
of the population. The Freeman’s 
Journal waited long after the Bill 
had been introduced, unwilling if 
possible to quarrel with the Govern- 
ment; but the tide became too 
strong for it, and at length, some 
days ‘before the second reading, it 
unfurled the flag of unqualified op- 
position, and this line Sir John 
Gray persevered in in the House of 
Commons up to the last. Amidst 
this dissatisfaction with the Land 
Bill came the measure which rea- 
sonable men had waited for so 
long—the Coercion Bill; the wild 
hopes of the Nationalists were 
disappointed this time, but had 
flourished too long to be crushed at 
once. The breach between them 
and the Government was very wide. 
Naturally the next step was the 
inauguration of a Repeal movement. 
Mr. Butt had often in eloquent and 
vague terms alluded to some great 
plan which was to satisfy the po- 
pular aspirations, and this language 
was understood to foreshadow 
some assault on the Union. The 
Peace Preservation Act was hardly 
passed when the press announced 
the birth of the new agitation. 

The great feature of this move- 
ment was to be, that it should unite 
all classes of Irishmen. Embittered 
Protestants were to carry on the 
agitation along with disappointed 
supporters of Mr. Gladstone. There 
was to be no distinction of religion 
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or race. About the Whitsuntide 
recess a Committee was formed in 
Dublin to promote the new agita- 
tion. It numbered amongst its 
members many men of position in 
commercial and professional life, 
and united Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. Another good point about 
the Committee was, that it avoided 
publicity. 

Men who had scant belief in the 
attainment of the end proposed, 
yet rejoiced at any movement which 
brought the different factions which 
divide Ireland together. 

This fusion of Orange and Green 
was the promise of the move- 


ment. The marshalling together 
under one banner the various 
hosts — who, on the one side, 


boasted themselves Catholics, Irish- 
men, Liberals, men of the old race 
and faith ; on the other, Protestants, 
Orangemen, Tories—was in itself a 
great step in advance, whatever 
came of it. About the time that 
this Committee began its work, an 
incident occurred of most hopeful 
augury as regards this aspect of 
their scheme—the combined action 
of parties and sects. The action of 
the press and of the Irish members 
on the production of Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue’s Party Procession Bill 
in June was quite a novelty in Irish 
politics. Designed to strengthen 
and extend the code specially di- 
rected against the Orange celebra- 
tions of the North, all the Irish news- 
papers unanimously condemned it. 
[ts rejection was moved by The 
O’Donoghue, and seconded by Mr. 
Johnstone ; and it was clear that, for 
the first time since the Union, Irish 
members would have been found 
acting together as one man. The 
Bill was withdrawn, and the united 
action of Irish public men received 
the encouragement of a triumph. 
Nor was this the only auspicious 
circumstance of the time. The July 
anniversaries of this year passed off 
all through the country with an 
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order and propriety almost without 
example since these celebrations 
have become matter of public con- 
troversy. These fair hopes were sup- 
ported by the language of the Home 
Government Association. At the 
public meeting in September not a 
note was heard of the old song 
about the penal days and the con- 
fiscations of Cromweil. If there 
was nothing very definite in the 
harangues of the speakers, there 
was no threatening or abuse of 
England; and a definite proposal 
has come since, though not directly 
from the Association, yet from the 
member of it most eminent for 
ability and popular influence. 

In Irish Federalism, its Mean- 
ing, its Objects, and its Hopes, Mr. 
Butt both urges the necessity of a 
change, and defines what that 
change should be. This early de- 
finition has the advantage of clear- 
ing away the confusion in the pub- 
lic mind between the objects of the 
Association and O’Connell’s scheme 
of Repeal. Mr. Butt proposes to 
leave the Irish representation at 
Westminster just as it is, and this 
Parliament should constitute the 
Federal Parliament. Besides this 
Federal Parliament, he would have 
a local Parliament of Lords and 
Commons in Dublin. The Federal 
Parliament should have the power 
of taxing Ireland for certain Federal 
purposes, as for the interest of the 
national debt, the expenses of the 


-army and navy, the expenses con- 


nected with foreign and colonial 
affairs. The Irish share of the 
Imperial expenditure, he sees clearly 
enough, is the real difficulty ; and 
this he would provide for, not by 
an annual appropriation bill, but 
by a permanent Act of the Federal 
Parliament, or by a property tax to 
be imposed by that Parliament. 
This body too should have the re- 
gulation of criminal procedure in 
the Federation, and of the pro- 
cedure against political offenders. 
For the sake of symmetry, Mr. 
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Butt would prefer that England 
and Scotland should adopt the 
principles of his scheme, and each 
have local Parliaments, relieving the 
Federal Parliament of all care as 
to their internal affairs. But with 
this he has no immediate concern. 
The regulation of the civil rights of 
Irishmen, the financial and local 
concerns of the country, are to con- 
stitute the business of the local 
Irish Parliament. This is distinctly 
a scheme of Federalism, and Fe- 
deralism where the small State has 
very limited rights. It is advocated 
with great moderation, ingenuity, 
and learning. 

There is no occasion to follow 
the author into his ingenious 
discussion about the authority of 
the Crown as Queen of Ireland, nor 
into the subtle argument for the 
security of his Federal system 
which he thence deduces. If the 


temper of Ireland made it possible 
to entertain any such scheme, and 


this particular scheme were carried 
out in the general spirit in which it 
is advocated, it would no doubt 
secure a strong central Government; 
and it is important that Mr. Butt, 
speaking as an Irish politician, re- 
cognises the necessity of this. A 
scheme that might end in the dis- 
memberment of the United King- 
dom, Mr. Butt, we are entitled to 
assume, would not entertain. But 
thesecurities offered for thestrength 
of the Federal power are more ap- 
parent than real. The possession 
of the fleet and army is of course 
essential to a strong central power. 
The finances to support them are 
the real point. Mr. Butt’s scheme 
of a permanent Act of the Federal 
Parliament could not settle it, for 
the sum required would vary from 
tame to time—at the commencement 
of war for instance, and the whole 
question would be open again. Let 
us suppose the system actually in 
existence last August, and that a 
course of French victory had obliged 
us to enter into the war in defence 
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of Belgium. Mr. Butt must know 
that the local Irish Parliament 
would have cried out very angrily 
against the imposition of a tax 
upon Ireland to carry on the war 
with France, and the Irish ministry 
that he contemplates would have 
been called on to take steps to 
satisfy this feeling of the country. 
But there are many rocks ahead 
even before we reach this state of 
affairs, and their number and for- 
midable character may warn us , 
against attempting the voyage. In 
determining the proportion of Im- 
perial expenditure that Ireland is 
to bear, the national debt must be 
taken account of; but its charge is 
not to be apportioned according to 
the wealth or revenue of the two 
islands. No. Mr. Butt says, ‘Of 
the national debt a large proportion 
has been incurred for English pur- 
poses, and with this Ireland cannot 
be properly charged.’ Here is a 
nice little question to be settled by 
the parties to the new treaty 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Not only do the circumstances 
of Ireland warn us of the danger of 
this scheme—it is a reversal of the 
order which, all history shows us, 
has attended the birth of Federa- 
tions. Out of a great state already 
existing, because he is not satisfied 
with the temper of his countrymen 
or the future of the great state (for 
Mr. Butt sees all sorts of calamities 
menacing the future of England), he 
would form a group of small states 
united by the Federal tie. Because 
Irish society is chaos, he would cut 
it off from the larger organisation 
and trust to the genius of its people 
to organise it by itself. The uni- 
versal law of Federations has been 
the development of the Federal unit 
out of the number of small inde- 
pendent states. Mr. Freeman, in 
his Federal Government, thus states 
this law: ‘A Federal union to 
be of any value must arise by 
the establishment of a closer tie be- 
tween elements which were before 
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distinct, not by the division of 
members which have been hitherto 
more closely united.’ Federalism 
is always resorted to asa means of 
increasing the power and extending 
the sphere of the local organisation. 
This was so in Greece in the case 
of the Achean League, in Switzer- 
land, in Holland, in the United 
States of America. At first the 
life of the locality had sufficient 
energy and opportunity to form 
some political organisation of its 
own. Then, at a future stage, the 
wants or the necessities of this com- 
munity so formed lead it to seek 
alliance with other communities 
similarly formed. The terms of 
those alliances so formed consti- 
tuted the different federations. 

One universal tendency marks 
these federations — the gradual 
transfer for the individual citizen 
of the idea of the State from the 
local to the composite power. This 
tendency varies very much in its 


operation, but always exists, and 


most of the internal history of 
federations relates to its develop- 
ment. The happy goal at which 
the Federal organisation aims is 
that state of public opinion when 
the local organisation is cherished 
as a means to the healthy working 
of the higher organisation of the 
composite state. It trains the 
citizens in political life, it provides 
for the health of the parts. But 
this happy state of things is arrived 
at from a different starting-point 
from that of Mr. Butt. It is not 
the central system that we find in 
history seeking more easy and 
healthy working through a federa- 
tion, but the local system seeking in 
such a scheme fuller life and power. 

The experiment of Austria will 
be quoted as a refutation of this 
principle, but that case cannot be 
considered as illustrating anything 
in the present question. Whatever 
we may hope for the future of that 
enterprise, at present dangers beset 
the Austro-Hungarian kingdom in 
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such numbers that nothing but the 
desperate condition of the Austrian 
empire after Sadowa could have 
justified a minister in seeking to 
encounter them. 

But were circumstances such as 
Mr. Butt predicts to drive England 
to seek a federation, she could not 
find in Ireland such materials for a 
Federal Government as Baron Beust 
found in Hungary. Mr. Butt ad- 
mits that the old Irish constitution 
cannot be revived. It may be suf- 
fered to repose amidst departed 
shams. Where is the material of 
the new government to be found ? 
The power that is to rule Ireland is 
not to be that which has sent the 
vast majority of the present Irish 
members to Westminster. We take 
the declaration of the Association in 
good faith that they do not mean 
to hand Ireland still more com- 
pletely over to the Ultramontanes, 
who now send their nominees to do 
their work in the English Parlia- 
ment. No centre of national life 
can be looked for amongst the Irish 
gentry. What with absenteeism 
and the antagonism existing of old 
between the people and the land- 
owners, their influence would go 
for little in the new state of things. 
Individuals amongst them might be 
powerful as leaders of the people in 
whatever project the people might 
pursue for the time being; but 
this power they would acquire in 
competition with other politicians, 
probably by attacks upon England, 
and they would exercise it as popu- 
lar favourites, not as representatives 
of a class. The municipal bodies 
hardly offer an encouraging sample 
of the material from which the 
new rulers of Ireland would come, 
or of the influences which would 
control them. Essentially popular 
assemblies, they neglect their proper 
business, often job the public funds, 
and invariably employ a great deal 
of time upon political questions 
with which they have no concern. 
It would be unfair, perhaps, to say 
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that they are examples of the sort 
of men or work an Irish Parliament 
would turn out. Such an assembly 
would attract many men who would 
shrink from a municipal council ; 
but as they exist, these bodies do 
not show any evidence of that local 
training, of that healthy public 
opinion which might go to consti- 
tute a home government for Ireland. 
The constituent elements of the 
new government have no existence 
in any organised form. A new 
organisation must be looked for, to 
be formed by the Home Govern- 
ment Association on the basis of a 
wide suffrage. 

Amidst the electoral crowds 
three influences would engage 
in the struggle for power or ex- 
istence—the Priests, the Orange- 
men, and the Nationalists; and 
in this struggle we believe that 
the Nationalists would necessarily 
win, achieving by their victory 
revolution and the disruption 
of the kingdom. One of the 
theories maintained in opposi- 
tion to this movement is that its 
success would consolidate the cleri- 
cal power ; and this fear is natural 
enough if we look to the great 
growth of the clerical power in 
Parliament, and its influence even 
in the presence of an overwhelm- 
ing Protestant majority. But this 
power is only due to certain his- 
torical circumstances that have been 
taken advantage of very skilfully, 
and not—-as many zealous Protes- 
tants conceive—to the debased cha- 
racter of the Irish peasant. The 
peasantry are bound to their priest- 
hood by political and national ties 
which are every day losing their 
power, not primarily by any sense 
of slavish personal subjection. The 
priest is their constituted autho- 
rity, the personage who has from 
generation to generation represented 
for them law and religion, their 
chief, protector, friend. No doubt 
if this agitation goes on, we shall 

see the clerical party endeavour- 
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ing to take it into their hands as 
they did the attack upon the Irish 
Church, which was not originally 
their own question ; and if it were 
to succeed under their auspices 
their power might be even in- 
creased for a year or so. But 
their aims would not continue to 
be those of the masses, and after a 
session or two that tendency which 
Fenianism has shown us at work, 
that reaction from Ultramontanism, 
would be developed more strongly, 
and would undermine the clerical 
power. 

As to the Orangemen, they would 
be largely absorbed in the National 
party. Their nobler traditions con- 
nected with Protestantism in reli- 
gion, those of personal freedom and 
independence of thought, would 
have an important influence against 
the Priest party ; but the irritation 
against England that has brought 
them thus late into the National 
ranks would be intensitied and 
made durable in the heat of that 
‘fiery hatred’ which we are told 
characterises Irish national feeling. 
They would only swell the tide of 
revolution. The Nationalists would 
have the conduct of the agitation. 
They would inspire the sentiments 
and direct the policy of the new 
Irish Government. The danger, 
then, is much greater in a political 
point of view than the legalisation 
of an Ultramontane ascendancy. It 
is the overwhelming growth of the 
revolutionary tendency. The [rish 
Home Government would have to 
be created from the first, and the sole 
creative force is national disaffec- 
tion. The disaffection of the Ulster 
Protestant is a very different thing 
from that of the Fenian, but they 
both mark the dark spot in Irish 
politics, the total absence of any 
hopeful or confident feeling as to 
the relations bétween the two 
islands. Mr. Butt makes the ex- 


istence of this feeling part of his 
argument : ‘ And all this while there 
is—I cannot say in spite of, but 
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rather cherished and fostered by all 
these measures of repression, deep in 
the heart of the people themselves— 
a sullen but fiery hatred of English 
rule, which most assuredly only 
needs a favourable opportunity to 
assume the form of a determination 
to get rid of it.’ This is the great 
fact in Irish affairs, the basis on 
which we are to start the govern- 
ment of Ireland—of Ireland as a 
part of the Britannic federation. 
Irishmen are to govern themselves, 
not because they love each other, 
but because they hate England; 
and this hostility to England is the 
more difficult to get rid of because 
it is a sentiment, not a policy. It 
is a sentiment imbibed in early 
youth; and whatever the Irish 
people may be fifty years hence, 
we may be sure that for the next 
twenty-five years we shall find this 
sentiment the greatest power in 
Irish politics. 

The argument, however, is that 
this wrath is to be appeased by 
hearkening to the voice of the Home 
Government Association : 

‘I am quite sure that if England 
will aid our efforts by giving us the 
right of self-government in our own 
affairs, those who think thus have 
power and influence enough to 
control the passions of that section 
of our people whom long mis- 
government has driven to believe 
in a separation from England as the 
only remedy for Irish wrong.’ 
We readily admit that the leaders 
of the Home Government Asso- 
ciation do not look forward to re- 
volution—that they are anxious 
to inspire the people with some 
healthier sentiments. They are 
men whose intellects enable them 
to understand the naturalness and 
wisdom of union between the 
islands. But there is too much 
reason to fear that these convic- 
tions of the judgment will be very 
much forgotten in the warmth of a 
struggle like that they are engaged 
in. Their only chance of increase 
of popular strength is an appeal to 
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the masses, to whom such con- 
siderations are incomprehensible or 
odious. The project of the Asso- 
ciation has been twice tried, as an 
election cry at Longford and in 
Dublin, and in both cases it has 
failed to rally the popular sympa- 
thies. Stronger food was required. 
Sooner or later the temptation will 
become irresistible. The supporters 
of the movement will launch their 
bark upon the wild waters of dis- 
affection, and one more political 
catastrophe will mark our annals. 
Already even, however sincerely 
anxious the supporters of this 
scheme are to maintain the lan. 
guage of moderation, we see 
these wild aspirations after Irish 
nationality at work amongst men 
whose judgment and knowledge 
ought to guard them from these 
passions. This project has brought 
out another pamphlet, also the work 
of a professional man of great 
ability and high position in Dublin. 
Irish Nationality, by a Protestant 
Celt, does not perhaps express 
views which the Association would 
adopt, but it expresses the views of 
a section of Irish opinion which is 
largely represented in the Associa- 
tion, and which the Association 
will be sure to rally to its standard. 
The Protestant Celt is as loyal as 
Mr. Butt. He gives Irish patriot- 
ism the choice of two schemes— 
complete fusion with England, or 
a local government for Ireland more 
or less distinct from England, but 
under the English Crown; and he 
tells us there are forces at work 
which impel the popular will in the 
direction of the latter. He is just 
the type of man whose popular 
sympathies and abilities would place 
him in a prominent position under 
the new scheme. He is one of the 
class on whose aid Mr. Butt asks us 
to count to control the passions of 
that section of the people who are 
utterly alienated from England. 
Yet nearly the whole of his pamphlet 
is an angry tirade against England. 
England is ‘ ignorant,’ ‘ prejudiced,’ 
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‘a nation of shopkeepers,’ and this 
year has perpetrated an abomina- 
tion of Machiavellian tyranny. The 
Land Bill was specially formed to 
leave Ireland as much as ever a 
nation divided against itself, and 
this writer is no advocate of the 
landlords. As to the English press, 
no language is strong enough to 
express his wrath. And of all this 
warmth he gives us the explanation. 
Speaking of the detestation of 
England and things English that 
characterises Fenians and angry 
supporters of the Church, he says : 
‘This would not be very formid- 
able were it not that a similar 
feeling, in a modified but far less 
morbid form, pervades Irish society 
to a great extent. That which 
in its more intensified condition 
amounts to hatred, in its dilution 
constitutes dislike, distrust, dis- 
content, dissatisfaction; so that, if 
the truth must be spoken, there 
are few Irishmen to be found at 
this moment (save those in place 
or seeking it) who have not hidden 
within their bosoms a sowpcon of 
that which in its concentrated form 
constitutes the chief characteristic 
of Fenianism.’ And the spirit of 
this pamphlet is a very good ex- 
ample of this disease which the 
writer has so carefully diagnosed. 
His intellect compels him to ac- 
knowledge the great qualities of 
England; his observation shows 
him how essential union is to the 
growth of Irish society; but his 
national susceptibilities keep him 
in such a fever that instead of aid- 
ing to instruct and discipline his 
countrymen, he only stimulates their 
most evil tendency, antipathy to 
England. The Protestant Celt is 
probably one of the best specimens 
of the class on whom Mr. Butt 
wants us to rely to quench the fiery 
hatred of England that ravages his 
country. Our readers will hardly 
think such confidence can be safely 
bestowed. 

Iriskmen who argue thus will be 
told, ‘Al that is very well, but 
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what is to be done? We all agree 
that Ireland is discontented. This 
discontent destroys the health of 
the nation, endangers the conimu- 
nity of which she forms a part. It 
is better to attempt something than 
to sit idle, coldly indifferent to the 
public weal.’ On the other hand, 
much legislation has been achieved. 
Great material progress in Ireland 
is admitted of recent years; more 
will come—not directly from poli- 
tics, but from the mental training 
and discipline of her people. The 
emancipation of the people from sec- 
tarian passion, and the development 
of historical methods of thought, are 
objects well worthy of the indepen- 
dent intellect of the country, and 
truer public service than passionate 
invectives, like this, for instance, of 
the Protestant Celt about the English 
press. No doubt the English press 
is ignorant of Irish affairs; and 
England, too, is ignorant. If Eng- 
land suffers from insular ignorance, 
what is to be said of Ireland? From 
the long vicissitudes of her history, 
Ireland is behind the rest of the 
kingdom nearly a century in every 
department of thought. Intelligent 
patriotism would best employ the 
interval of peace Ireland now en- 
joys by encouraging Irishmen to 
realise this deficiency and pull up 
for lost time ; and, looked at in this 
light, even the political power which 
Treland now possesses is a fine field 
for patriotic exertion without rush- 
ing into popular agitation. To 
purify the Irish representation 
would be a noble aim, the attain- 
ment of which would do more to 
raise the character of Ireland in 
the world than anything else that 
could be attempted. Mr. Butt has 
sketched with great power the way 
Irish business is done in the House 
of Commons, the neglect of Irish 
interests which that assembly 
evinces. This last session, how- 
ever, has shown us in the case of 
the Party Processions Bill what 
the Irish members could effect 
when united. And the example of 
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Scotland is a complete answer to 
Mr. Butt’s appeal. Irish business is 

neglected as he describes, because 
most of the men whom Ireland sends 
to represent her at Westminster are 
too incapable or cor rupt to attend 
to their duty. They sit there, the 
delegates of a clerical faction, not 
the representatives of the Trish 
people. Scotland supplies a com- 
plete refutation of the reasoning of 
these Irish politicians. The con- 
dition of popular sentiment in Scot- 
land and in England during the last 
century shows us what Ireland 
wants and how it may be attained. 
No people were ever more reviled 
by another than the Scotch were by 
Englishmen in every form of ex- 
pression, and we see in the language 
of Burns and other popular Scotch 
writers that the Scotch of the last 
century were not slow to return the 
antipathy. In the English feeling 
towards Scotland there was, per- 
haps, a little more virulence and a 
little less contempt than we see ex- 
hibited towards Ireland by the 
England of to-day, but the hostility 
was, generally speaking, more con- 
tinuous and more rabid. But whilst 
this fierce feeling raged between the 
two divisions of Great Britain, it 
never took the form of a struggle for 
national supremacy between them. 
The Scotchmen endeavoured to see 
their way to make their country 
thrive as best they could under the 
Union of 1707. They never thought 
of setting up a Scotch kingdom : all 
by themselves, and now their small 
repres sentation in Parliament is able 
to secure the transaction of Scotch 
business, and the Scotch members 
have weight in Imperial affairs. 
Mr. Butt and his friends would 
surely claim for Irishmen as. much 
intellectual power and capacity as 
Scotchmen possess. Let them di- 
rect these powers of their country- 
men to practical and rational aims, 
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and they will show themselves true 
patriots. 

In so far as the Home Govern- 
ment Association breaks down sec- 
tarian barriers and brings Irish- 
men to work heartily together, it 
is doing good work. The Rev. 
Mr. Galbraith showed an appre- 
ciation of one of the immediate 
wants of his country when he 
boasted to the Association at the 
Rotunda that he had actually that 
morning shaken hands with the 
Roman Catholic priest who was to 
second his resolution. It is to a 
society where such elementary les- 
sons of civil courtesy and Christian 
charity are yet new that the Asso- 
ciation proposes to give independent 
action. 

The aim of the Association we 
believe to be impracticable, but still 
this body may do much good in 
bringing Irishmen together and 
educating public thought. It is 
much to hear public questions 


discussed in Ireland with temper 
and moderation, and we shall re joie 
to hear of many achievements like 


that of the Rev. Mr. Galbraith. In 
this field of instructing and educat- 
ing the public opinion of his coun- 
try, creating a public opinion wor- 
thy of the name, there is no man 
who could do nobler service than 
Mr. Butt. His abilities and know- 
ledge are conspicuous in everything 
he undertakes. All Irishmen are 
proud of his talent, even those who 
most emphatically repudiate his 
opinions. He has a position which 
any Irishman might envy. He 
holds it not as the hireling of a 
party or the bond slave of a theo- 
eracy. We wish he would use it to 
do some of that real service his 
countrymen are so much in want 
of, rather than to lead them after 
the phantom of a Federal Govern- 
ment. AN IRISHMAN 

WHO IS NOT A FEDERALIST. 


——>0F94 00-——_ 
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On the bare hill-top, by the pinewood’s edge, how joyously rang the noise 

Of the mountain wind in the topmost boughs! a spell there was in 
its voice. 

It drew me to leave the goodly sight of the plain sweeping far away, 

And enter the solemnly shaded depths to hear what the trees would say. 


il 


But no sooner I trod the russet floor than hushed were the magic 
tones ; 

No stir but the flight of a startled bird, no sound but my foot on the 
cones. 

All silently rose the stately shafts, kirtled with lichens gray, 

And the sunlight-flakes on their reddening tops were as still and 
unmoved as they. 


II 


Was it joy or dread that pressed my heart ? I felt as one who must hear 

Some long-kept secret, and knows not as yet if it bring him hope or fear ; 

I stood as still as the solemn firs, and hearkened with waiting mind ; 

Then I heard far away in the topmost boughs the eternal sough of the 
wind. 


lV 


And the thrill of that mystic murmur so entered my listening heart, 
That the very soul of the forest trees became with my soul a part; 

I seemed to be raised and borne aloft in that ever-ascending strain, 

With a throb too solemn and deep for joy, too perfect and pure for pain. 


¥ 


Many voices there are in Nature’s choir, and none but were good to hear 

Had we mastered the laws of their music well, and could read their 
meaning Clear ; 

But we who can feel at Nature’s touch cannot think as yet with her 
thought, 

And I only know that the sough of the firs with a spell of its own is 
fraught. 

VI 

For the wind when it howls in the chimneys at night hath the heavy and 
dreary sound 

Of the dull everlasting treadmill of life which goes so wearily round ; 
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And the choirs of waves on the long-drawn sands, too well I hear in their 
strain 


The throb of our human anguish deep, where triumph wrestles with pain. 


VII 
But neither passion nor sorrow I hear in this rhythmic steady course, 
Only the movement resistless and strong of some all-pervading force ; 
The one universal life which moves the whole of the outward plan, 


Which throbs in winds, and waters, and flowers, in insect, and bird, and 
man. 


Vill 


O would that the unknown finer touch which makes us other than those, 
Did not hold us so far asunder in soul from their harmony and repose ! 
The selfsame fountain doth life and growth to us and to them impart, 


But only at moments we taste and know the peace which is Nature’s 
heart. 


IX 


And yet it may be that long, long hence, when eons of effort have pass’d, 

We shall come, not blindly impelled, but free, to the orbit of order at last, 

And a finer peace shall be wrought out of pain than the stars in their 
courses know !— 

Ah me! but my soul is in sorrow till then, and the feet of the years are 
slow ! 


E. S. B. 
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THE TEMPTATION OF THE REVEREND 


STEPHEN 


HOLDF AST. 


By Dionysius 


Driamonp, M.D. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


I 


HE congregation of St. Lazarus 
were dispersing. St. Lazarus 

was the fashionable place of worship 
in Hazeldean. St. Dives had no 
shrine there. There are ups and 
downs in this world, as well as in 
the next, as the poor old reduced 
sinner had already discovered. He 
had been left out in the cold, and 
Lazarus was clad in fine linen, and 
fed sumptuously everyday. There 
were no poor in St. Lazarus—all 
the seats were strictly reserved. 
The church had been newly erected, 
and was considered a fine speci- 
men of pure pagan. The statue of 
the saint over the high altar was 


a fair copy of the Jove of the Capitol. 
The first spring bonnets bloomed in 
St. Lazarus. When the worshippers 
knelt, there was a soft silky rustle 


like the murmur of leaves. A 
delicate bouquet of narcissus and 
violet ascended with the prayers of 
the congregation. 

The bronze doors (whereon the 
escapades of the queen of love had 
been very charmingly rendered by 
a French artist, who had perhaps 
detected, as Mr. Gladstone is said to 
have done, the Virgin-mother in 
Aphrodite)—the bronze doors open 
noiselessly, and the audience issue 
forth singly and in groups. A 
little delay occurs as the carriages 
drive up (for Sunday desecration 
can be achieved only in a cab, 
and the most zealous puritan may 
go home in his own brougham 
without hurting his conscience), and 
the customary church-door greetings 
are interchanged. This is Sir 
Humphrey Muddle, a well-known 
local luminary. This is Doctor 
MacStirkey, whose wife and daugh- 


ters accompany him—plump, gra- 
cious, ample. The slightly over- 
dressed woman in blue is Mrs. Mont- 
gomerie Jones. The Lady Cecilia 
Fiddledock who follows is the 
observed of all observers. She 
is in such full-blown dignity that 
she can hardly breathe. There 
is a murmur about her fan-tail 
petticoat which seems to proclaim, 
‘Room for my lady—make way, O 
common clay, for this imperial 
Sévres, this priceless egg-shell 
china.’ And her countenance, you 
observe, is in harmony with her 
figure, a newly-risen moon, round, 
red, gleaming awfully through the 
fog. Lesser lights hover around, 
but their radiance is quenched in 
her beams. These are the literary 
ladies of the congregation—Mrs., 
Muff, who has written a novel that 
is dull and proper; Mrs. Blue, 
who has written a novel that is 
dull and improper. This is the 
great contractor Higgins, and his 
daughter Loo, who is said to be 
the prettiest and silliest young per- 
son in Hazeldean. Higgins was of 
humble origin, you know; but he 
has now the biggest house, the 
biggest pictures, the biggest cellar, 
and the biggest flunkeys that 
were ever seen in Hazeldean. 
These grubs who have expanded 
into butterflies are uncommonly 
fond of size in everything, and buy 
pictures as their wives buy ribbons 
—by the yard. But Higgins has 
no wife now, Mary Jane having 
vanished quietly out of the turmoil 
of life when little Louisa was 
seven, before the big footmen were 
engaged. That Loo is silly is a 
fact known to Hazeldean. That 
she is pretty—winningly, subtly, 
dangerously pretty, is a fact of 
3a2 
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which the Reverend Stephen Hold- 
fast is only too well aware. 

The carriages fill and drive away; 
but Loo lingers to fasten her glove, 
and before the toilette is completed 
the pastor appears. Hazeldean says 
that he is a slave—a slave bound 
hand and foot; but a slave whose 
soul is in rebellion, and whose man- 
hood spurns the yoke. He passes by 
with merely a distant and rather 
formal salutation, though his eyes, 
as the expression is, devour her 
(there must have been a lover’s 
quarrel, it would seem) ; when she 
trips daintily in his way and holds 
out her little gloved hand with a 
pretty gesture of command. If 
there has been a quarrel, she is 
obviously resolved to act the peace- 
maker. ‘ You will come and see me 
to-morrow ?’ she says. ‘I have not 
scolded you for a month,’ she adds 
with one of those doubtful, wistful 
smiles which capture the hearts of 
mortals. And then she mounts 
into her carriage, aided by the 
splendid footmen, and he is left 
alone, with the hard look upon his 
face, and his heart on fire. 


II 


Tue Reverend Stephen Holdfast 
had been a soldier in his youth. As 
a boy he had led a British column up 
an Afghan pass, and had contrived 
to return unhurt—after a fiery dash, 
such as now-a-days wins the Vic- 
toria Cross. But peace came, and 
a man whose whole soul thirsted for 
work grew tired of the helpless 
monotony of military life. So he 
returned home and entered the 
Church, the only profession in this 
country, as it seemed to him, in 
which there was any real work to be 
done. He was at the time of which 
I am writing just five-and-thirty, 
but he looked old for his years. lt 
may have been the fever he had at 
Lucknow, or that supreme quarter 
of an hour amid the flash of fire and 
the rain of bullets wah, had aged 
him ; but, at all events, the spare, 
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bronzed, attenuated face and figure 
might have belonged to a man ten 
years elder than Holdfast. He had 
been at first simply a laborious 
parish priest, striving in his vehe- 
ment way to save a soul here and 
there out of the black abyss of 
crime and poverty which lay below 
his feet; but, as he worked, the 
finer and deeper chords of his nature 
were touched, his soul opened out, 
and his thoughts upon life and death, 
and the mystery beyond death, 
assumed, unconsciously to himself, 
strong, vivid, and musical expres- 
sion. St. Lazarus, which had been 
sparsely occupied by a few respect- 
able families, began to fill. An eager 
crowd, Sunday after Sunday, lis- 
tened to the unpremeditated elo- 
quence of a man who was clearly in 
earnest. But as he spoke the old tra- 
ditional creeds seemed to pulverise. 
This was a man who, like the Italian 
poet, had looked into the Unseen, 
but who, in that dim and perilous 
journey, had found only one stay on 
which his foot could rest—the Love 
of God. That a Father’s love filled 
the void, that a Father’s smile lit 
up the darkness, that a Father's 
voice welcomed the children who 
strayed into the mysterious gloom 
which lies around our confined 
visible life—of that, and of little 
else, was he distinctly assured ; and, 
though he continued to yield a 
passive assent to theological 
maxims and propositions, only in 
his discourses upon the Fatherhood 
of God did he attain that vein of 
high and almost piercing eloquence 
which charmed and subdued a not 
uncritical andience. At such times 
his animated eye (and the eye was 
the animating feature of a face 
almost sombre in its intensity and 
severe regularity of outline) would 
seem to pierce through the veil, and 
his hearers listened to words which 
came from another world—the world 
of a man who had entered into an 
invisible communion. But, unhap- 
pily, as his eloquence grew, his or- 
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thodoxy waned. He had ai first 
regarded the stock doctrines of his 
Church with indifference; he had 
signed articles and formularies 
without question or curiosity ; but 
as the central feeling of his spiritual 
life increased in clearness and ur- 
gency, he began to regard these not 
with indifference merely, but with 
aversion. If they were true— 
founded upon that eternal fact which 
lies outside the region of sight, was 
it not strange that they could rouse 
no conviction of reality in his soul 
—that, on the contrary, as the sense 
of his dependence on, and relation 
to, his Father in heaven became 
stronger, they seemed to fall away 
from him, to turn more artificial and 
fantastical—mere arbitrary fancies 
painted by human weakness and 
superstition upon the darkness ? Of 
this mental tumult and disquiet some 
hint had already reached his hearers, 
and among the more stolid of their 
number (the aboriginal inhabitants 
of St. Lazarus) whispers of ‘ un- 
soundness’ had not unfrequently 
circulated. The congregation at 
this moment was, like its minister, 
in an eruptive state; and even the 
dullest began to feel dimly that there 
was thunder in the air, and that 
the bursting of the storm could not 
be long delayed. 


111 


Hicains, the contractor, was one 
of a class of men for whom the 
nineteenth century is mainly re- 
sponsible. He had a certain amount 
of brains, and he had a certain 
amount of brass. But his talents 
in an earlier age would barely have 
secured him an _ honest living. 
Planted in our rich, corrupt soil, 
they bore fruit an hundred fold. 
‘The delicate marvel of our credit’ 
(as Mr. Disraeli has called it) was 
thoroughly understood by Higgins. 
A working man for many years, he 
came to be the master of other 
workmen. His father (an old hand- 
loom weaver) had saved a fifty- 
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pound note during the course of a 
long and uneventful life, and this, 
in the shape of a worsted stocking 
crammed with silver and copper, 
from half-crowns down to farthings, 
was at his death transferred to his 
son, Peter—who was then, as a 
common labourer, working on one 
of the earliest railroads in England. 
The fifty-pound note was Peter’s op- 
portunity. It was the capital with- 
out which, as he had learned, no 
man could succeed in this country. 
He employed men; he undertook 
contracts; he was a first-rate par- 
liamentary witness; he was always 
ready to oblige—never objecting 
to accept stock instead of ready 
money, and the stock, somehow, 
always changed hands before the 
crash came. He was now a loud, 
voluble, red-faced, overbearing man. 
Yet Higgins was much respected 
in Hazeldean. The local aristocracy, 
indeed, the Whig and Tory poten- 
tates of the day, regarded him with 
uplifted eyebrows as a somewhat 
portentous phenomenon. But even 
among them, thanks to his pretty 
daughter, he had begun to gain a 
footing, and in the lower spheres of 
the Hazeldean social firmament 
Higgins’s word was law. He was 
not merely ‘respectable’ in the 
ordinary secular sense—he was 
thoroughly sound and orthodox. 
He had shrewdly perceived early in 
life that nothing paid so well as ‘a 
good church connection.’ He saw 
the barrister who belonged to a 
close nonconforming communion 
distance all his fellows. High 
Church patients were treated by 
the physician who had a seat (not 
always occupied) in the Cathedral. 
The door of the Quaker hatter was 
blocked by broadbrims. And so on. 
So Higgins became the most chari- 
table of the charitable and the most 
orthodox of the orthodox. He was 
always talking about ‘ preserving 
the purity of our Zion.’ He de- 
nounced the Colensos of his age 
as well as its Wilberforces—what- 
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ever was erratic in belief incurred 
his instant hostility. He was the- 
President of the Hazeldean Society 
for the Suppression of Erroneous 

Opinions. The curate who leant 
to consubstantiation, the curate 
who was rationalistically inclined, 

trembled when this Defender of the 

True Faith passed by. Higgins 

could be ardently eloquent in con- 

versation. ‘ What, sir,’ he would 

exclaim, ‘ what, sir, is to become of 
our beloved Zion if Muggins is left 
unmuzzled?’ To muzzle Muggins 

(who was a slight, inoffensive crea- 

ture) became for many days the am- 

bition of Higgins. Poor Muggins 

led a dog’s life for a year or two, 

and was “finally extinguished by a 

gastric fever, which he had caught 

when visiting some miserable 

wretches who lived in that part of 
Hazeldean known as ‘the Rat’s 

Hole ’—a fever which by Higgins 

and others was looked upon as 

a ‘visitation’ for certain intellec- 

tual delinquencies. i ud Higgins 

been as powerful on: the platform 

as he was in private conversa- 

tion, he would have carried the 

religious world of Hazeldean by 

storm. But, although his burly 

figure appeared upon many a plat- 

form, yet even when chairman he 

rarely succeeded in completing half 
a dozen intelligible sentences. Sir 

Humphrey Muddle (who had at 

first regarded Higgins with jealousy 

as a poacher upon his particular 

preserve) found that his copious 

eloquence was still in request. An 

armed truce, and then a cordial 

amity, prevailed between these two. 

The one was needful to the other. 

Higgins represented the power of 

wealth and piety—Muddle the 

power of eloquence, station, and 

piety. So that no meeting for the 

suppression of free religious opinion 

was considered artistically complete 

when Higgins did not occupy the 

chair, and, as the reporter said, ‘i 

a few suitable words’ call upon Sir 

Humphrey to move the first reso- 
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lution. This Sir Humphrey always 
did in first-rate style. For an 
oration against free opinion, or an 
address to the Christian Young 
Men’s Society ‘on the duty of shut- 
ting your eyes when required,’ the 
baronet might be backed against 
the world. Higgins, I think, ad- 
mired him prodigiously, and re- 
garded his smooth, sententious pe- 
riods with unutterable envy. The 
whole thing was so fresh and un- 
premeditated that it was impossible 
to resist the charm. ‘My dear 
young Christian men,’ he would 
begin, ‘I have promised to tell you 
something to-night about the per- 
nicious heresies which, as you know, 
a bishop of a sister Church has 
ventured to publish. Nor am I 
deterred from undertaking this 
solemn duty by a fact which I do 
not care to conceal from you, 
namely, that my engrossing public 
duties have prevented me from see- 
ing or reading the volume in ques- 
tion. On the contrary, I would 
urgently advise you to follow my 
example. Do not put yourselves in 
the way of danger. I am told that 
there are carnal graces about the 
writer’s style which might seduce 
the unwary, and that an unsophis- 
ticated intellect might fail to detect 
the soul-destroying sophistries of 
which the book is composed. Avoid 
the pitfalls that have been dug for 
those who are not satisfied with 
the plain road which their spiritual 
pastors and masters have prepared 
for them. Learn to shut your eyes,’ 
said the baronet, as he sympatheti- 
rally closed his own, ‘ resolutely 
and industriously. This is a deceit- 
ful world, and the man who insists 
upon using his own eyes instead of 
the eyes of those who are wiser and 
better than himself will inevitably 
come to grief. There is, to my 


mind, no nobler spectacle than that 
of the devout woman whose eyes 
have been conscientiously closed 
since infancy, and who throughout 
her maiden, married, and widowed 
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life has with implicit faith and sub- 
lime submission received the com- 
munications which have been made 
to her by the ministers of God. It 
is sad to think that this wise 
humility is on the wane. All my 
life, my Christian friends, I have 
belonged to that patriotic Whig 
party for which Hampden died 
on the field and Sidney on the 
scaffold, and which is the only se- 
curity for human freedom, and the 
only guardian of the liberty of the 
subject; but I do not hesitate to 
declare that in my humble judgment 
the critical and sceptical writers of 
the age—who vend their pernicious 
drugs in the public market-place, 
who steal the soul and murder the 
conscience, who defy their Maker 
and delude His creatures—should 
be visited by penalties as severe 
(nay, more severe) than we inflict 
on the unfortunate individuals who 
for petty offences against the laws 
of person and property occupy our 
gaols, our penitentiaries, our colonies, 
and our scaffolds.’ Amida burst of 
cheering led by Higgins, the baro- 
net subsides into his chair, worn 
out apparently by the mental and 
muscular conflict through which he 
has passed. 

On these occasions the proceed- 
ings would generally wind up with 
a few verses of a hymn by the Hon. 
Mr. Fiddledock. Mr. Fiddledock 
was the sacred poet of Hazeldean, 
and was perilously prolific. He 
rose early and made hymns by the 
yard, which were much admired— 
by his wife. The poem on the er- 
ratic prelate which followed Sir 
Humphrey Muddle’s address was 
subsequently published in the Sun- 
day Milicpot,'and is therefore well 
known. This is the closing stanza: 

But Satan’s arts shall not prevail: 

Although he comes in polished mail, 

He cannot hide his forkéd tail. 
Hallelujah ! 

Such was the religious world to 
which, Stephen Holdfast had been 
sent to! minister. 
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Loo was engaged in  contem- 
plating the effect of a new dress 
which she was to wear at the fancy 
ball that evening, when the minister 
called. She was going to appear 
in the costume of one of her own 
ancestors (for the Heralds’ College 
when appealed to had furbished up 
a wonderful pedigree, going back 
to the mythical ages, for Higgins, 
and poor Louisa believed devoutly 
in its authenticity)—a fair court 
dame in frills and furbelows. With 
her light hair, her blue eyes, her 
delicate complexion, and her old- 
world gear, she looked as pretty as 
possible. ‘Don’t you think it is 
nice ?’ she asked, as she made him 
a stately curtsey. 

Mr. Holdfast thought it was nice, 
and his eyes seconded his speech. 

‘Why not come with us?’ she 
said. ‘Papa has two tickets, and 
you know it’s a charity. The sur- 
plus funds are to be devoted to the 
indigent negresses whose husbands 
were offered to Mumbo Jumbo, 
Sir Humphrey Muddle is to make a 
speech after supper, and I should 
not wonder that we had a h 
from Mr, Fiddledock. Soit’s quite 
correct.’ 

‘Mumbo Jumbo is not an article 
of my faith, and I can’t say that I 
believe very much in Sir Humphrey 
either. But at any rate I couldn’t 
go.’ 

He stayed a quarter of an hour. 
Loo did most of the talking. Many 
people thought her vain, empty, 
selfish, and frivolous. Her light, un- 
substantial, flippant gaiety wearied. 
Quite true, it may be—and yet she 
was very charming not to Mr. 
Holdfast alone. He judged her as 
sternly as any man could judge: he 
judged himself with even sterner 
exactness: yet Mr. Holdfast knew 
that the world did not quite do her 
justice. Once, suddenly, looking 
into her eyes, he had seen there a 
wistful, yearning, longing expres- 
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sion . . . In fact, sonl or no soul, 
he loved her. 

Loo did not spurn her kneel- 
ing lover—only he didn’t kneel, 
but behaved himself like a strong 
man who relied on his own right 
arm to win him whatever he 
desired. This soldier-priest sub- 
dued her. Higgins himself was 
barely hostile. He had had visions 
indeed of an earl’s coronet upon his 
daughter’s dark green brougham ; 
but an earl is a rara avis in Hazel- 
dean ; and Holdfast had good blood 
in his veins—that bright red stream 
for which the soul of Higgins 
thirsted. Holdfast came of one of 
those singular families—half pea- 
sant, half noble—which have stuck 
like limpets to the bleak rocks of 
one of our northern islands, and 
whose family-trees, dingy with peat- 
smoke, and green with the mildew 
of centuries, go back, without a 
broken link, to the invasions of the 
Danish robbers, the light-haired, 
blue-eyed, sailor-kings. Then St. 


Lazarus was a fat living, bringing in 
ever so many hundred a year; and 
the pastor, from birth and repute, 
was welcomed in mansions whose 
gates were shut against the con- 


tractor. So neither by father nor 
daughter was his suit discouraged 
—if suit it could be called; and, 
though no words had been spoken, 
not only the public of Hazeldean, 
but even the parties more imme- 
diately concerned, would have heard 
without surprise that the incum- 
‘bent of St. Lazarus was about to 
lead to the hymeneal altar the 
lovely and accomplished daughter, 
&e. &e. &e. 

‘On this particular afternoon, 
though love was unmentioned, 
Loo felt that her lover was kinder 
than she had yet known him to be. 
Yet there was a pitifulness in his 
voice and a dejection in his manner 
which spoke somehow of farewell. 
When he had gone Loo burst into 
tears, tears which continued to 
trickle at intervals down her rosy 
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cheek, until the hair-dresser arrived 
to powder her hair for the ball. 

‘If one can’t be beautiful,’ said 
a lady of my acquaintance, in a re- 
signed tone, ‘ the next best thing is 
to be good.’ Loo’s reflections took 
a different turn. ‘If one can’t be 
good,’ she said with a sigh, as she 
took a farewell look in the glass, 
‘the next best thing is to be pretty.’ 

y 
Howprast used to declare that the 
Ivy Glen was the most charming 
solitude in the world. To it he 
confided his sorrows and aspirations 
—its gentle ministry strengthened 
and consoled him. 

It was a wild winter day. Among 
the tree-tops the wind was at work. 
But to the leafy solitudes of the 
Ivy Glen only the echo of the tumult 
penetrated. 

Ivy was the predominant, the en- 
grossing, sentiment of the scene. 
The brook rattled briskly along, 
but the stones and pebbles upon its 
banks were encrusted with ivy. 
There were multitudes of strong 
firs and ashes, but the ivy had 
clambered up them and folded them 
in its passionate embrace. Before 
the ivy grew, gaunt precipices looked 
down on either hand ; now the path 
lay between green ivied walls. 
There were open spaces where the 
ivy crawled adder-like among the 
grass and reeds and _ brambles. 
There were dark caves whose sides 
were clothed with ivy, and where 
the ivy hung in festoons across the 
doorways. The ivy, in short, was 
everywhere, in the fancifulest, gro- 
tesquest, wonderfullest forms — 
here sportive, delicate, insinuating, 
gentle, quaint as a child’s dream— 
there coiled in massive serpent-like 
folds. 

Holdfast paused beneath a tree 
which reminded him of the famous 
Laocoén statue—the murderous ivy 
coil had pressed the life out of the 
trunk, and the misshapen branches 
were cast up to heaven, like the 
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outstretched arms of the sufferers 
in their agony. The profound 
gloom of the early closing winter 
day in that deep solitude suited his 
mood. 

But at last he brought himself 
to task, brought himself to think 
out the problem which had driven 
him to the seclusion of the Ivy 
Glen. 

Of that problem, and of all that 
it involves, I do not here propose 
to say much—we shall hear of it 
anon. Itis a problem which at the 
present day must be fairly faced— 
one which must be honestly and 
conscientiously settled. The formu- 
laries of the churches were framed 
many centuries ago, at a time when 
religious ideas and the religious 
sentiment were—not in form only, 
but in substance—sharply opposed 
to those which now prevail. Most 
good Christians who now read the 
Calvinistic Confession of Faith will 
be disposed to say that in that 
remarkable document a majestic 
conception of Divine purity and 
excellence has been distorted into 
a hideous caricature. Yet every 
clergyman of the Reformed Churches 
is required to declare that a ‘scheme’ 
of salvation which might have pro- 
ceeded from a sharp pettifogger 
was devised by the beneficent in- 
telligence of the Almighty! How 
could any honest man agree to such 
a declaration? But, on the other 
hand (it might not unreasonably 
be asked), is not the Church doing 
a great work in the world ? armed 
with her authority, does not the 
Christian missionary bear glad tid- 
ings of great joy into the darkest 
places of the land, and withstand, 
as only the servant of a vast orga- 
nisation can withstand, the gathering 
powers of vice, of crime, and of suf- 
fering? At such a time, can the 
good soldier voluntarily quit the 
post to which he has been appointed, 
or desert the faithful souls who 
have been entrusted to his care ? 

That was the problem; and 
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Stephen Holdfast, on that winter 
day, settled it for himself as he best 
could with the light vouchsafed 
to him. When he first sat down, 
he had nearly resolved summarily 
to cut the knot; but his manlier 
instincts prevailed. ‘They shall 
hear the truth, or what seems to 
me to be such, for another scason 
at least,’ he said aloud in the aban- 
donment of the solitude. ‘I will 
not go over to the enemy. They 
may “put me away ope nly if they 
choose, but no one shall be able to 
say that I sneaked off in the night. 
Deposition is ignominious, no doubt, 
and it will be hard upon little 
Louisa; but unless she can learn to 
bear a heavier burden we shall be 
best apart. Fickle on the surface as 
April sunshine, is there any true 
courage or constancy below? It 
is hard to tell.’ 

The wind had fallen, and he 
climbed up the steep banks of the 
glen until he reached the highland 
road that crossed the shoulder of 
the hill. Beneath his feet lay a 
great city, and beyond it, under 
the setting winter sun, the blue sea 
shone. Still farther away, visionary 
mountain peaks rose cloud-like into 
the silent evening. It seemed to 
him, as he paused for a moment on 
the summit, that he heard an in- 
visible choir of voices utter an 
‘Amen’ to the mighty prayer or 
thanksgiving which, at the close of 
day, the creation addresses to its 
Maker. Then he went down the 
mountain path into the valley as 
the sun went down behind the 
snow-crowned peaks of Glen Lyon. 

VI 
THE series of discourses on ‘Chris- 
tian Progress,’ which the Reverend 
Stephen Holdfast preached at this 
time became very famous in Hazel- 
dean. Sunday after Sunday St. La- 
zarus was crowded to the doors, and 
standing room was at a premium. 
The beadle became so dignified that 
he could hardly speak, and the 
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elders and deacons, who sat in a 
pew by themselves, felt that the 
eyes of their countrymen were upon 
them. The multitude listened with 
avidity: even the critical portion 
of the congregation were interested. 
But ere the series was far ad- 
vanced the murmurs of the orthodox 
became distinctly audible. Doctors 
High and Dry, whose churches had 
been nearly emptied by the superior 
attractions of Holdfast’s eloquence, 
did not hesitate to declare that 
their young friend was a Socinian 
in disguise ; or, as Mrs. Mac Stirkey, 
who was rather shaky about her 
figures of speech, put it, ‘a sheep in 
wolf’s clothing.’ The Vestry did not 
know exactly what to think—being, 
for the most part, staid elderly gen- 
tlemen, whose views on port and 
theology were perfectly sound, but 
who felt at the same time that the 
revenues derived from the seat- 
rents was an element of Christian 
doctrine that could not reasonably 
beoverlooked. Mrs. Blue was breath- 
less with enthusiasm, whereas Mrs. 
Muff assured her intimates, with a 
sigh, that throughout the whole 
course ‘the peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospel’ had been studiously 
ignored. 

That these discourses contained 
some expressions fitted to flutter 
the Evangelical dove-cots of Hazel- 
dean cannot well be denied by any- 
one who peruses the manuscript 
notes now lying beside me; but at 
the same time I should hardly have 
fancied that they would have ex- 
cited much popular interest. They 
are obviously the productions of a 
man who is in revolt, conscious or 
unconscious, against the Calvinistic 
formularies, and as those formula- 
ries are metaphysical in statement, 
the weapon of offence is metaphysi- 
cal also. The writer hits rather 
wildly at times, it must be con- 
fessed (he had been bred a soldier, 
you must recollect), and the ani- 
mated tone of a combatant may be 
heard, I fancy, in several of the 
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most impressive passages. It would 
lie beyond the scope of this history 
to reproduce at length those too 
famous discourses; but the reader 
will hardly understand the consti- 
tution of Holdfast’s mind if he do 
not look a little into the voluame— 
when it is published. Meanwhile 
one or two extracts may be made, 
as illustrating in a general way 
what I have now said. 

In the discourse on ‘ Christian 
Toleration,’ founded on the admo- 
nition, ‘ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,’ he observes : 

‘The feeble one who endeavours, 
however ignorantly, to conform 
to some invisible standard of 
right—that man or woman is a 
Christian in the only true sense of 
the word. The doing is nothing— 
the aim is all. A cup of cold water 
may be so given as to win the 
recompense of God Himself. And 
men and women by acting up to some 
narrow and arbitrary idea of duty 
may be worthily earning a Divine 
reward—for that is their homage to 
what they believe to be a Divine 
command. So that a narrow and 
arbitrary conception of duty never 
stirs in me the keen indignation 
which some men experience when 
they see the truth of Heaven hidden 
in earthen vessels; on the contrary, 
I thank God that He should have im- 
planted so ineradicably in us all this 
sense of obligation to an invisible 
law—so ineradicably that even the 
dullest and least enlightened ob- 
scurely obeys the commandment; 
and I treat austere forms and 
childish pieties—Calvinistic dogma, 
Catholic ceremonial—with respect, 
nay tenderness.’ 

In asermon on ‘ The Atonement’ 
this passage occurs : 

‘Christ is the manifestation of 
the supreme truth, and goodness, 
and beauty, that in some mysterious 
shape lies behind this visible and 
sensible life—the flower, so to 
speak, of the unseen Eternity that 
has blossomed into Time. And God 
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is the good and bountiful Father 
because Jesus is His Son. On this 
immense fact—the Fatherhood of 
God as revealed in Christ—I am 
content to abide—I ask not the 
why nor the wherefore. To my 
mind, indeed, this incarnation of 
divinest life in the raiment of 
mortality is not more inconceiv- 
able, not more miraculous, than the 
incarnation of every flower which 
springs from the sod. To my mind 
the wonder of His Resurrection is 
not more wonderful than the resur- 
rection of the Spring—the wonder 
being rather how, even for an hour, 
the well-spring of His life could have 
been withdrawn, and that gener- 
ous Divine vitality paralysed. That 
these are truths I am profoundly 
assured. The legal fiction of the 
Atonement, however, is an entirely 
different matter, and I trust [ am 
guilty of no disloyalty or disrespect 
when I say that it is one of those 
cobwebs which schoolmen, with 
plenty of spare time on their hands, 
have always been pleased to spin.’ 

In the discourse on ‘ The Sacra- 
mental System,’ we find him touch- 
ing on some practical aspects of 
the controversy :' 

‘Baptism was once the heraldic 
device of the Christian. It was a 
visible declaration that he had re- 
nounced the pagan world, and had 
joined the host who had raised the 
banner of the Crucified. But as 
such it has now no significance 
whatever. In the case of a child 
belonging to Christian parents it is 
an idle form: when administered to 
a mature believer it excites far 
other than impressive emotions. Nor 
is this the worst—a form that sur- 
vives the occasion becomes either 
worthless or misleading. And to 
those feeble minds w ho draw their 
religious nutriment from material 
symbols, it has become superstition 


' This discourse appears to belong to a later period, when Mr. Holdfast’s 


views had attained further development. 
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and itude, 
an instrument of priestcraft. A few 
drops of water sprinkled upon a 
child’s face can work neither weal 
nor woe: yet thus, we are told, 
a magical change in the whole 
spiritual constitution is effected, 
whereby an imp of the devil is 
translated into a child of God. The 
same objections apply to the Sacra- 
ment of the Supper. That last supper 
at which Christ was present, and 
that memorial feast to which, year 
after year, the survivors gathered— 
that periodical celebration which 
drew the far-scattered believers 
together—were touching, natural, 
and solemn meetings. But by de- 
grees the friendly union became a 
theological institution. The true 
believer fed mystically or literally 
upon the flesh and blood of his 
Master. The weak believer, who 
was unable to share that mysterious 
rapture, ate and drank damnation 
te himself. I cannot wonder, there- 
fore, that many, who feel they are 
at all times overmuch under the 
dominion of sense, should hesitate 
to become partakers in a rite which 
has led to gross materialism; nor 
can I wonder, on the other hand, 
that those whose spiritual life is 
fed on spiritual manna should find 
that this bread does not satisfy the 
hunger, nor this wine allay the 
thirst, of the soul. Not thus are 
they united to the Father—not by 
this road can they draw near to the 
King, Invisible and Eternal.’ 

The only other passages which I 
can at present undertake to present 
to the reader are from the dis- 
course on ‘The Sovereignty of the 
Almighty :’ 

‘We ought not to allow the 
mystery of the existence of evil to 
paralyse our reasoning faculties. 
The conflict of good and evil, so far 
as it strengthens, braces, and in- 


doctrinal 
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vigorates the soul, is a salutary and 
ennobling discipline. A sinless and 
angelic nature, which has never 
passed through the ordeal of suffer- 
ing, nor been tried in the fire of 
temptation, cannot know the good 
of good, nor the evil of evil. With- 
out sin, and misery, and death, the 
ardour of the hero, the virtue of the 
saint, the faith of the martyr, could 
not have been called into existence. 
That there are many gross and 
sensual souls on whom this stern 
education is utterly wasted does 
not admit of doubt—them, when the 
last spark of the ethereal flame is 
quenched, the fire of Almighty God 
shall consume like chaff. But 
numberless saints, and heroes, and 
martyrs pass through the smoke 
and the cloud into the high peace 
of victory, and the serene light of 
God.’ ‘I cannot praise,’ says Mil- 
ton, ‘a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and seeks her ad- 
versary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is to he 
run for, not without dust and heat.’ 

Farther on, in the same discourse, 
he remarks: 

‘ According to Milton, it was the 
rebel angels who discussed free-will, 
predestination, and the other con- 
stituents of that awful puzzle which 
human logic and human folly have 
created between them. Did the 
great poet intend to ridicule that 
wonderful Presbyterian Confession 
which devotes whole chapters to 
the discussion of these inscrutable 
mysteries? Its authors thought 
that they were doing God service 
when they claimed for Him an ab- 
solute arbitrary sovereignty—the 
free-will of man being inconsistent 
with the omniscience of the Al- 
mighty. They were, in truth, 
measuring and limiting His Divine 
energy by certain human standards 
—making Him subject to the con- 
ditions of their metaphysical reason- 
ing and formal logic. They assumed 
that omniscience inferred the know- 
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ledge of the most distant future as 
well as of the most distant past—of 
what is‘to be as well as of what has 
been, and of what is. But on what 
is the assumption based ? An om- 
niscient being is a being who is 
acquainted with all that is and all 
that has been; but omniscience 
does not imply a knowledge of what 
is not, and until the future becomes 
the present the future is not. Let 
us cease to impress upon our con- 
ception of the Divine Spirit who 
moves the universe these metaphy- 
sical conceits, and we shall rise to a 
higher conception of His nature. 
He is the Sovereign Ruler of the 
universe. He sustains the world 
which He has made. He brought 
it into being—it rests in the hollow 
of His hand. MWe know that the 
seasons will succeed each other in 
their appointed order, though we 
know not what a day may bring 
forth. He sees with larger other 
eyes than ours; but it cannot be 
said that He knows what has not 
taken place, in the same sense as He 
knows the past and the present. 
The great laws which He has im- 
pressed upon the creation will not 
fail to work out His Divine will; 
but when we affirm that it was not 
His intention to create a world in 
which every movement of the in- 
tellect and every impulse of the 
affections should be as stupidly me- 
chanical as the beat of the pendulum, 
we do not limit His omniscience in 
any natural or intelligible use of the 
word. To say that everything is 
fixed because everything is foreseen 
is, on the contrary, to take away all 
freshness and living activity from the 
Divine energy—is to make God the 
slave of a blind and iron law of 
necessity, a slavery none the less 
complete because it is self-inflicted, 
or imposed at least by some such 
mysterious, inscrutable elemental 
lawasthat which the Titan obeyed— 


He could not—no, though a primeval god; 
The svcred seasons might not be disturbed. 
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This appears to have been the 
closing discourse of the series—it 
was preached, as I observe, upon 
the 15th of April, and the ‘libel’ 
which charged him with heretical 
doctrine and teaching was served 
upon him on the 27th day of the 
same month. 
vil 

THERE was no aristocracy, pro- 
perly speaking, in Hazeldean. A 
real lord being a rara avis, even as 
a bird of passage, the community 
was forced to content itself with a 
C.B. and one or two Nova Scotian 
baronets. These representatives of 
the oligarchical principle (as Mac- 
Whopper called them) had certainly 
no reason to complain. A spend- 
thrift baronet in a marching regi- 
ment was treated with distinguished 
consideration, while before the 
baronet who could write English or 
construe a Greek dramatist the 
whole society prostrated itself in an 
abject, speechless fashion, very funny 
to those who looked on. Mac- 
Whopper, who was the leader of 
the Hazeldean democracy, was 
ready to abolish everything from 
the House of Peers to the Poorhouse 
Beadle, and could show you toa 
penny how much he would save by 
doing it. The vials of his arith- 
metic, however, were more particu- 
larly poured forth upon the Hazel- 
dean ‘oligarchy,’ which was in 
truth about as narrow, selfish, in- 
tolerant, and exclusive as a local 
‘oligarchy’ could well be. But re- 
ligion like misfortune makes us 
acquainted with strange bedfellows, 
and the oligarchic Sir Humphrey 
and the democratic MacWhopper 
sat side by side in the Vestry of St. 
Lazarus. To do our shopkeepers 
justice, they are even more bigoted 
than their betters, and their dislike 
to ‘ideas’ is just as marked in the 
religious as in the political world. 
So the democracy was quite pre- 
pared to go along with the oligarchy 
in punishing poor Holdfast, and in 
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the end (after a series of rather 
stormy meetings, which cannot here 
be described) the Vestry, as I have 
said, unanimously determined to 
‘ prosecute the libel.’ 

Andrew Steedman—Holdfast’s 
old servant and familiar friend— 
who had been very poorly during 
the winter, was sunning himself in 
an easy-chair which had been placed 
for him in the little patch of garden 
in front of the house, when a rather 
disreputable-looking man entered at 
the gate. ‘Is Stephen Holdfast at 
home ?’ he asked, reading the name 
from a paper in his hand. 

‘Stephen who?’ retorted Andrew 
severely. 

‘Is Mr. Holdfast in ?’ 

Andrew condescended to say that 
Mr. Holdfast was out. 

‘Then,’ said the disreputable- 
looking individual, ‘you will give 
him this paper when he returns; 
and I take you to witness,’ he con- 
tinued, handing him the paper, 
‘that a citation requiring Stephen 
Holdfast to appear before the Synod 
on the 1oth of June has been duly 
served.’ 

Andrew dropped the paper. ‘Gae 
back to them that sent you,’ he ex- 
claimed angrily; ‘I'll have nought 
to do with it ;’ but the sheriff-officer 
had retreated, and when Holdfast 
returned—after a long day in the 
Rat’s Hole—he found this formid- 
able document lying on his library 
table. 


Vill 


Louisa was on her way to a ball 
given by Mrs. Montgomerie Jones, 
one of the leaders of fashion in Ha- 
zeldean. Of the Hazeldean fashion- 
able world, and of Mrs. Montgo- 
merie Jones, a word before going 
farther must be said. 

There are half-a-dozen distinct 
sets of people in Hazeldean—each 
of which turns up its nose at the 
others—the Browns’ set, the Smiths’ 
set, the Plantagenets, and the 
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Percies. The Plantagenets have 
merely a bowing acquaintance with 
the Percies, and ‘don’t know’ any of 
the rest. The Browns turn up their 
noses at the Percies because the 
latter are ‘uppish.’ The Smiths 
turn up their noses at the Browns 
because the Browns are artists and 
literary people. Whereas Brown 
(who wears long hair, and a rather 
dirty though obtrusive shirt-collar) 
will have nothing to say to ‘the 
sordid aristocracy of the counter and 
the till,’ as he calls the Smiths. But 
though, generally speaking, a de- 
structive war rages among the dif- 
ferent factions, there are times when 
they turn their united forces against 
the common enemy. When an un- 
commonly pretty woman, for in- 
stance, proves too attractive, she is 
assailed impartially by all the sets— 
Mrs. Brown being as bitter as Mrs. 
Smith, and even My Lady and Her 
Grace condescending to be icily im- 
pertinent. On the other hand, when 
a ‘foreigner of distinction’ arrives 
—a Polish princess or an African 
nigger—every door is hospitably 
thrown open, and even the Planta- 
genets prostrate themselves before 
the newcomer. An intrepid Smith 
or Brown essays occasionally to rise 
into the purer ether and serener air 
of the Percies and the Plantagenets. 
The social martyrdoms which these 
people suffer in their frantic strug- 
gles to enter into the divine life of 
the fashionable world are painful to 
witness—no martyr or hero known 
to history, giving up his life for a 
religious or political idea, ever ex- 
hibited truer courage than animates 
Mrs. Brown when she enters a hos- 
tile drawing-room, or entertains a 
party of the Olympian élite, who 
have at length—blessed consumma- 
tion!—been induced to enter her 
own. 

Mrs. Montgomerie Jones (to 
whose ball we are proceeding in 
this leisurely fashion) had been in 
her day one of these silent martyrs 
of society. 
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Matilda Jones (née Perkins) was 
the daughter of a small attorney who 
conducted a peculiar and r ather mis- 
cellaneous and mysterious business 
in a small town on the west coast. 
She married the foreman in oneof the 
public works—a wool mill or some- 
thing of that sort—and the con- 
nection was not thought unsuitable 
by her family. So her beginnings 
were small. But she was a woman 
of indomitable energy. From her 

early youth she had set her heart 
on becoming a woman of fashion. 
Her father died and left her a good 
many thousand pounds—the ulti- 
mate result of Perkins in this world, 
and of sixty years’ dealings with 
men less clear-sighted than himself. 
Jones with his wife’s money was a 
different being from Jones with a 
weekly salary, and Jones became 
the partner of his employers. One 
by one the other partners died, and 
Jones was left in undivided pos- 
session of a great cotton business. 
About this time they withdrew 
from the little county town where 
their fortunes had been made, and 
took a large country house—New- 
lands, the old country seat of an 
old county family, whose present 
representative for domestic and 
other reasons preferred to live at 
Baden-Baden. It was at Newlands 
that plain Mrs. Matilda Jones ex- 
panded into Mrs. Montgomerie Jones 
of Newlands. The county people 
looked shy at her at first, but after 
an impecunious earl (to whom Jones 
had lent money) had brought his 
countess and her daughters | to call 
on Mrs. Montgomerie, her invita- 
tions (which were lavishly distri- 
buted) began to be accepted. People 
laughed at theaspiring little woman; 
but Newlands was largeand pleasant, 
they could get up a dance or a play 
at an hour’s notice, the French chef 
was a gastronomic genius, and the 
champagne was unexceptionable ; 
so though the county continued to 
sneer and titter, it came and dined 
and danced. Then Mr. Jones took 
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a big house in Hazeldean, and Mrs. 
Jones gave a big ball, to which she 
invited one or two people that she did 
know, and a great many that she 
did not. Jones’s old friends, who 
had not been asked, were of course 
hugely indignant, but the ball was 
a marked success, and Mrs. Jones’s 
end was gained. She had entered 
the Hazeldean world of fashion. 
She had attained a position in ‘good 
society ;’ the ‘very best people’ 
came to eat her dinners and laugh 
at their hostess. She had ‘cut’ 
(in a rude, vulgar way, lam afraid) 
most of her early acquaintances— 
all of them, at least, who by any 
sort of association could recall the 
small beginnings of this triumphal 
march. ‘How pitiful!’ the mo- 
ralist exclaims; ‘what a mean 
ambition—what a sordid life! How 
soul-less, how idea-less, how coarsely 
and basely selfish! An immortal 
creature sacrifice truth, and ho- 
nesty, and self-respect, and solid 
friendship, to attain a precarious 
standing among people who scarcely 
care to hide (under a mask of decent 
coldness) their keen contempt!’ 
All of which is quite true, it may 
be: but still—the ball was a success, 
and Mrs. Montgomerie Jones (along 
with old Lady Cecilia Fiddledock, 
who actually asked her how she did) 
was patroness of the next assembly. 

These things, however, had oc- 
curred several years before the era 
of this story: Mrs. Montgomerie 
Jones was now firmly established 
in the realms of fashion; she had 
married her eldest son, who was 
little better than an imbecile, to the 
eighth daughter of the impecunious 
earl, and Lady Octavia Jones (when 
she passed through Hazeldean) oc- 
casionally condescended to stay 
with her mother-in-law. 

Louisa was one of Mrs. Mont- 
gomerie Jones’s protégées. Old 
Higgins was supposed to be im- 
mensely rich, and the only daughter 
of the contractor was an heiress 
worth the consideration of a 
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younger son. Freddy Brown was 
a good-looking fellow in his way— 
which was rather loud—and he was 
by no means such a fool as his 
brother. His mother had taken 
care to represent to him with all 
the rhetoric at her command the 
advantages of the match which she 
contemplated. Fred was not at all 
loth. Louisa was healthy, wealthy, 
and one of the beauties—if not the 
beauty—of Hazeldean, and Fred was 
easily persuaded to open his mouth 
for the plum which he believed was 
ready to drop into it. 

Louisa arrived early, before the 
rooms were crowded, and she danced 
the first dance with her admirer, 
who was a capital pagtner, and 
Loo loved a waltz with all her 
heart and soul, as she would tell 
Holdfast when (as occasionally 
happened) she wished to make 
herself unpleasant. She danced 
the first dance with Fred, and en- 
gaged to dance ever so many more, 
which were duly marked on her 
card by a cross—giving a slight 
flavour of mystery to that document, 
and piquing the herd of adorers. 

‘Whois the Knight of the Cross ?’ 
said Mrs. Montgomerie Jones, com- 
ing up to her as the evening wore 
on, and she had got into a corner 
for a moment’s rest after the hardest 
gallop of the night. ‘ Poor Fred is 
doing his duty nobly; I see he is 
making himself agreeable to that 
stout Miss MacStirkey, who is one 
of his aversions. Poor Fred!’ 

‘He is a capital dancer,’ said 
Louisa. 

‘And I know that he prefers his 
pzrtner,’ replied Mrs. Montgomerie, 
looking at Louisa’s card with a 
significant nod. 

Louisa blushed. 

‘But we sha’n’t say anything 
about Fred at present,’ continued 
the diplomatist. ‘I wanted to speak 
to you,‘ Louisa dear, about quite 
another person. You have heard 
that dreadful report about Mr. 
Holdfast ? ’ 
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‘What report?’ said Louisa, hold- 
ing her fan up to a face which by 
this time was red as a peony. 
‘How hot the room is!’ 

‘Come to the boudoir with me, 
dear. It is quite cool there.’ And 
the old cat carried the poor little 
mouse away in her claws—the two 
ladies disappeared. 

Mrs. Jones went on when they 
were seated. ‘I have heard your 
name, Louisa, connected with Mr. 
Holdfast’s. People say you are 
engaged to him. I do hope it is 
not true.’ 

‘No; it is not true,’ said Louisa 
firmly, but with something like a 
tear in her eye. 

‘I am so glad, my pet, for of 
course anything of that kind with a 
person of his reputation is quite 
out of the question now. Sir 
Humphrey Muddle has just told 
me that they are going to turn him 
off. He holds, it appears, the most 
shocking opinions, and says the 
most extraordinary things. Dear 
Sir Humphrey is so surprised and 
grieved.’ 

‘ What is it about ?’ said Louisa 
in a low voice. 

‘I don’t know the particulars, 
but Sir Humphrey says,’ continued 
Mrs. Jones, speaking with great 
solemnity, ‘that his views about 
the effectual calling of the Holy 
Ghost are very peculiar. Besides, 
he is not an honest man; he has 
said what is not true.’ 

‘I don’t believe it at all,’ ex- 
claimed Louisa rebelliously. ‘ Mr. 
Holdfast would never do such a 
thing.’ And then she burst into 
tears. 

This was a show of feeling for 
which Mrs. Jones was not prepared. 
But, fortunately, at this moment 
the contractor, who had come to 
take his daughter home, entered the 
room, and Mrs. Jones, advancing 
to meet him, was able to cover 
Louisa’s discomfiture. When the 
greetings were over, the tears were 


dry. 
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‘I am quite ready to go home, 
papa,’ said Louisa. 

This welcome and unexpected 
announcement was at once taken 
advantage of by the old gentleman, 
in spite of Mrs. Jones’s entreaties. 

When they were in the carriage, 
Higgins, who was manifestly un- 
easy, turned to his daughter and 
said: ‘This is a bad business of 
Holdfast. He has gone all wrong. 
They will turn him out of St. Laza- 
rus. Has he asked you to marry 
him, Louisa?’ he said abruptly, 
looking her full in the face. 

Louisa whispered, ‘ No.’ 

‘Thank God!’ exclaimed the 
pious contractor. ‘He sha’n’t enter 
our doors again—with my leave. 
He has dishonoured himself, and the 
church, and all of us. I shall write 
and tell him so.’ 

Another whisper, ‘ But—but—’ 

‘What ?’ her father shouted in a 
voice that must have been heard by 
the powdered gentlemen on the 
box. 

* But—TI love him,’ Louisa said in 
a low, resolute tone, that Higgins 
heard in spite of the noise of the 
wheels. ‘ Father—I love him.’ 

‘Love him! Then you must 
love him in the street—love him in 
the gutter. Love a man who has 
disgraced his cloth—who is an—an 

an infidel—an—an—atheist—a 
perjured scoundrel! O! damn 
him,’ screamed the Chairman of the 
Christian Young Men’s Meetings. 

And so they got home. 

Next morning one of the pow- 
dered gentlemen left the following 
note at the Reverend Stephen Hold- 
fast’s abode. 

Thursday Morning. 

Reverend Sir,—You must be quite 
aware that a person in my position cannot 
continue to receive at his house a person 
in your position. I think it proper to in- 
form you that my servants have been warned 
not to admit you for the future. My 
daughter is of the same opinion. I shall 
not, however, forget you in my prayers. 

Your obedient servant, 
Perer H:ae61ns. 
The Reverend Stephen Holdfast. 
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IX 


WueneverR Mrs. Montgomerie 
Jones gave a ball, Mrs. Blue gave 
an intellectual ‘at home.’ Mrs. 
Blue had failed somehow to make 
way in the more select circles of 
Hazeldean, but, like her successful 
rival, she was a woman of energy, 
and having been foiled in one direc- 
tion she tried another. Fashion 
was fleeting and ephemeral—Intel- 
lect was Eternal and Divine. She 
spoke the words as Lord Lytton 
writes them—in emphatic capitals. 
Mrs. Blue took her stand upon the 
Intellect, and determined to eclipse 
Mrs. Jones. 

The Intellect as represented at 
Mrs. Blue’s ‘at home’ on this oc- 
casion was a decidedly startling 
phenomenon. Slim German music 
masters with little mangy mous- 
taches pestered the pianoforte. 
Magnificent Highland chieftains— 
the Macfinnan Dhu and others— 
who had doffed the kilt and donned 
inexpressibles (but who, to gratify 
the imperfectly civilised love. for 
colour which distinguishes the Celt, 
indulged in mauve gloves and crim- 
son neck-ties), hung about the en- 
trance lobby, and intercepted the 
rather limited supply of refresh- 
ments—of which they partook free- 
ly. Mrs. Blue had caught an Ad- 
vanced Liberal and a University 
Professor. The great feature of the 
evening, however, was a real Atheist. 
Mrs. Blue led him about with a 
string, and, though some of the 
younger ladies appeared to be in- 
clined toscream when he approached, 
he made himself quite agreeable, 
and ‘ the foolish prejudice,’ as Mrs. 
Blue called it, against the itinerant 
lecturer quickly wore off. The 
ladies in general, however, were not 
young who assisted at these ‘ at 
homes ;’ and they had discarded 
the attractions as well as the frivo- 
lities of youth. They were, in fact, 
ladies of a certain age, in whom, so 
to speak, the Intellect had run to 
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nose (if one might judge from the 
brilliancy of that luminary), and 
whose mental achievements had 
been attended with considerable 
mortification to the flesh. Mankind, 
upon the whole, I suspect, rather 
feared than loved them; not un- 
naturally ; for the chance was that 
the lady who sat next you at sup- 
per (though advanced in years, and 
the mother of many children) was 
imbibing the pure milk of philo- 
sophy at the Ladies’ College, and 
began the conversation by asking 
you about the differential calculus, 
or the new method of teaching 
geometry. 

A certain Doctor Diamond (of 
whom you may have heard) had been 
invited on this occasion. He was 
an obstinate Tory who played his 
rubber without ‘asking for trumps’ 
(as the new-fangled move is called), 
and who had no belief in modern 
progress of any kind. A bullina 
china shop or a bear in a rose gar- 
den would have been less out of 
place than Doctor Diamond at Mrs. 
Blue’s ‘at home.’ 

‘ A fine sight,’ said the Professor, 
coming up to the Doctor. ‘ Woman 
has at last discavered her true voca- 
tion—has escaped from the slavery 
of a barbarous custom—has spread 
her starry pinions !’ 

‘How about the babies?’ the 
Doctor asked. ‘ Yes, Mr. Professor, 
I admit that there is a change. I 
am an old fogy, you are aware, yet 
have we known love ourselves in 
our sweet youth—a long time ago. 
The women I loved when a lad were 
certainly a far way behind the women 
Isee now. They were pure, simple, 
modest, with no nonsense in their 
heads and no scandal on their 
tongues—dutiful daughters, honour- 
able wives, thoughtful and loving 
mothers, doing their duty frankly 
and cheerfully to God and man.’ 

‘ Sir,’ said the Professor, turning 
indignantly away, ‘I cannot listen 
to ribaldry in this temple of the 
Muses!’ 
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Then Mrs. Blue came up. ‘ Dear 
Doctor Diamond, I am so glad to 
see you at our little réwnion. There 
are some highly intellectual people 
in the room. You know Dr. Laf- 
angrofat, the great phonetic philo- 
logist ? That is Baboo Bashaw, the 
distinguished Orientalist, who is 
trying to introduce polygamy into 
England. Will he convert us, do 
you think? Let me introduce you.’ 

The Doctor politely asked to be 
excused. 

‘ Do tell me about the new books,’ 
continued the voluble Minerva. ‘I 
have really no time to read at pre- 
sent—I depend on my friends. And, 
by the way, what is your candid 
opinion about Lord B. and his sis- 
ter? Do youthink he actually—’ 

‘Madam,’ said the Doctor, ‘if 
you wish to discuss the abominable 
story of that abominable woman’ 
(he alluded in these terms, I am 
sorry to say, to a conspicuously 
pious and not undistinguished lite- 
rary lady), ‘I am quite at your ser- 
vice. But you will, perhaps, allow 
me to remind you of an observation 
made by that ingenious writer, Sir 
Thomas Browne, in his History of 
Vulgar Errors.’ 


And the Doctor in a somewhat 
severe tone repeated the weighty 
words : 

‘Many accounts there are in his- 
tory scandalous wnto Christianity, and 
even unto humanity, whose not only 
verities but relations honest men do 
deprecate. We desire no record of 
such enormities; in things of this 
nature silence commendeth history.’ 

Before he had finished, Mrs. 
Blue had escaped, and was engaged 
in bringing her rival lions together 
—the real Atheist and Baboo Ba- 
shaw—who, as rival lions are apt 
to do, seemed rather inclined to 
show their teeth. 

A little later the hostess returned. 
‘We had hoped Mr. Holdfast might 
come,’ she said. ‘I have the utmost 
regard for him. How shamefully 
he is being persecuted ! When does 
the trial come off ? It will be most 
interesting. Can you tell me where 
seats are to be secured P’ 

‘Poor Holdfast!’ said the Doc- 
tor, as he walked home. ‘These 
are the sort of people that he wins, 
and a nice lot they are! To be 
‘persecuted’? by Sir Humphrey 
Muddle is surely more tolerable 
than to be patronised by Mrs. Blue.’ 
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PRIMOGENITURE. 


OST people have a vague idea 
that there is a certain dif- 
ference between real and personal 


property; that their lands are 
realty and their money personalty ; 
that the two kinds do not descend 
in the same way; and that con- 
nected with the descent of real pro- 
perty there is a mysterious and 
hallowed custom called ‘ primogeni- 
ture.’ And here, we believe, the 
knowledge of a great number even 
of well-educated Englishmen ceases. 
We have come across educated peo- 
ple who still believe in perpetual 
entails, and to them the word pri- 
mogeniture suggests that the eldest 
son must inevitably, in every gene- 
ration, succeed to the family estates. 

Year after year, for many years 
past, Mr. Locke King has brought 
in a Bill to abolish the law of pri- 
mogeniture, but year after year it 
has been thrown out or set aside by 
measures more engrossing, if not 
always more important. To his 
honour, be it said, he has not been 
discouraged. He has persevered 
in the face of much misconception 
and some misrepresentation, And 
at length his perseverance seems 
likely to meet with its reward. 
The cause which he has advocated 
so long was taken up by the Go- 
vernment last session, and, though 
their Bill was one of the Massacred 
Innocents, it is very probable that, 
by the end of next Session, primo- 
geniture may cease to be. It may, 
therefore, not be amiss to enquire 
into the history of the law which it 
is proposed to abrogate, and the 
advantages or disadvantages which 
have resulted from it. We feel 
assured that, if the nature of the 
present law and the change in 
it which Mr. Locke King wished to 
see made had been better under- 
stood, it would have been unneces- 
sary to wait till the patronage of a 
very strong Government could be 








secured in order to carry out this 
reform. Great has been the outcry 
raised, and the modest and con- 
stitutional creature of Mr. King’s 
intellect has been painted as a 
monster of injustice, the offspring 
of a spirit of revolution, the aim of 
which is to subvert the rights of 
property, to deprive owners of their 
powers of disposition, and to para- 
lyse the influence of the landed 
gentry. It will be our endeavour 
to give a clearer and therefore a 
juster view of the subject. 

There are two grounds, and, so 
far as we can see, only two grounds, 
upon which any law can be right- 
fully maintained. We may appeal 
to the history of the law, in order 
to show that it was in the first in- 
stance an arm of defence against 
evils to which we should be again 
exposed, or gave us benefits which 
we should again lose, if we were to 
repeal it ; or, if the benefits which 
it was intended to secure are no 
longer derived from it, we may 
urge in its behalf that there are 
other advantages flowing from it 
which were not at first contem- 
plated. We believe that the law of 
primogeniture will not bear to be 
tried by either of these tests. 

First, let us apply the historical 
test. We shall find that, in the 
earliest times of which we have 
any record, this law or custom did 
not exist; that it arose to bolster 
up what certainly was an evil, 
though doubtless a necessary evil ; 
that the manner in which it did 
this was by depriving owners en- 
tirely of that power over their pro- 
perty, which the defenders of the 
custom so highly and so justly 
prize, and which they suppose to 
have been endangered by the mea- 
sure proposed; and that, for many 
generations, the history of the 


law of real property is one con- 
tinuous struggle against the slavery 
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imposed by a law, which is now 
maintained to be essential to free- 
dom. 

The Romans first introduced into 
this country those military tenures 
which are the essential feature of 
that system which, in the more 
developed form it attained after the 
Norman Conquest, is so well known 
under the name of the Feudal 
System. The lands of the con- 
quered races were apportioned 
amongst the conquerors as the re- 
ward of services past, or the condi- 
tion of services in the future, And 
though these allotments were, in 
the first instance, made only to the 
Roman legionaries, gradually, as the 
Roman power became weaker, they 
were extended to barbarians on the 
same terms. ‘Such lands,’ says 
Sir F. Palgrave, ‘could not be 
alienated to a non-military owner. 
The property descended from the 
father to the son, and the son, at 
the age of eighteen years, was 
compelled to gird himself with the 
baldrick, and to join the legion to 
which his parent belonged.’! This 
was a clear departure from the 
ordinary Roman law. For the 
Roman law gave very full powers 
of alienation to every possessor of 
property, and the property of every 
kind of an intestate descended, 
according to the laws of the Twelve 
Tables, to all his sons, and accord- 
ing to the later laws to all his 
children. To what, then, does this 
custom owe its origin? To an 
anxious solicitude for the welfare of 
the owners of property ? Surely not 
—their rights were restricted—but 
to a desire on the part of the Roman 
government to strengthen its hold 
on its subjects in Britain, and so 


1 Hist. of the Angl.-Sax. p. 20. 
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maintain its footing in this country 
for its own advantage. Whether 
the Saxons were acquainted with 
the theory of feudal tenures when 
they first came to England is not 
certain; Mr. Finlason, in a mas- 
terly introduction to his edition of 
Reeves’s History of the English Law, 
has made it extremely probable that 
they were not.? But the point is 
insmaterial; it is certain that, as 
they spread over the country, they 
adopted a system of military tenures, 
the lands held upon this system 
being called ‘thane-lands.’ It is 
also certain that, under some’ cir- 
cumstances, they allowed restraints 
on alienation; for we find a law of 
Alfred’s, that, ‘The man who has 
boc-land (i.e. land given to him by 
deed in writing) and which his 
kindred left him, he must not give 
it from his kindred, if there be 
writing or witness that it was for- 
bidden by those men who gave it to 
him that he should do so:’ that is 
to say, any person making a gift of 
land to another might create a kind 
of perpetual entail. It may na- 
turally be inferred from this, that 
any other lands might be given 
away by the owner as he pleased, at 
any rate during his life, and we 
gather from a law of Canute that he 
might also dispose of his property 
by will. By this same law it was 
also enacted that, on the death of 
any person intestate, his property 
should descend to his wife and 
children, and even to his next of 
kin (‘uxori, liberis et cognatione 
proximis’). But a little later the 
circle to whom property descended 
was restricted; for it was enacted 
by a law of Edward the Confessor 
that, ‘if any died intestate, his 


? We, however, scarcely think that Mr. Finlason’s argument, from the want of civil- 
isation of the Saxons, is so conclusive as he holds against the existence of feudal tenures 
among them. Major Johnston, who conducted an expedition into the interior of Ceylon 
in 1804, and published an account of it under the title Military Expedition to Candy in 
1804, writes thus of the military system obtaining among the natives: ‘The nobles 
hold their lands by tenure of service, and are obliged to join the king at the head of a 
third of their vassals, should that number be required.’ P. 8. 
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children should divide his inherit- 
ance equally.” There was thus a 
great liberty of alienation and 
an equitable division in case of in- 
testacy. And so matters remained 
for the first few years after the 
Conquest, for this last-quoted law 
was, with some other Saxon laws, 
confirmed by William I. But gra- 
dually a considerable change was 
wrought. That crafty monarch 
soon saw the disadvantages of the 
system which he had sanctioned. 
The services due to the lord in 
respect of land were often lost to 
him; sometimes by the land be- 
coming split up, so as*to be insuffi- 
cient to provide them; sometimes 
from thedifficulty of following it into 
the hands of the owners; or from 
its passing into the hands of women, 
who were incapable of rendering 
services, or of religious houses, 
which rendered no earthly ser- 
vices. Accordingly the Conqueror 
seized on the Crown lands, and the 
possessions of those who had op- 
posed him, and granted them out to 
his own followers, to hold by tenure 
of knight’s service ; and it was one 
of the incidents of such tenure that 
the lands should be inalienable, 
whether in the lifetime or by the 
will of the tenant, and should 
descend on the eldest son only. It 
is probable also that many of the 
old possessors of land changed 
their tenure into knight’s service, 
in order that, by holding from the 
new powers, they might have a 
more indefeasible title. It does 
not, however, appear that the 
rules of alienation, as regarded 
lands of ‘socage’ tenure, as all 
tenure other than military was 


' Hist. of the Com. Law, p. 312. 
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called, were altered by any enact- 
ment. Nevertheless, the rules of 
descent applied to lands held by 
knight’s service came by degrees 
to be looked upon as the proper 
rules to be applied in all cases, 
so that, as Hale says, ‘the gene- 
rality of descents or successions, by 
little and little, as well of socage 
lands as knight’s service, went to 
the eldest son.”! 

It would, perhaps, be wearisome, 
and we have not the space, to 
pursue the enquiry minutely through 
the next few reigns. It will be 
sufficient to point out what were 
the two chief conflicting interests 
at stake in the struggle. It was 
for the lord’s interest that the eldest 
son should always succeed to the 
father’s property ; for so, of course, 
the chauce of the property reverting 
to the lord was much greater than 
would have been the case if the 
power of alienation had been left to 
the tenant, and there was also a 
better guarantee for the performance 
of the services ; but it was for the 
tenant’s interest to have the most 
extensive power possible over his 
land. Hence it would seem that 
the various changes in the laws of 
alienation and descent, except when 
made by the strong hand, were the 
result of mutual concession on the 
part of lord and tenant.? Conse- 
quently, latitude of alienation varied 
in direct proportion to the strictness 
of the rule of descent to the heir at 
this time. For in the reign of 
Henry III. the rule was quite fixed 
that, unless there was a special 
custom to the contrary, the eldest 
son was in all cases the heir to 
lands, whether held by knight’s 


* It may be as well to remind the reader that we use these terms ‘lord’ and ‘tenant’ 


in their strict feudal sense. 


There were, even practically, very few absolute owners, 


and theoretically none, besides the king. Those who held land did not pay down a 
certain sum by way of purchase money—there were very few rich enough to do so— 
but they held their land on a perpetual lease, the consideration for which was certain 


rents and services. 


Of course a very large number were both lords and tenants, for 


a tenant was the lord of his sub-tenant, and the king was the lord of whom, ultimately 
all lands were held, and so was called the lord paramount. 
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service or in socage, but, on the 
other hand, the owners of property 
had struggled successfully for a 
wider power of alienation than they 
had formerly enjoyed. A tenant 
might now give away a part of his 
lands, and then the sub-tenant would 
hold of the tenant by the same 
services which the tenant rendered 
the superior lord in respect of those 
lands. Again, he might alienate 
the whole, and then the person to 
whom he alienated would hold 
directly of the superior lord. 
Moreover lands might be given 
conditionally or unconditionally. 
It was a very common condition to 
attach to a gift at the time of the 
Crusades, that the donee should 
restore it in case the donor returned 
from the wars. Sometimes the 
terms were childish enough; thus 
Reeves quotes one from Bracton : 
‘I will give such lands, if you touch 
the sky with your finger.’ The most 
common grants were ‘to a man and 
his heirs,’ or ‘to him and the heirs 
of his body,’ or ‘ to him and his heirs 
and towhomsoever he would assign.’ 
In the last of these cases the donor 
parted with the whole of his interest 
in the property, for he, to whom 
the land was so given, could at once 
part with it to anyone whom he 
pleased. And, in the first instance 
cited, the gift was practically nearly 
as large: for, as collateral relations 
were now, in default of issue, the 
heirs of all except bastards, a real 
failure of heirs was nearly always 
impossible, thongh sometimes the 
heirs could not be traced. The 
rule of law, as regarded a gift to a 
man and his heirs or the heirs of 
his body, was that, upon failure of 
heirs in the one case, or heirs of 
the body in the other, the land 
reverted to him who had granted 
it. But since a man always had 
heirs, he could alienate at once if 
the gift were to him and his heirs ; 
but where it was to one and the 
heirs of his body he could not 
alienate except while he had a child 
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living, and upon his death without 
leaving issue, or upon the failure 
of his descendants at any time after 
his death, the lands immediately 
reverted to the grantor or his heir. 
The estate thus given is called an 
‘estate in fee-tail,’ or more shortly 
an ‘estate tail;’ the estate which 
one takes by a gift to him and his 
heirs is an ‘estate in fee simple,’ 
and the persons to whom the grants 
are made are called ‘tenant in tail’ 
and ‘tenant in fee’ respectively. 

But the lords of fees soon found 
the amount of alienation thus given 
inconvenient to their interests, and 
in the year 1285 a statute was 
passed which deprived tenants of 
their power of alienation over lands, 
in all cases where, in the deed of 
grant, the lands are expressed to 
be given to a man and the heirs of 
his body: consequently in all such 
cases the lands were of necessity to 
descend to the tenant’s lineal de- 
scendants, and upon failure of issue 
were to revert to the donor. 

We have now traced this system 
from its birth to its prime, and we 
have seen that it owed its existence 
to the anxiety of the feudal lords to 
maintain their ascendancy, and to 
secure a proper person to render 
them the necessary warlike services. 
If anything further be required to 
show how entirely in the interest of 
the great lords this system was 
framed, it will be found in two other 
incidents of military tenure, viz. 
wardship and marriage. Wardship 
was the right of the lord to be the 
guardian of all his tenants under 
age—a right which was extended 
by custom to socage tenures in some 
districts. It would naturally seem, 
at first, that this custom arose in 
favour of the infant heir, seeing 
that it was for his benefit that there 
should be some capable person to 
educate him, and take care of his 
property. But this was not at all 
the design of the law. The lord 
took possession of the property— 
not for the heir but for himself— 
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that he might recompense himself 
out of the rents for the loss of ser- 
vice during the heir’s minority. 
It is true the lord was bound to 
maintain the infant heir suitably, 
and pay the ancestor’s debts, as far 
as the value of the inheritance 
would go, but any surplus or any 
benefit arising from improvement 
in the value of the property he was 
at liberty to keep for his own use 
—he was only bound to give back 
the inheritance in the same state 
in which he received it. The chief 
privilege which belonged to a lord 
in respect of marriage was that no 
tenant might suffer his daughter to- 
marry, if she were his heiress 
apparent, without the leave of the 
lord: the object of this restriction 
being to prevent the fee from 
passing by marriage into the hands 
of a man unfitted or unable to per- 
form the proper services. The 
lord, however, could not withhold 
his consent without due cause. 
The various laws, known as Mort- 
main Acts, which forbade gifts of 
lands to religious houses, were due 
to the same eause as the two last- 
named incidents of feudal tenures ; 
for by such gifts the lords lost for 
ever the services appertaining to 
their lands. 

From the date of the last-quoted 
Act, the doctrine that the owner 
should have free power of alienation 
over his property gradually over- 
came the doctrine that the eldest 
son should of necessity take: and 
all that is now left of the latter 
is that against which the Bill of last 
session was directed, viz. that in 
all cases of intestacy the heir 
should take all real property, a 
sufficient definition of real property 
for ordinary purposes being lands 
and houses. The heir is the eldest 
son of the person who dies intes- 
tate; and if there be no son, then 
the daughters inherit equally: if a 
son or daughter who would have 
inherited has died, leaving a son or 
daughters, then the grandson or 
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granddaughters inherit. Thus, if 
A have a son B, and another son 
and two daughters, B will be his 
heir, and the other son and daugh- 
ters will take nothing ; but suppose 
B has died in A’s lifetime, leaving 
a child, that child, even though a 
daughter, will come into the pro- 
perty and equally exclude A’s other 
son and daughters. 

But the victory was not won 
without many a struggle: the his- 
tory of the struggles is marked by 
two chief epochs. The first of these 
was the introduction, towards the 
close of the reign of Edward III. of 
what is known as the doctrine of 
‘uses,’ by which those who held 
estates in fee-simple were enabled to 
dispose of them by will. If lands 
were given to A ‘for the use or bene- 
fit’ of B, A could in a Court of Law 
maintain his right to the lands; 
but the Court of Chancery, which 
was guided by moral principles, 
rather than by precedents of law, 
held that, though A was entitled to 
the lands, he was not entitled to 
the wse of them; accordingly, the 
Court was said ‘to affect A’s con- 
science ;’ and it certainly affected 
it most powerfully, for it compelled 
him to use the land as B might 
desire, even to sell it, and give B 
the money if such were B’s wish. 
The plan was devised by the reli- 
gious houses, in order to evade the 
Statutes of Mortmain ; for although 
these forbade the giving of lands to 
religious houses, there was nothing 
in them to prevent a gift of lands 
to some person ‘for the use’ of 
such a house. It was soon seen 
how useful this device might be to 
those who wished to leave their 
lands away after death. An in- 
tending testator had only to give 
his lands to a friend, to hold them 
for the use of the testator during 
his life and thenceforth for the 
use of the person intended to be 
benefited, who could enforce his 
claim in the Court of Chancery. 
The second epoch mentioned is 
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marked by a famous case in the 
reign of Edward IV., the judgment 
in which, while it professed to be 
only a declaration of the then ex- 
isting law, in truth made an en- 
tirely new law. For it enabled all 
who held estates in fee-tail, by 
means of a fictitious action in the 
Court of Common Pleas, to convert 
those estates tail into estates in 
fee-simple. Consequently from 
that time, every tenant of lands, 
provided his tenancy did not ter- 
minate with his life, could give 
away those lands to whomsoever 
he would, either in his lifetime or 
by a will made in the manner above 
described. Henry VIII, by an 
Act passed in his reign, abolished 
‘uses,’ and thereby deprived our 
ancestors of the power of giving 
their lands to the clergy, or 
devising them by will. But in 


a few years he was compelled to 
restore this latter power, which we 
have ever since enjoyed. 


There are few, we imagine, who 
can find anything to admire in the 
system, for the support of which 
primogeniture was _ introduced. 
What is it, then, which has en- 
deared to the English heart a cus- 
tom so unlovely in itsorigin? We 
confess ourselves unable to dis- 
cover, unless it be its antiquity ; 
and it is obvious to remark that a 
custom, which arose to meet the 
wants of society six or eight cen- 
turies ago, is not likely to meet the 
wants of society at the present day. 
Nor, in our eyes, can a custom, 
evil in its origin, evil in its effects, 
be made venerable by antiquity ; 
the cumulative effect of years only 
renders it more hideous. It isa law 
to be found, we believe, in no other 
country of the civilised world, and 
as it formerly obtained in all feudal 
countries, this should surely be a 
good reason to put us on enquir- 
ing why it has been maintained in 
this country. The result of it may 
be stated in one sentence. When a 
man possessed of real property, and 
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having little or no personal pro- 


perty, dies intestate, all his pro- 
perty goes to make his eldest son 
wealthy, while the rest of his 
children, and in most cases his 
wife, are left beggars. Surely we 
should require some very strong 
reason for maintaining so evil a 
system. We will examine those 
reasons which have fallen under 
our notice. It is sometimes stated 
in a loose way that the custom is 
based on the difference between 
real and personal property. We 
suspect that those who advance 
this reason attach but little mean- 
ing to the phrase. We believe 
that it has sufficiently appeared in 
this paper that the law was based 
on the requirements of the feudal 
system. That the variance in the 
rules of descent has nothing to do 
with the difference in the nature 
of the properties is sufficiently 
shown by the fact, that leasehold 
property descends in the same 
manner as personal. A lease of land 
for one thousand years (no uncom- 
mon thing) is, for every purpose 
except that of descent, the same 
thing as the freehold. Yet, if A 
has the fee simple of one field, and 
the lease for one thousand years of 
another, upon his death without 
making a will, the first will descend 
to his eldest son only, and the 
second to his wife and all his 
children. If the inconvenience of 
allowing landed property to descend 
to all the children is so great, why 
do not the opponents of the present 
Bill try to legislate in favour of the 
descent of long leases to the heir? 
Firstly, because their own logic 
has not yet persuaded their reason, 
and, secondly, because they know 
that such a task would be hope- 
less. 

It is urged sometimes, that, if an 
owner of landed property wishes 
his estates to be divided, he has 
only to make a will, and that to 
pass this law will be to make a will 
fur every man who dies intestate ; 
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and it is sometimes added, that it 
is to be presumed that, by dying 
intestate, the man meant his pro- 
perty to descend to his heir; all of 
which arguments are to a certain 
extent connected, and all of which 
will be equally true under the new 
law. It will be equally easy to 
defeat the law by making a will. 
It is far from the intention of the 
law to interfere with testamentary 
alienation. It has been the policy 
of the law, since first the power to 
make a will was given, to encourage 
the use of that power and to give 
testators every help; and this law 
will certainly not check that ten- 
dency. It is true that the law will 
make a will for every intestate ; 
but it is also true that it does so 
now; and the only question to be 
decided is, Which will be the juster 
will? an issue which we may 
safely leave with the reader. The 
presumption that, by dying intes- 
tate, the owner should mean his 
property to be divided among all 
his children, will be quite as reason- 
able as that he now means it all to 
go to his heir—and, we may add, 
quite as unwarrantable. In ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred in- 
testacy is the result, not of pre- 
meditation but of ignorance or 
carelessness. 

Another argument from intention 
is sometimes adduced, viz. that 
the distribution suggested is not 
that which the intestate would have 
made had he made a will. But 
this is equally true now. The heir 
does not take, because the ancestor 
intended him to take, but because 
the law is unable to decide what he 
did intend, and yet must make 
some disposition of the property. 
Certainly it is not the common 
practice of those who make wills 
to leave their whole property to 
one child, and leave the rest to 
starve; and it is, surely, not too 
much to require that a man who 
intends so monstrous an injury 
should clearly express the inten- 
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tion. Large properties are, for the 
most part, so much tied up by 
settlements that testators have but 
little power over them. Such set- 
tlements are generally made on 
the marriage of the person who is, 
or will be, the head of the family, 
and are generally so drawn as to 
give the estates to him (either im- 
mediately or on the death of the 
present tenant) for his life only, 
and then to his eldest son in tail, 
but subject to a jointure for the 
wife if she survive the husband, 
and of a certain sum for the benefit 
of the younger children of the mar- 
riage ; and power is given to the 
husband and wife during their 
lives, and after the death of either 
of them to the survivor, to appoint 
this sum among the children, in 
such shares as shall seem fit, and in 
case there shall be no appointment 
made, then the sum is divided 
equally among the children. Such 
is, in brief, the commonest form of 
disposition. Therefore, in a case 
where there is no settlement, and 
property is allowed to descend by 
intestacy upon the heir only, no 
provision being made for the other 
children, it cannot fairly be said 
that we have carried out the intes- 
tate’s wishes, as nearly as they can 
be conjectured from the common 
practice of settlors. We do the 
landed proprietors of England the 
justice to believe that, if the only 
two courses open to them were 
either to leave their whole property 
to one child and make the others 
paupers, or to divide their property 
equally among all their children, 
they would adopt the latter. And, 
as regards small purchases of land 
and houses, they are generally 
made simply as good investments, 
and without any idea of what shall 
become of them after the pur- 
chaser’s death; and where a pro- 
perty is too small to bear a charge 
in favour of younger children, we 
are inclined to think that most 
testators, unless they have per- 
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sonal property out of which they 
can make provision for the younger 
children, do—certainly, if they are 
wise and just, they ought to—direct 
a sale and a division of the proceeds 
among the children. 

There are only two or three 
other arguments which are often 
urged, and which seem to us of 
sufficient weight to deserve an 
answer. One of these, a very old 
defence of the doctrine of primoge- 
niture, but one often repeated even 
now, is that the possession of a 
small property often serves to make 
men idle and useless to the state, 
who, if they had had nothing, would 
have imbibed a spirit of work, and 
have served their country usefully 
and honourably in some profession. 
But this, so far as it is true, is true 
also of the possession of small per- 
sonal properties. And how much 


more forcible the argument would 
become if we said that younger 
children should never have any- 
thing at all, for then they must 


work! The logical conclusion to 
this argument, therefore, is, not 
merely that the laws regulating the 
descent of real property should 
remain unaltered, but that those 
relating to the distribution of per- 
sonal property should be moulded 
on the same pattern. 

Another argument which, it 
seems to us, might equally be ap- 
plied to personal property is that 
small properties are not so produc- 
tive as large. It is surely as true 
that small sums of money cannot be 
so productively employed as large ; 
yet no one has ever dared to suggest 
that subdivision of money should be 
forbidden. Beyond a certain point, 
doubtless, division is an evil; but, 
as the alternative of a sale with 
division of the proceeds would be 
allowed, it may, without much 
danger, be left to those interested 
to consider which alternative will 
be most beneficial to them. On the 
other hand, it is objected that the 
sales will lead to an accumulation 
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of property in the hands of too few 
persons. A sale, however, will 
probably not be resorted to, ex- 
cept in cases where the property is 
too small to divide, and then, as we 
have said, we think it right that it 
should be sold; and though the 
inconvenience thus suggested may 
arise, we think that it ought not to 
be weighed against the injustice of 
leaving younger children penniless. 
No law will remedy every evil, but 
it should be the object of every law 
to minimise evil. 

Other objectors fear that the new 
law will have the result of always 
disinheriting the heir. ‘When the 
law,’ they say, ‘has laid down that 
the proper course of descent of all 
property is to all the children 
equally, it will seem an invidious 
thing for a man to single out his 
eldest son, and place him, by a 
will, in a better position than his 
brothers and sisters.’ But why 
more invidious than it is now to 
thwart the law, which says, ‘ the 
whole estate shall go to the heir,’ 
by charging it in favour of younger 
children; or than it is to make a 
distinction in the shares which 
children shall take of that personal 
property which the law would give 
to all equally, in default of a disposi- 
tion ? That which has enabled set- 
tlers always hitherto to make a dis- 
position of their property, different 
from that which the law would 
make, is custom and a not un- 
worthy family pride; and these 
‘auses will still exist, and there is 
no reason why they should not pro- 
duce the same effects as hitherto. 

To the arguments drawn from 
the extent of the change which will 
be wrought we attach very little 
weight. Some argue that it will 
be so slight that it is not worth 
making. We hold, on the contrary, 
that it is worth while to remedy 
every injustice, however slight: 
and if the change is to be so very 
imperceptible as these gentlemen 
contend, we can only wonder at 
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their vehemence in opposing it. 
Others maintain that the Bill will 
affect all the properties in England : 
if so, we can only say that the evil 
of intestacy is more wide-spread, 
and therefore the remedy more 
urgently needed, than we had ever 
supposed. For (we cannot insist 
on it too often) the law will only 
apply to lands descending through 
intestacy. 

But of all the obstacles in the 
way of passing this Bill, probably 
that which is most serious, though 
it is less openly avowed, is the fear 
that this is but a step in the direc- 
tion of compulsory division of pro- 
perty on the French system; that 
although, perhaps, those by whom 
it is introduced do not wish to go 
any farther, it is supported by many 
who advocate this system. Re- 


move, we answer, what is justly to 
be complained of, and you deprive 
the latter of all their strength. 

One alternative to this Bill (the 


only suggestion which has been 
made deserving notice) was pro- 
posed by Dr. Ball last year, in the 
debate on Mr. Locke King’s Bill. 
He suggested that estates should 
still be allowed to descend to the 
heir, but that in all such cases they 
should be charged with a jointure 
for the wife and portions for the 
younger children, such charges 
always being in a certain proportion 
to the descended estate. That this 
would be a great improvement on 
the present law is undeniable; and 
it would have two advantages, as 
was pointed out by the learned 
Doctor, over the other scheme. It 
would save large family estates 
from subdivision, and would ap- 
proach more nearly to the fashion 
generally observed in the settle- 
ments of wills made by large landed 
proprietors. But it scarcely ever 
happens that large landed estates 
are allowed to descend according to 
the course of law through the in- 
testacy of the owners: and it would 
not be equally suited to the case of 
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small properties: and it is as re- 
gards these that intestacy is most 
frequent and produces the greatest 
hardship. It was also urged against 
it last year, and we think with jus- 
tice, that it would be far from easy 
to work, and would probably lead 
to much litigation. But there is 
another reason which, more than 
any of these, makes us regard it with 
disfavour. It has been the tendency 
of the legislature of late years to 
make the laws affecting real and 
personal property as nearly as pos- 
sible the same; and it is a most 
wholesome tendency. We suppose 
that no one whose mind is not 
biassed by professional training in 
favour of the laws which are will 
feel inclined to deny this. We are 
not without hope of seeing it carried 
farther before long, but any such 
system as that proposed by Dr. Ball 
will only tend to perpetuate the 
difference between the two laws. 
At present, if one man present a 
horse to another, and say that he 
gives it to him, it becomes abso- 
lutely the property of the latter: if 
the subject of the gift is not capable 
of actual manual transfer, but yet 
is personalty, as shares in a Com- 
pany or a mortgage debt, then if it 
be stated in writing signed by the 
donor that he gives it to the other, 
this is sufficient to pass the whole 
property. The person to whom the 
gift is made may dispose absolutely 
of it at once. But far otherwise if 
the subject of the gift be lands or 
houses. Then, though A may wish 
to give, and expresses, in the most 
forcible terms that can be put in 
writing, that he does give, the lands 
to B, yet nothing passes to B—at 
least nothing beneficial. It is true 
that a Court of Law will consider 
him, during his life, the owner; 
but a Court of Equity, unless he 
can prove that he has paid for the 
property, or is a very near relation 
to A, will say, ‘ Yes, it is true the 
property is yours, but you shall 
not enjoy it—you shall hold it as a 
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trustee for A.” If A really wishes 
to pass any interest in the property, 
he must state that he gives it ‘ unto 
and to the use of B.’ This, then, at 
any rate, it would be imagined, is 
enough to divest A ofall his posses- 
sion in the land, and give it to B. 
But the fact is that only a very 
small portion has passed. B has 
become the owner for life of the 
property: he may do with it as he 
will—he may give it away—he may 
sell it—but only for his life: imme- 
diately on his death, the estate 
reverts to A, no matter what B’s 
dealings with it have been. In 
order to give the property to B so 
that it may really be his, and that 
he may dispose of it as he pleases, 
the deed must state that A gives 
it ‘unto and to the use of B and his 
heirs.” The reader who has fol- 
lowed us thus far will have seen 
that in former days there was a 
meaning in this: the land was 
really given to a man and his heirs: 


the heirs took as indefeasibly as 


the ancestor. But now that this 
is no longer the case where is the 
use of keeping this cumbrous for- 
mula? There is no use; it is 
worse than useless; it is mischie- 
vous. It is from such fictions as 
this that half the litigation in the 
country arises. No fiction ought 
to be maintained a moment longer 
than is necessary. On this point 
we would commend to our readers 
some very excellent remarks by 
Professor Maine. Speaking of pro- 
gressive societies, he says, ‘ With 
respect to them, it may be laid 
down that social necessities and 
social opinion are always more or 
less in advance of law. We may 
come indefinitely near to the closing 
of the gap, but it has a perpetual 
tendency to reopen. Law is stable: 
the societies we are speaking of are 
progressive. The greater or less 


' Ancient Law, p. 24 (1st edition). 
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happiness of a people depends on 
the degree of promptitude with 
which the gulf is narrowed ;’! and 
he speaks of the use of fictions in 
concealing the process of closing 
the gap from prejudiced observers, 
who, would prevent it. Further on, 
in again speaking of fictions, he 
says: ‘Itis unworthy of us to effect 
an admittedly beneficial object by 
so rude a device as a legal fiction. 
I cannot admit any anomaly to be 
innocent which makes the law 
either more difficult to understand 
or harder to arrange in harmonious 
order. Now, legal fictions are the 
greatest obstacles to symmetrical 
classification.’* The law ought in all 
cases to be based on principles : fic- 
tions are but concessions to preju- 
dice, or toa sloth which recoils from 
change. It is surely more reasonable 
that the man who does not wish to 
part with all his rights should say 
so expressly, than that when he says 
‘I give my property,’ the law 
should step in and say, ‘That 
means, I give a small part of my 
property.’ The law was altered in 
respect to Wills, by an Act passed 
in 1837, and a will now means, as 
far as may be, what it says. Our 
saving clause is not unnecessary, 
for testators are sadly in the habit 
of making various incompatible dis- 
positions of their property; but 
when a testator says ‘I give my 
lands to J. 8.’ and does not con- 
tradict himself in some other part 
of the will, J. S. becomes the actual 
possessor of the lands, and not 
merely a life tenant. The results 
of this law have been most bene- 
ficial, as indeed must always be the 
result of simplifications of the law: 
for simplification of the law means 
decrease of litigation. The Bill 
whose claims we advocate takes a 
considerable step in the right direc- 
tion. A. J. M. 


2 Tbid., p. 27. 











TWO GREAT WARS. 
AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL, 


By Apam Bapgav, Brever Bricaprer-Generat, United States Army. 


ISTORY is full of strange 
parallels ; yet few, at least in 
Europe, would turn to the great 
American rebellion for a comparison 
with the mighty contest now raging 
between Germany and France. It 
is indeed singular that any likeness 
should be exhibited between them ; 
one a civil, the other a foreign war ; 
one European, the other American ; 
one lasting four years, the other 
apparently drawing near its close in 
little more than four months; one 
the convulsion of a young demo- 
cracy distracted by a rebellion 
among its own citizens, the other a 
struggle between two martial mon- 
archies ; but, for all this, it needs 
no peculiarly close or skilful obser- 
vation to detect the points in which 
the two greatest wars of the last 
half-century bear a marked resem- 
blance. 

In their very objects they were 
at first alike ; while in the character 
of the peoples engaged and the 
peculiarities of the soldiers, in the 
strategy of the commanders and the 
tactics of the battles, in the use of 
new weapons and means of warfare 
and the abandonment of old ones, 
even in the course of events, mili- 
tary, political, and personal, much 
may be found in the war of 1870 
to remind a participant or a spec- 
tator of the civil strife in the United 
States at the beginning of the last 
decade. ‘lake, first, the object of 
the antagonists : with the Germans 
it was undoubtedly—at the begin- 
ning—to secure the unity of their 
people and government, just as the 
preservation of the Union was the 
first great aim of the national forces 
in America. In each instance the 


Union was attacked, in Europe by 
foreign, in America by intestine 
In each case the enemy had 


foes. 





long been preparing for the aggres- 


sion. Rouher declared to his mas- 
ter that for four years France had 
been making ready to assault Ger- 
many; and during the four years 
which elapsed after the defeat of 
Fremont in the Presidential election 
of 1856, the Southern leaders lost no 
opportunity of secret preparation. 
The unexpected strength developed 
by the Republican party at that time 
stung the fire-eaters of the South 
into a rage like that which was ex- 
cited in France by Sadowa. 

Still, in each case, it was only 
the leaders, and perhaps an incon- 
siderable portion of the people, who 
really contemplated war. The 
French nation was quiescent until 
the Duc de Gramont uttered his 
memorable speech ; and the mass 
of the Southerners were strongly 
attached to the Union before their 
leaders precipitated them into re- 
bellion. In each case, however, 
when the leaders had once uttered 
the fatal word, their followers were 
like a mass of gunpowder ignited 
by a single spark. The South was 
as nearly a unit in its aggression on 
the North, as France in its wild 
fury for the conquest of the Rhine. 
Each, too, was blindly confident of 
success. The rebels in America 
talked of the capture of New York 
just as the French boasted of their 
march upon Berlin. There were 
the same frantic scenes enacted in 
many a Southern city in the United 
States as occurred in Paris last 
July ; there was the same expecta- 
tion of easy victory, the same idea 
of the leaders that theenemy would 
be unprepared, the same contempt 
for the foe infused into the rank 
and file. 

But the parallel holds still further. 
The North was unwilling to fight— 
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was willing to yield much for the 
sake of peace—proposed terms in 
fact, which it was under no obliga- 
tion to offer, just as the Prussians 
consented to the original demands 
of France. A ‘Peace Commission’ 
was held in Washington, even after 
several States had seceded, which 
made concessions as important as 
those of King William when Leo- 
pold was withdrawn from his candi- 
dacy for the Spanish throne. But 
in neither case did the efforts of 
the party which it was determined 
to attack avail; in each case the 
party without a grievance insisted 
on becoming the aggressor. The 
French had been masters of Europe, 
and could not endure that another 
power should arise to question their 
supremacy: the South had long 
controlled American politics, and 
was amazed at this new claimant 
which had suddenly stretched out 
a hand for its share in the govern- 
ment. 

The assailants were hot, impetu- 
ous, confident, enthusiastic ; restless, 
impatient, boastful, but possessing 
many splendid qualities; knowing 
themselves gallant, proud of their 
valour, naturally more inclined to 
war than their enemies, able to 
achieve much in a short time, true 
children of the sun. The descrip- 
tion will answer as well for the 
French as for the people of the 
Southern States of America. Both 
were by nature, as well as by cir- 
cumstance, the aggressors. But 
both the French and the South 
ignored the staunch qualities of 
their enemies—the stern determina- 
tion, the patient fortitude, the per- 
sistent courage. 

For in each instance the ag- 
grieved party, after striving hard to 
put asidethe possibility of war, at last 
became indignant. Germany, and 
the North in America, rose in their 
might—rose as one man, to defend 
that unity which had been assailed. 
They so calm, apparently stolid, by 
comparison with their quicker foes— 
they so cool, so peace-loving ; they 
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so unwilling, who had submitted to 
so much, submitted no longer; and 
on each continent the spectacle was 
displayed of a great people slowly 
aroused, but gathering itself up for 
war, like a giant provoked to a 
combat which he had not desired. 
Every political party, every man in 
the Northern States of America who 
opposed the war, was swept away 
or swallowed up in the current 
of public feeling ; even those who 
had intrigued against the Union, 
who had openly sympathised with 
the South and Secession, were 
obliged to contribute to the support 
of the Government. Men gave of 
their fortunes, they gave their own 
lives, for the Union, who a month 
before had been followers and abet- 
tors of those who were now in re- 
bellion. The events in Germany 
are too recent to need that the com- 
parison should be drawn. We have 
not yet forgotten how the Emperor 
Napoleon counted on the disaffec- 
tion of the Southern German States, 
just as the rebels in America 
counted on the Democratic party of 
the North. Wehavenot yetforgotten 
that Bavaria, and Baden, and Wiir- 
temberg, and Saxony went into the 
war as promptly as Prussia herself, 
and have assisted in winning battles, 
sharing dangers and laurels, just as 
the political opponents of the 
administration in America were 
among its warmest supporters in the 
field. The attempt of Napoleon III. 
to prevent the unification of Ger- 
many has rendered Germany one 
for ever; the rebellion against the 
Union of the States in America con- 
verted what had been only federal 
into a government more firmly con- 
solidated than its founders or its foes 
had ever hoped or feared. 

But it is not only in political or 
national characteristics that the 
likeness is so striking between 
these two tremendous wars. The 
parallel holds good even when we 
look to military features—to the 
peculiarities of individual leaders 
or the circumstances ef the cam- 
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paigns. It may seem fanciful to 
compare a European Monarch with 
a democratic President—a descend- 
ant of the Hohenzollerns with the 
flatboatman of the Mississippi; but 
yet is there not some likeness 
between King William of Prussia 
and Abraham Lincoln? Both dis- 
played the same simplicity, straight- 
forwardness, earnestness—the same 
religious feeling, the same faith in 
Providence, the same truthfulness 
in dealing with and in announcing 
events, the same trust in the peoples 
they governed ; and both excited the 
same almost touching regard in 
those peoples, the same belief in 
their own virtues, the same homely 
affection, the same confidence that 
they meant at least to do all things 
well. Both seem to have main- 
tained nearly the same relations 
with their armies and with the 
chiefs of those armies. King 
William, it is true, absolutely takes 
the field, while Lincoln made only 
occasional visits to the front, and 
was never actually in battle ; but we 
suspect that in all military matters 
the monarch defers as completely to 
Von Moltke as Lincoln did to 
Grant; thatthe soldier in Europe is 
as fully entitled to the credit of 
Sedan and Worth as in America 
to Appomattox and Vicksburg. 
The political ruler seems in as com- 
plete harmony with his general now 
as then. 

And this brings us to the Generals 
themselves. It cannot be entirely 
imagination that detects resem- 
blances between the men who have 
achieved the greatest victories of 
the age on the European and 
American continents. One, it is 
true, has numbered seventy years, 
while the other is not yet fifty, and 
had won the triumphs which have 
made him famous before he was 
forty-two years old; yet in many 
characteristics they are not unlike. 
Think, for instance, how little we 
really know of Von Moltke—how 
impersonal he seems to be: we 
never hear of his making addresses 
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to the troops; he publishes no 
Napoleonic manifestoes; he does 
not visit the camps to call indi- 
vidual soldiers by their names; he 
uses none of the arts by which’ 
so many attain to popularity. He 
is secretive; his plans are never 
divulged or discovered in advance ; 
the newspaper correspondents have 
little chance of conversation with 
him; even his soldiers seem to 
know him by his influence, by his 
plans, his accomplished deeds, rather 
than by his personality. They have 
confidence in his sagacity; they 
believe that he knows how to use 
them; they never are unwilling 
to go whither he sends them ; they 
die, if need be, at his command, for 
they believe that under his com- 
mand even their deaths may be 
made useful to their country. What 
American soldier but will declare 
that the description, so far as it 
goes, is applicable to Grant ? Quiet, 
undemonstrative, reticent, almost 
shy, he never sought opportunities 
to ingratiate himself with his troops, 
careful as he was of their health and 
their lives; full of determination, but 
destitute of enthusiasm; grim either 
in attack or defence; capable of 
every effort except the effort of dis- 
play, his person was unknown to 
many of his soldiers: but those who 
did recognise him were wont to say 
when he rode along the lines, 
‘There must be work on hand to- 
day, for there goes Grant.’ Each 
leader is a fitting representative of 
the earnest, persistent, determined 
race that he led to victory. 

But let us look totheir campaigns. 
One war lasted four years, and its 
success was varied. The national 
triumph in America was long de- 
layed ; and although Grant was him- 
self victorious wherever he took 
command, he did not become 
supreme until the final year of the 
war, so that in many particulars it 
will be impossible to compare his 
career with that of the great 
Prussian soldier; yet the most 
marked peculiarities of their stra- 
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tegy, and even of their tactics, will 
be found to be not dissimilar. 
Some of Grant’s campaigns were as 
short as the opening one of the 
present war, which ended at Sedan; 
others were even more comprehen- 
sive in their strategy, reached over 
far vaster extent of territory, and 
necessitated even grander combina- 
tions of armies than those of the 
general now operating in France ; 
and yet on examination the same 
principles will be found underlying 
the action of each commander. 
Each seems to have made the 
concentration of his troops his car- 
dinal principle. ‘I determined first,’ 
said Grant, ‘to use the greatest 
number of troops practicable against 
the armed force of the enemy.’ 
Each, doubtless, had the advantage 
his enemy in numbers, though 
Von Moltke is generally supposed 
to have had in every important 
battle of the present war nearly 
double as many men as his anta- 
gonist, 1 whileGrant’s 8 preponderance 
was never greater than a third. All 
through the Wilderness campaign 
Grant was able actually to put into 
battle only about 20,000 or 30,000 
more troops than Lee;? still the 
mass of forces at his disposal all 
over the continent was undoubtedly 
everywhere greater than that which 
his antagonist could command, and 
in this his circumstances resembled 
Von Moltke’s. Numbers, however, 
are only one point to be considered 
in weighing the advantages pos- 
sessed by an army or its commander. 
Skill, strategy, v valour, forethought, 
finesse, quickness of movement, 
have often more than counter- 
balanced numbers. The genius of 
the First Napoleon was most con- 
spicuous in his early Italian cam- 
paigns, and in the manoeuvres of 
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1814, on the very theatre where the 
nephew has so signally failed to 
rival his uncle in inspiration or 
sagacity : in each of these instances 
the French armies were far out- 
matched in numbers, yet in one 
they snatched victory from the 
legions of Austria, and in the other 
delayed and almost overthrew the 
forces of combined Europe. Many a 
general, indeed, has found his very 
multitudes an encumbrance, because 
he had not the wit to use them. 
The greatest of modern soldiers de- 
clared how few of his subordinates 
could handle a hundred thousand 
men; and in America, certainly, it 
was proved in several well-known 
instances that the very magnitude 
of the forces entrusted to a general 
confused and overwhelmed himself 
rather than his enemy. This diffi- 
culty has not seemed to trouble 
either Von Moltke or Grant. 

But to return. Nothing is more 
notable in Von Moltke’s operations 


than the unity of purpose and plan 


which has marked them all. He con- 
centrates not only troops, but efforts 
and energies. Whateve - any portion 
of his immense army does, tends to 
the accomplishment of one great 
aim. Noside issues are allowed to 
distract. All the various bodies are 
component parts of one great 
whole. The different) corps move 
along on various roads, sometimes 
separated by vast distances, seem- 
ingly against different objects: on 
the north, they reach out as far as 
Belgium and Amiens, and even 
retrace their steps to capture an 
army or an Emperor; on the south 
they overrun the Vosges, and extend 
towards Tours; while the centre 
marches against Metz, and Chalons, 
and Paris, a part remaining to be- 
siege frontier fortresses, a part 


‘ Of course I am here stating only the general belief The final and authoritative 
statements, in regard to the German forces, have not yet been given to the world. 
2 The contrary is generally believed, but I have had opportunities of studying all the 


original documents in 


I neither mistake nor misstate. 


existence on the subject, both Northern and Southern, besides 
havi ing had absolute knowledge of Grant’s strength at the time ; 


and I am confident that 
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penetrating to the very heart of 
France; but there is a constant 
tendency in one direction all the 
while—a real convergence, aconcen- 
tration. The aim remains the same, 
though the means are various and 
the routes may change. 

This is exactly like Grant’s stra- 
tegy after he took command of 
the armies of the Union. He him- 
self remained with Meade and the 
Army of the Potomac, marching 
from Washington southward upon 
Richmond; Butler was at the mouth 
of the James, and was to co-operate 
against the same place, moving 
westward ;‘and another force, which 
met at first with divers fortunes, 
but finally was led to brilliant vic- 
tory under Sheridan, moved from 
the north-west against the rear of 
Richmond: at the same time Sher- 
man, in Georgia, was ordered to 
make Johnston’s great Western 
Army his objective point, and to 
move against it from the north; 
while Banks was to capture Mo- 
bile in the rear of Johnston, and 
afterwards close up on the same 
enemy, attacking him from the 
south. Sherman, after destroying 
his antagonist, was to be brought 
east, and: was actually moving north 
ward from the Carolinas towards 
Richmond when the devoted city 
fell. Every movement of the last 
year of the war was planned by 
Grant to tell upon the final result. 
All these different armies were con- 
verging upon the rebel centre ; every 
operation of every one of them was 
intended to combine with some 
other movement, it may have been 
a thousand miles away; and more 
than once, by Grant’s orders, bat- 
tles were fought on the same day 
by Meade and Sherman, separated 
though they were by the Alleghany 
and the Blue Ridge Mountains—by 
scores of rivers and by warring 
states. The whole plan, the threads 
of which he held in his hands for a 
year, constituted a strategy on a 
scale unparalleled in modern times. 
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Even when Napoleon carried on 
war in Russia and Spain simulta- 
neously, he was unable to direct his 
subordinates as absolutely as Grant, 
for the electric telegraph was then 
unknown. But Sherman enquired 
of Grant, ‘ Shall I fight to-day or to- 
morrow ?’ when Grant was in Vir- 
ginia and Sherman in Georgia; and 
on the night after Grant had crossed 
the Rapidan with the Army of the 
Potomac, he received reports from 
Sherman, who had moved out from 
Chattanooga; from Butler, who had 
begun operations on the James 
River; from Sigel, who had entered 
the Valley of Virginia—all on that 
day, and all in obedience to his 
commands; at least a quarter of a 
million soldiers, thousands of miles 
apart: the object of this simul- 
taneity, and of the constant super- 
vision which Grant exercised, being 
to secure that all the rebel troops 
everywhere should be engaged at 
once, and that none should be hur- 
riedly transported by rail to any 
point where they might be, or 
seem to be, of more advantage 
to the enemy. The success of this 
strategy, and the accomplishment 
of this concentration, were displayed 
when at the close of the war all 
Grant’s armies were tending to 
one focus; three having combined 
around Richmond, and one (Sher- 
man’s) being, as it were, within 
call, ready for co-operation if it 
had been needed. Who cannot see 
in all this a parallel to the great 
combinations which have brought 
the armies of Germany to the in- 
vestment and siege of the French 
capital P 

In all these extended movements 
the preponderance of men over their 
enemy which both the German and 
the American general enjoyed of 
course facilitated their peculiar stra- 
tegy of concentration; but both com- 
manders laboured under the great 
and counterbalancing disadvantage 
of being obliged to attack in an 
enemy’s country, with which, of 
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course, they were less familiar than 
the enemy himself; while the mere 
fact of being on the defensive e gene- 

rally gave the enemy the choice of 
ground, the choice of time, and 
above all the opportunity of en- 
trenching, which is worth so much 
in modern war. Besides this, the 
invader was constantly obliged to 
guard his long and continually ex- 
tending line of communications, so 
much more liable to be cut in these 
days of railways; he had to con- 
sider the chances of annoyance and 
interruption from a hostile popula- 
tion; to obtain supplies, as he ad- 
vanced, from a country already 
drained by its own armies, or to 
bring up commissariat stores from a 
base at least a hundred miles away. 
Under circumstances so similar, the 
two generals acted with great simi- 
larity. They lived as far as possible 
upon the country of the enemy, and 
what stores came up from the rear 
were managed with consummate 
skill; in each case by staff officers 
thoroughly acquainted with their 
duty, and leaving the chief only to 
direct when and whither his sup- 
plies should be conveyed. 

There is, however, still another 
very striking point of resemblance in 
the strategy of the two commanders. 
Von Moltke constantly makes the 
armies of the French his objective 
points: he left Metz uncaptured to 
fight and follow MacMahon; he di- 
verged from Paris to attack Sedan ; 
and not until he had swept the 
country clear of anything hke an 
opposing force did he sit down to 
the investment of the capital. Grant 
again and again instructed his gene- 
rals that the ‘armed force of the 
enemy’ was to be the object of their 
attacks; the cities were desirable— 
were to be obtained in the end— 
but his despatches are full of sen- 
tences like this to Butler: ‘The 
Army of the Potomac will act from 
its present base, Lee’s army being 
the objective point ;’ or to Meade : 
‘Sherman will move at the same 
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time that you do, Johnston’s army 
being his objective point;’ and in 
his Report of the Operations of the 
Armies of the United States, 1864-65, 
he says: ‘The two armies and the 
cities covered and defended by them 
were the main objective points of 
the campaign.’ Before he set out 
on the Wilderness campaign he 
called his staff around him and ex- 
plained his plans; announcing that 
his first object was to destroy Lee: 
if Lee should move from Richmond, 
Lee was to be first followed and 
beaten, and afterwards Richmond 
would fall an easy prey. 

But the persistent determination 
with which in each war the main 
object was sought is not more re- 
markable than the readiness with 
which each commander deviated 
from his plan, if the chances of war 
or the blunders of his antagonist 
afforded new or unexpected oppor- 
tunities. Neither general is one of 
those martinets on a large scale 
who lay down a plan according to 
some rule in the books, and persist 
in following it out, though all the 
circumstances under which it was 
conceived may have changed. The 
conspicuous example of this in Von 
Moltke’s case is of course the appa- 
rently retrograde movement of the 
Crown Prince, when, after having 
started for Paris, he was recalled 
and sent in pursuit of the unfortu- 
nate MacMahon—a pursuit result- 
ing, as all the world knows, in the 
memorable events of Sedan. It has 
also been stated that Von Moltke’s 
original plans did not contemplate 
a battle at Weissenburg or Worth; 
and if so, those splendid initiatory 
successes were accomplished by that 
rare genius which seizes unforeseen 
opportunities, and is great enough 
to perceive at a critical moment not 
only the crisis, but the means to 
avail itself of the crisis— which 
knows how not to persist when more 
is to be gained by change than by 
persistency. 

Grant, in his Vicksburg cam- 
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paign—perhaps the most brilliant 
that he ever fought—crossed the 
Mississippi river from the west 
below the town, intending to move 
northward at once and invest Vicks- 
burg ; but finding that the covering 
army was marching to form a junc- 
tion with still another force fifty 
miles farther east, he at once 
plunged in between these two armies 
before they could unite, struck first 
one and then the other on several 
successive days, destroyed the 
smaller, drove the larger into Vicks- 
burg—for ever preventing their 
junction—and then sat down before 
Vicksburg and waited for its sur- 
render. The blunders of his enemy 
gave him the very chance which 
MacMahon afforded to Von Moltke ; 
and though Vicksburg seemed to 
be his objective point, he turned 
from it at once as the Prussians did 
from Paris, and with results as suc- 
cessful, though on a smaller scale. 
What is surprising is that the rebels 


were just as confident that they 
should cut off Grant from any 
communication with his base, and 
that hisdestruction was thussecured, 
as the French seemed to be that 
MacMahon by his eastward move- 
ment had accomplished the ruin of 


the German army. Pemberton, the 
rebel general, moved with the very 
same purpose as MacMahon, and 
met with the very same fate, accom- 
plished by almost the very same 
means. Inthe American campaign 
also another army was driven into a 
fortress just as Bazaine was driven 
into Metz; while, oddly enough, 
the resemblance is carried out by 
the fact that Grant attacked Jackson 
with his back to Vicksburg and 
facing the north and east, just as 
the Germans at Gravelotte fought 
with their backs to Paris, and look- 
ing to the western front of Metz 
and to the Rhine. 

Turning from strategy to tactics, 
we find that Von Moltke and Grant 
are not unlike in their handling of 
troops. They never waste human 
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life, but when they once determine 
that a certain object is worth the 
cost, they never flinch from paying 
it, terrible as that cost may be. 
Grant was called a butcher by his 
enemies because of the losses he 
endured during the last year of the 
American war, but at the price of 
those losses he conquered the re- 
bellion. He acted exactly on Von 
Moltke’s principle of overwhelming 
the enemy and fatiguing him by 
repeated assaults. For the truest 
mercy is always to shorten the 
war ; fewer lives are spent in short, 
sharp and decisive campaigns than 
in those protracted, weary months 
of indecisive fighting when gene- 
rally more battles occur, though 
they may not be crowded into so 
short a space of time, while tens of 
thousands drop into the graves dug 
by pestilence, exposure, and want. 
The assaults on Gravelotte are the 
counterpart of many made by the 
Army of the Potomac in its march 
from the Rapidan to the James. 
Not all of Grant’s were immediately 
successful, but all contributed to 
the result in the end, like those 
terrible attacks on the hills near 
Metz, which, though they could not 
carry the town, yet did their share 
to bring about both the captures at 
Sedan and the final surrender of 
Bazaine. 

But even the purely tactical 
character as well as the object and 
result of these assaults seems ca- 
pable of comparison. Complicated 
tactical movements, as all practical 
soldiers know, are infrequent if not 
impossible under fire. Assaults are 
made in line or column, as the case 
may be; but those wonderfully ela- 
borate manceuvres so carefully laid 
down in the books, and so admirably 
executed on parade, do not occur in 
battle. The generals who attempt 
to carry them out find themselves 
suddenly interrupted by an ardent 
or wily antagonist. Grant con- 
stantly sought to apply the same 
principles in his grand tactics which 
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served him so well in strategy. 
His first object always was to de- 
termine the key-point of a battle- 
field: it need not necessarily be the 
weakest part of the enemy’s line; 
for if the enemy were shrewd, he 
also knew the importance of the 
position, and strengthened it ac- 
cordingly ; but when once the point 
was ascertained, Grant’s aim and 
endeavour was to concentrate upon 
it an irresistible force. He had 
no scruples about overpowering his 
enemy; no anxiety to accomplish 
magnificent results with an inferior 
and seemingly inadequate force ; he 
was not striving for a reputation for 
skill or genius, but to beat the 
enemy. So he always sought to 
have more men than his antagonist, 
and to bring them to bear in larger 
numbers at the critical point. 

His attacks were not at all like 
movements at a review. The men 
advanced in line, but the line often 
became irregular, and, to an un- 
accustomed spectator, might have 
seemed confused. The capture of 
Missionary Ridge, at the battle of 
Chattanooga, wasone of the most no- 
table feats performed by the national 
troops during the war. The hills 
were precipitous, several hundred 
feet high, and strongly fortified in 
three lines; at their base, about 
half-way up, and at the summit. 
Having taken the two lower tiers of 
works, the men were obliged to lie 
on their faces and drag themselves 
up the ascent, under a plunging 
fire. Grant’s own position was on 
a mound near the foot of the hills, 
from which he could watch the 
assault. Some of the officers with 
him were indignant because the 
formation seemed broken and the 
line irregular, but it advanced 
steadily up the hill: first one flag 
would be planted a little higher, 
then another; now one regiment 
was more in advance, now it was 
left behind by comrades on the 
right or left; but finally the crest 
was reached and carried simulta- 
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neously at half-a-dozen places; and 
the captious critics ceased their 
censure. So far as can be gathered 
from the accounts yet given, the 
attacks on Gravelotte were of this 
description. The men were far 
from presenting the appearance of 
troops on parade ; they were pushed 
back here, and gained ground there; 
their evolutions consisted princi- 
pally of a determined advance, re- 
sisted and repelled at times; per- 
haps straggling and almost discon- 
nected in appearance ; but renewed 
and pressed on till the heights were 
gained and held. These are the 
tactics by which modern battles are 
won. An unsparing use of men at 
such times is what tells. A per- 
sistent, overwhelming attack is 
alone converted into victory. 

The mention of Gravelotte re- 
calls to every American soldier the 
constant use of entrenchments made 
in the open field by both North and 
South during the civil war. The 
wonderful resultsattained by breech- 
loading rifles made some such cover 
indispensable. At first the older 
officers were averse to the frequent 
use of rifle-pits; they thought that 
the effect on the morale of the men 
would be bad; that, so constantly 
protected by this novel cover, they 
could not so readily be brought to 
fight in the open; but before long 
all yielded to the innovation, and an 
American camp in 1864 was as 
strongly and completely entrenched 
as a Roman one in the days of 
Cesar. The staunchest generals 
were glad to secure their troops 
against the sudden attacks of a 
wily foe, and to screen them from 
the accuracy of the marvellous 
weapons which modern science has 
forged ; while the men themselves on 
either side were so convinced of the 
advantages of the system that they 
hardly halted for an hour, in the im- 
mediate or probable vicin ty of an 
enemy, without digging with their 
bayonets or their dinner-cups some 
little cover, in the most primitive 
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form of an earthwork—this even 
without orders, as they lay or sat 
on the ground. Critics and soldiers, 
however, who had not seen the ne- 
cessity for these precautions, failed 
to appreciate their utility, and not 
a few have spoken slightingly of the 
use made in the American war of 
rifle-pits or temporary cover from 
the fire of the enemy; and doubtless 
that use may have been in various 
instances carried to excess. Like 
every other good thing, it is liable 
to abuse; but during the present 
contest in France both sides have 
resorted (more sparingly indeed 
than the Americans) to the same 
protection. We read of rifle-pits in 
separate tiers along the sides of the 
hills, and Gravelotte seems to 


have been entrenched very nearly 
as both rebel and national armies 
were during the Wilderness cam- 
paign. The besiegers at Metz were 
protected very much as Grant was at 
Vicksburg; and though the German 


earthworks around Paris do not 
constitute such a network as the 
national fortifications in front of 
Richmond, the testimony is uniform 
that officers and men are not averse 
to the system prevalent in the 
American war. When a rifle kills 
at 800 yards, it is well to use every 
means to save your men; and French 
and Germans are alike willing to 
accomplish so desirable a result, 
even by the once-slighted means. 
The same cause has brought about 
another change in Europe, in which 
also the Americans had precedence. 
The ancient use of cavalry in battle 
seems to have been at least greatly 
modified, though not altogether 
abandoned. Cavalry cannot be ad- 
vantageously employed when it is 
exposed to x merciless and distant 
fire. Before the troops can reach 
the enemy they are half cut down. 
As the American war came first 
after the great improvements in fire- 
arms, the Americans were first to 
discover the necessity for change; 
consequently there was very little 
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hard fighting on horseback during 
their war—hardly more than one or 
two cavalry charges. Sheridan’s 
great fights were generally made 
with dismounted cavalry; one man 
held four horses at the rear, and the 
other three went into battle afoot. 
The cavalry was principally mounted 
infantry. A large body of men 
could be conveyed more rapidly on 
horseback, and thus was often of 
prodigious service at a crisis; but 
the great use of cavalry was to serve 
exactly as the Uhlans do now, and 
so efficiently—for scouting and for 
outpost duty—and on the larger 
scale, which has not yet been exten- 
sively imitated in Europe, in raids. 
A thousand, or even five or ten 
thousand, horsemen, under a daring 
leader, often made the entire circuit 
of the hostile army, cutting its com- 
munications, destroying its stores, 
ravaging the country, and doing 
enormous damage. Nothing of this 
sort on so large a scale as was com- 
mon in America seems to have been 
attempted by either side in the pre- 
sent war, though a well-led and 
fearless troop of Frenchmen might 
have done infinite harm to the Ger- 
man communications. But other- 
wise the most successful use of 
cavalry made by the invader greatly 
resembles that common in the civil 
war in the United States. 

There is not the same resemblance 
in the employment of artillery. If 
it is true that the victory at Sedan 
was mainly accomplished by artil- 
lery, the same cannot be said of any 
of Grant’s great battles. The 
American general rather resembles 
Wellington in a preference for the 
infantry arm, while Von Moltke 
perhaps is more like Napoleon in 
his reliance on artillery. It may be 
that the American forests do not 
present so fine a field for cannon 
fire as the plains of France; but 
the fact remains—however to be 
accounted for—that the use of artil- 
lery by Von Moltke has been far 
greater than that made by Grant. 
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There are still some minor points 
of resemblance, such as the fact that 
Grant and Von Moltke seem to 
have enjoyed the complete confi- 
dence of their greatest subordinates. 
One has the Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia and Prince Frederick Charles, 
as well as the Crown Prince of 
Saxony; the other had Sherman 
and Sheridan, and Thomas and 
Meade, splendid lieutenants, to exe- 
cute such portions of his plan as 
could not in the nature of things be 
performed under his own immediate 
supervision. Each of these great 
subalterns seems satisfied with his 
own share of fame—never claims to 
have originated when he only exe- 
cuted, but executes so splendidly 
that the world almost thinks he 
could have conceived as well, had 
it fallen to him to do that part. The 
most admirable subordination, the 
most beautiful harmony, are the 
features which distinguish their re- 
lations with their chiefs. 

The employment of field tele- 
graphy and the construction of field 
railroads around the besieged cities 
are incidents of great importance in 
themselves, but it is hardly surpris- 
ing that men capable of leading such 
armies as those we have been dis- 
cussing should alike have made 
haste to avail themselves of all the 
assistance that modern science could 
afford. The telegraph and the rail- 
road in their larger application have 
indeed revolutionised war; the 
principles of strategy remain the 
same, it is true, but the method and 
the means of application are entirely 
changed in Germany as well as in 
America. When one who has seen 
the Transatlantic war reads to-day 
of the railway constructed to con- 
nect the different corps around 
Metz, he cannot fail to remember 
that other road built by Grant in 
front of Petersburg ; when he hears 
of a German general sending tele- 
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graphic messages to his corps com- 
manders in the midst of battle, he 
is not unnaturally reminded of the 
use which the American leader 
made of these novel aides-de-camp 
at the Wilderness or Spotsylvania. 

It were too long to compare each 
separate event or circumstance, but 
the peculiar combinations that led 
to the crowning result at Sedan are 
so strikingly like the final move- 
ments of the Appomattox campaign, 
which brought about the surrender 
of Lee, that it may be interesting 
to recapitulate some of the closing 
events of the American struggle. 
On the day before Richmond fell, 
Lee fled hurriedly with all his force 
westward along the Appomattox 
river. It was calculated at Grant’s 
head-quarters that before the battle 
of Five Forks and the assaults upon 
the works at Petersburg (the fights 
which were followed by the capture 
of Richmond and the flight of Lee), 
the rebel commander had between 
70,000 and 80,000 men.' Grant 
moved out against him with some- 
thing more than go,ooo, but with 
fewer than 100,000 troops. In the 
fighting which ensued before Lee 
began his retreat, the rebel force 
was probably reduced by 20,000. Lee 
fled rapidly—as fast as MacMahon 
after Worth, and in a condition 
quite as disorganised. Grant fol- 
lowed remorselessly, every day or 
two gaining enough on Lee’s rear 
to strike another blow. Thus pur- 
suing and fighting, a week was 
passed, during which several serious 
battlesoccurred, Lee being frequently 
obliged to bring his men to a stand, 
and protect the flight of some at 
the expense of still further disaster 
to those who covered the retreat of 
their fellows. At last Grant, who 
had been moving along the same 
line and by the same roads as Lee, 
despatched a full third of his force 
under Sheridan to circumvent the 


 Lee’s last field return, dated February 28, 1865, about a month before the battle of 
Five Forks, gives an aggregate of 73,349 present. 
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flying foe. Sheridan moved with won- 
derful rapidity. Although his men 
had now been marching and fight- 
ing almost daily for at least a week, 
they marched thirty-four miles in a 
single day, out-mar ching Lee, though 
the rebels moved under the terrible 
impulse of fear—and those who have 
ever seen war know how much faster 
a retreating army can always move 
than its pursuer. But Sheridan, 
taking parallel roads or those nearly 
so, moved completely around and 
beyond Lee, planting himself di- 
rectly in his front; while Grant 
himself, with the remainder of the 
national army under Meade, came 
up in the rebel rear—so that Lee 
was not only out-fought and out- 
marched, but out-generalled. Lee 
indeed at first declared it was impos- 
sible that Sheridan should be in his 
front: if troops were there, they must 
be cavalry; and he accordingly at- 
tempted to cut hisway through. But 
he was quickly undeceived. There 

was a force of infantry in his front 
nearly as large as the fragments that 
remained of his entire army. He was 
directly between the two portions 
of Grant’s force, shut up besides in 
a narrow valley, with no possible 
avenue of escape. If he had con- 
tinned to fight, only absolute anni- 
hilation could have ensued. He 
therefore at once proposed to sur- 
render, although he had refused 
Grant’s summons only a few hours 
before. After the capitulation, 
Grant’s readiest way of communi- 
cating with the opposite portion of 
his own command was to send a 
messenger through Lee’s army, so 
completely were the rebels sur- 
rounded. 

The events of Sedan are so re- 
cent, and must be so fresh in the 
memory of any likely to read this 
article, that it seems needless to 


' Including those mentioned in the text, 
amounted to 275,000. 
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recall them. The out-marching of 
MacMahon by the Crown Prince 
was wonderfully like Sheridan’s feat 
in out-marching Lee ; the condition 
of the French troops driven back 
from Beaumont, Mouzun, Carignan, 
exhausted by fighting and retreat- 
ing, demoralised by a week’s dis- 
aster, and finally cut off, surrounded, 
with the Crown Prince of Saxony 
on one side and the Crown Prince 
of Prussia on the other, absolutely 
forced to surrender or, encircled as 
they were, to die without the possi- 
bility of escape—all this affords the 
most striking parallel to the situa- 
tion of the rebels in Virginia. 
27,000 men surrendered at Appo- 
mattox, at Sedan 80,000; but in one 
case it was the death-struggle of a 
rebellion which had lasted four 
years; in the other, the sudden 
shock that came upon a military 
empire which a few weeks before had 
been considered the mightiest in the 
world. In America, however, all the 
other armies in rebellion at once sur- 
rendered, and even the straggling 
thousands who had escaped in the 
pursuit from Richmond came in to 
be paroled. The surrenders that were 
directly caused by the events at 
Appomattox numbered 174,223.! 
Such are’ some of the points in 
which the already accomplished 
facts of these two great wars re- 
mind us of each other. It is use- 
less to carry the comparison into 
the future, for what that shall be no 
man can foretell ; but there are some 
circumstances of the actual siege at 
Paris which are marvellously like 
those at Richmond before its fall. 
Richmond, like Paris, was sur- 
rounded by a vast enceinte of fortifi- 
cations, with outlying forts, some of 
which had been captured by Grant 
months before the city fell. The 
James River runs through Rich- 


Grant's entire captures during the war 
about 10,000 were 
15,000 surrendered at the fall of Fort 


6,000 were captured at the battle of Chattanooga; and at least 70,000 during 


the Wil lerness campaign and the year in front of Richmond. 
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mond, somewhat as the Seine runs 
through Paris, and the besiegers for a 
while held points on the river above 
as well as below the town. Of course 
there is no comparison in size; but 
Richmond was the seat of govern- 
ment, and towards the close of the 
war became, at least to the apprehen- 
sion of outsiders, not only the core 
and focus of the rebellion, but the 
one objective point of the national 
armies—the spot upon whose fate 
the destinies of the prostrate Con- 
federacy still depended. If Rich- 
mond could be defended, rebellion 
might yet raise its head, though in 
the open field there seemed no 
chance remaining; if Richmond 
were captured, all was lost. The 
regular rebel force was probably as 
great as that which is now supposed 
to defend the capital of France. 
The rebels, however, like the French 
leaders now, insisted upon every 
able-bodied man doing his share. 
There was a body of civilians, semi- 
soldiers, liable to be called upon in 
case of an attack, and always sent 
to the trenches in an emergency, to 
hold the lines from which the 
regular troops might be temporarily 
withdrawn. This body bore not a 
little resemblance to the Garde 
Mobile : although not one-twentieth 
so numerous, it had perhaps as 
much experience and discipline, but 
yas never relied on in the entire 
absence of trained soldiers. 

Outside, Von Moltke seems to 
have adopted nearly the identical 
strategy upon which under similar 
circumstances Grant relied. Having 
sat down with a sufficient force 
before the hostile capital, the Ger- 
man sends out other corps to sweep 
the whole country, north, south, 
east, and west, with a view to drain 
its resources, to break or sap the 
sinews of its strength, to ruin its 
wealth, to eat up its supplies, to take 
from it whatever might be used to 
prolong the war. This is exactly what 
Grant sent Sherman and Sheridan 
to do, while he himself held fast to 
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Lee and Richmond ; to eut the rail- 
roads, destroy the canals, consume 
the grain and burn the mills, 
and seize the cattle which sustained 
the waning rebellion. This war 
upon the resources of the South 
contributed, in fact, as directly to 
the result as the crushing out of life 
in battle, or the capture of armies at 
the expiration of a siege. Strange 
that the same system should be ap- 
plied this side the seas by a General 
of a different race, not only speak- 
ing a different language, but trained 
in a different school: but to men of 
practical genius the same means 
suggest themselves when circum- 
stances make the same means neces- 
sary. 

And the sad likeness still goes on. 

The political anxiety, the dis- 
turbed condition of the public mind 
in unhappy Paris, must be very simi- 
lar to that which existed in Rich- 
mond in 1864-5; where, although 
the devotion and persistency were as 
splendid as the spirit prevailing in 
the besieged city of to-day, there yet 
were moments of terrible despon- 
dency; there were fruitless at- 
tempts at negotiation with the 
enemy; there were those who did 
not sympathise with the actual Go- 
vernment; there were dissensions 
and recriminations; there were 
fears of a rising of the lowest class; 
there was at times chaos and confu- 
sion everywhere, and in many minds, 
however disavowed, despair. And 
yet, whenever and wherever there 
was a chance to fight, the valour 
displayed by the rebels was as con- 
spicuous as the determination of 
their enemy. They rivalled in this 
the splendid gallantry of the French 
troops in the present war. They 
fought with the same desperate 
prowess as was displayed in the 
defence at Gravelotte, or the first 
assault at Worth—in the retreat 
along the Meuse, or before the dis- 
aster at Sedan; they held out as 
stubbornly at Richmond as the de- 
fenders of Strasburg or of Metz ; and 
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yet their defeat was as crushing 
and as unavoidable as those which 
have already befallen France. 

The rebels, however, had greater 
generals by far than have led the 
French armies in the present war. 
Lee and Johnston were men who 
knew how to make the most of 
a losing cause—were undoubtedly 
great defensive generals. France, 
alas! has looked in vain for a skilful 
commander of her gallant troops. 
She has poured out her blood hke 
water, but it has been wasted. The 
national troops in America, like the 
Germans, doubtless lost more men 
in battle than their enemies, for 
they were the attacking party ; but 
they at least had the satisfaction of 
knowing that they gained what they 
fought for. They could not have 
gained it without the expenditure 
they paid; but that paid, the prize 
was secured. France has lost not 
only her children, but that for which 
her children died. 

Again, as has already been noticed, 
the preponde rance which the Ger- 
mans enjoy is vastly greater than 
was that of the North, leaving ap- 
parently still less hope to the be- 
sieged of to-day. The rebels were 
even more united than the French 
are now; a partisan war was far 
more general, and was never so 
harshly put down by the national 
troops in America as by the Ger- 
mans now. France, too, like the 
South, finds no friends to help her; 
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she may have sympathisers among 
other nations or other Gover nments, 
as the South had; but if Austria 
and Italy wish her well, they render 
her no more assistance than the 
Emperor Napoleon did to the rebel- 
lion in America. France must fight 
it out alone, as the South did. Will 
the parallel hold out to the terrible 
close ? 

The late Emperor of the French 
is a prisoner, as the rebel President 
was; the greatest armies of France 
have surrendered, as the rebel forces 
did; the Government that origi- 
nated the present war is overturned, 
as happened in America; but in 
America none of these events’ oc- 
curred until Richmond had fallen, 
while in France all that remains to 
complete the parallel is the yet un- 
determined fate of the great capital 
—besieged, like Richmond, but un- 
like her without a covering army ; 


more completely invested than 


Richmond ever was, but stronger, 


perhaps, in absolute fortifications ; 
at this writing better supplied with 
provisions, but with no channels by 
which fresh supplies can be obtained, 

no outside communications whatever 

save by balloons; surrounded by an 
army at least three times larger than 
Grant’s, crowded with a population 
ten times larger than was shut up in 
Richmond—it seems as if the pro- 
spects for Paris were gloomier far 
than ever settled over Richmond till 
thevery last—and yet Richmond fell. 
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